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THE LEAGUE’S HANDLING OF THE 
ITALO—ABYSSINIAN DISPUTE! 


By ALFRED ZIMMERN 


TuHE Italo-Ethiopian conflict can be regarded from various 
points of view. It is a study in Power-politics, that is to say, 
in the relations between a stronger and a weaker State, or between 
a group of stronger States, united by various mutual ties, and an 
isolated lesser State without allies or associates. It is a study 
in the particular form of Power-politics which has been termed 
“imperialism,” that is to say, in the relations between a strong 
Power of European stock and “culture”’ and a primitive, if 
proud and ancient, non-white people. It is a study in Power- 
economics, that is to say, in the relations between a populous 
and strongly organised State in search of increased resources on 
which to base its military power and a relatively unorganised 
people occupying an unexploited territory suspected of being a 
reservoir of mineral and vegetable riches. It is a study in Public 
Opinion, that is to say, in the reaction of the civilised peoples to 
a flagrant and unashamed resort to force by a leading European 
Power in defiance of the recognised principles of civilisation. 
It is a study in World Unity, that is to say, in the degree of 
common feeling and public spirit that can be mobilised for a 
common sacrifice, or at least a common discipline, on behalf of 
those principles. It is a study in sanctions, that is to say, in the 
comparative efficacy of the various methods adopted in common 
against the outlaw State. What is, however, attempted in the 
following pages is none of these things, but simply a study of the 
conflict from the point of view of a student of the Covenant and 
of the machinery of the League as it has been developed since 
1920. This record, no doubt, also has its lessons; but our first 
concern will be with the facts. 


1 The substance of this paper formed the subject of an address delivered at 
Chatham House on Tuesday, October 8th, 1935, with Sir John Fischer Williams, 
K.C., C.B.E., in the Chair. It has been rewritten and brought down to November 
2nd, 1935. 
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The present conflict between Italy and Ethiopia took its 
rise in an affray between a small body of Italian native troops 
under Italian officers and a small Ethiopian force at the wells 
of Walwal, on or near the undelimited frontier between Italian 
Somaliland and Ethiopia on December 5th, 1934. 

At that time Italy and Ethiopia were bound by three separate 
engagements restraining them from resort to war. One was 
the Kellogg Pact, of which both parties were signatories, in each 
case without reservations of any kind! Under this the parties 
had renounced war “as an instrument of national policy’ and 
had agreed ‘‘ that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or whatever origin they might be, 
which might arise between them,” should “ never be sought 
expect by pacific means.”’ A second was the Treaty of Amity, 
Conciliation and Arbitration of August 2nd, 1928, under which 
the two Governments undertook “ to submit to a procedure of 
conciliation and arbitration,” “‘ without having recourse to armed 
force,” disputes not settled by “ ordinary diplomatic methods.” 
A third was the Covenant of the League of Nations with its familiar 
provisions enforcing Enquiry and Delay. 

Immediately after the Walwal incident the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment requested that the procedure of the Treaty of 1928 should be 
applied. The Italian Government, on the other hand, declared 


1 Baron Aloisi attempted to argue in the Assembly on October 1oth, 1935, 
that Italy was acting in conformity with the Kellogg Pact. He based his argu- 
ment on two grounds: (ji) the right of self-defence, since ‘‘ the Pact left all 
States free to decide on their own responsibility whethtr circumstances required 
resort to legitimate self-defence’”’; (ii) “‘ the reservation made by the United 
Kingdom on adhering ”’ to the Kellogg Pact. As to (i), all that need be said is 
that the Italian Government has here faithfully followed in the footsteps of 
Japan. The second argument calls for a few words of critical comment. The 
Italian argument apparently is that the Pact to which Italy adhered was not the 
Kellogg Pact pure and simple but the Kellogg Pact plus the British reservation, 
which, through the play of reciprocity, allowed Italy to claim a similar reserva- 
tion. (On an earlier occasion at Geneva, Baron Aloisi stated outright that the 
Italian Government had e ~licitly made such a reservation; but he did not 
venture to repeat this in the Assembly.) It is perhaps hardly necessary to state 
in these pages that there is no British reservation to the Kellogg Pact, as can be 
verified by consulting the official record. The observations made by the British 
Government in the course of the negotiations were not a reservation but simply 
preparatory work to aid in the drafting. When Egypt, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
became signatories to the Pact the difficulty which the observations were designed 
to surmount no longer existed. This was clearly explained to the Members of 
the League by the British representative on the Legal Committee of the Assembly 
in 1930, when the “‘ harmonisation ’’ of the Covenant and the Kellogg Pact was 
under discussion. In any case, the British observations were designed to enable 
Great Britain to fulfil certain obligations for the protection of other States in the 
region in question, not, as according to the Italian argument, to free her hands 
for attacking them. 
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that there had been a sudden and unprovoked attack by the’ 
Ethiopians upon an Italian post, and could not see what question 
there was to submit to arbitration. Meanwhile the local situa- 
tion grew worse until, finally, on January 3rd, 1935, the Ethiopian 
Government reported to Geneva an Italian aggression against 
the Ethiopian garrison at Gerlogubi and requested the application 
of Article 11, para. 2 of the Covenant. The request came before 
the Council at its January session. It then appeared that the 
Italian Government was opposed to any intervention in the 
matter by the Council, on the ground that direct negotiations 
under the Treaty of 1928 had not been broken off. Under these 
circumstances. the two parties agreed to pursue the settlement 
“in conformity with the spirit of the Treaty of Amity of 1928,” 
and Ethiopia agreed to the postponement until the next Council 
session of the consideration of her request. 

From this time on until September 4th, that is, over a period 
of eight months, the question of Italo-Ethiopian relations did not 
come before the Council. During the whole of this time the 
Italian Government was openly making military preparations, 
the extent of which was known to the world, if only through the 
Suez Canal authorities. It was also well known that the cam- 
paigning season in Abyssinia would open at or soon after the end 
of September. At the same time it was well understood by all 
those closely concerned with the matter that the Italian Govern- 
ment considered it contrary to its dignity, either as a Great 
Power or as a European Power, that the issue between it and its 
Ethiopian fellow-member should be argued out before the Council. 
The Treaty of 1928 provided a convenient means for avoiding 
this. 

When the Council met in extraordinary session in April the 
arbitrators for the settlement of the dispute, as provided under 
Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928, had not yet been appointed. Sir 
John Simon urged that they should be appointed before the 
ordinary Council meeting in May. The question was thereupon 
held over on the Council’s agenda till May. At the May meeting 
it was found that the Italian Government had raised objections 
to the Ethiopian nominees on the ground that they were not of 
Ethiopian nationality. The Italian Government was now, how- 
ever, ready to waive this point. The Council therefore resolved 
that the parties should be left full liberty to settle the dispute 
under the Treaty of 1928, but that it should “‘ meet to examine the 
situation ”’ if by August 25th there had been no settlement, and 
should also, if necessary, meet in the interval, at or about July 
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25th, if the fifth arbitrator had not been chosen by the other four, 
as provided by the Treaty. 

The July session found the arbitrators at a deadlock over their 
terms of reference. A clarification of the issue was needed in 
order to set the arbitration machinery in motion. The Council 
therefore instructed the arbitrators that it was no part of their 
business to examine into the question of the disputed frontier. 
They were thus debarred from considering whether the Walwal 
affray took place on Italian or on Abyssinian soil. On the other 
hand, by an ingenious turn of phrase, they were allowed to “ take 
into consideration, without entering into any discussion on the 
matter, the conviction that was held by the local authorities on 
either side as to the sovereignty over the place of the incident.” 
The Council also decided, in any case, to meet on September 4th 
to examine the Italo—-Ethiopian situation as a whole. 

During August the four arbitrators agreed on the selection of 
the super-arbiter, M. Politis, and the five rendered a unanimous 
award on September 3rd, exonerating both parties from any 
responsibility for the incident of December 5th, 1934. The 
language in which this conclusion was couched was slightly more 
favourable to the Italian than to the Ethiopian authorities, and it 
may be that it was this, together with the desire to avoid figuring 
in a minority report, with the super-arbiter in the opposite camp, 
which led to its signature by the Italian representatives. 

Certain points are worth placing on record in connection with 
this application of the Treaty of 1928. 

In the first place, the existence of the Treaty provided the 
Italian Government and the Council with a colourable pretext for 
not discussing the larger issue at the Council. The Council could, 
of course, have discussed it, had it wished to do so, whilst the 
procedure under the Treaty was functioning; but it was easy for 
it to avoid doing so. Thus, in effect, the Treaty of 1928 was a 

- trap which blocked, or at least hindered, the access of Ethiopia to 
the Council. The Treaty, it may be remarked, dates from 1928, 
the year of the General Act for the Peaceful Settlement of Disputes 
and the high-water mark of the movement against League juris- 
diction which found expression in that Act. Thus the criticisms 
made against that instrument by Sir John Fischer Williams ? in 
his address at Chatham House in 1931 would seem to have been 
borne out by the event. 

In the second place, the functioning of the 1928 Treaty left a 


1“ Treaty Revision and the Future of the League,” by Sir John Fischer 
Williams. International Affairs, May 1931. 
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good deal to be desired in point of correctitude. The two Ethiopian 
nominees were, no doubt, independent persons with the recognised 
qualifications to be expected in an arbiter. With all respect to the 
Italian nominees, detachment and a judicial outlook was hardly to 
be expected from them : one of them indeed was an Italian govern- 
ment official. As for the super-arbiter, it was an open secret that 
he was chosen by the Council, or by certain members of the Coun- 
cil, rather than by the four arbitrators. His judicial qualifications 
and his knowledge of all that pertains to arbitration were indeed 
not only impeccable but almost unrivalled. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that he was not an independent personage but a working 
diplomat, whilst, as for his detachment, his audiences with the 
French Premier during the days immediately preceding his appoint- 
ment were reported in the Press apparently without any suspicion 
of impropriety. The whole incident provides an interesting 
corroboration of the doubts entertained by Lord Salisbury, in a 
famous despatch, as to the difficulty of finding the really inde- 
pendent arbitrator.! 

The Walwal dispute having thus been cleared out of the way, 
it might have been expected that, when the Council met on 
September 4th, the sky would be clear; for there had up to that 
time been no further issue concerning Italo—Ethiopian relations 
before the League. In point of fact, the exact contrary was 
the case. The disposal of the Walwal incident revealed officially 
for the first time that there was a much larger problem 
behind. 

The situation that thus resulted was well characterised in a 
frank speech by the Foreign Minister of Sweden, Mr. Sandler, 
in the Assembly on September 12th: “ In studying the statement 
on the dispute in the Secretary-General’s report,” he said, ‘‘ we 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the Council was not 
enabled to exercise its influence on the course of events at an earlier 
stage of the dispute.’ (Incidentally, this is a striking statement 
in the mouth of a representative of Sweden, a country which has 
consistently sponsored schemes, such as that of the General Act, 
for withdrawing disputes from the purview of the Council, on 
the ground of its political character.) He continued : 


“T am not sure that this method of adjournment was a fortunate 
one. Nevertheless, far be it from me to criticise the Council at this 
hour. I realise that it had to base its judgment as to the scope of 


1 Despatch of March 5th, 1896, to the British Ambassador at Washington, 
reprinted in Moore: History and Digest of International Arbitrations to which the 
U.S. has been a party, i. 963-5. 
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the dispute on the statements submitted by the parties themselves. 
. . . The Italian Government stated [at the January Session of the 
Council] that the dispute submitted to the Council was not such as to 
threaten the pacific relations between the two parties. ... The 
Council had therefore no reason to presume that there existed a 
dispute affecting the whole relations between Italy and Ethiopia. . 
The Council is . . . now faced with a wholly different dispute, whose 
character and true scope have been defined before the Council only 
at its present session. It was only in the first days of September that 
the Italian and Ethiopian delegations, following the report submitted 
by Mr. Eden on the tripartite negotiations held in Paris, laid their 
respective cases before the Council. 

“Tt is not inopportune to point out that a fundamental change 
of position has taken place between the time when, on January gth 
last, the Italian delegation made its declaration to the Council—a 
declaration according to which the dispute was not likely to affect 
the pacific relations between the two countries—and the present time, 
when the Italian Government has intimated that it claims a complete 
revision of the relations between the two countries and reserves to 
itself the liberty to effect this change, if necessary, by military 
action.” 


This statement calls for certain observations. Was the 
Council “‘ bound to base itself on the statements submitted by the 
parties’? Was it really precluded from seeing anything in East 
Africa or on the road between Italy and East Africa which was 
not officially brought to its attention? Was it “ bound” to 
close its ears to the speeches of the Head of the Italian Govern- 
ment? Such an ostrich-like doctrine is surely inadmissible. It 
must be remembered that, of the two parties in question, one was 
openly preparing for war and exhibiting its contempt for the 
Council, whilst the other was, to say the least, inexperienced in 
the ways of Geneva and anxious to do nothing which might 
estrange the support of powerful Council members. Under such 
circumstances was there not a duty incumbent on members of 
the Council to look at the situation with their own eyes, 
unblinkered by the statements of the parties? Mr. Sandler’s 
remarks on this point seem to ignore the “friendly right” 
accorded to every Member of the League, whether on the Council 
or not, to take the initiative in a situation involving a danger of 
war. And they also seem to assume that members of the Council 
know nothing of the world beyond what is contained in League 
documents. How otherwise can we explain his statement that 
the Paris negotiations only became known as a result of Mr. 
Eden’s report on them or that, until September, ‘‘ there was no 
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reason to suppose ”’ that there was any danger of a general Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict ? 4 

However, in his succeeding remarks Mr. Sandler abandoned 
this excessively legalistic position and admitted knowledge of the 
‘vast movements of troops carried out during the negotiations 
concerning the frontier incidents”’ and the fact that these had 
“singularly aggravated the situation.”” Indeed he went on, very 
pertinently, to remind the Assembly “that various League 
Committees have time and again, during discussions on the 
problem of security, emphasised the danger presented by military 
preparations ’’ and to express regret ‘‘ that the Council was not 
in a position—in accordance with the Resolution approved in 
1927 by the Council and Assembly—to put a stop to military 
preparations at the outset,” as a result of which the Council’s 
task had been considerably increased. 

It is worth while recalling the Resolutions of 1927. They 
were based upon the report of a Committee of the Council, 
composed of Lord Cecil, M. de Brouckére and M. Titulesco, 
which was appointed to make a special study of Article 11 of the 
Covenant.?. Their report contains a list of measures which might 
be taken by the Council in various eventualities “in virtue of 
its essential duty, that of safeguarding peace.’’ These measures, 
it is explained, “‘ are only cited as examples,” and include “ those 
which, having been successfully applied, appear particularly 
effectual.’’ These words were penned shortly after the Graco- 
Bulgarian incident, itself only one, although the most dramatic, 
of the occasions on which the Council had succeeded in preventing 
the outbreak of war. 

Amongst the measures suggested “‘ where there is an imminent 
threat of war’”’ was the taking of “‘ steps to see that the status 


1 The same issue arose in the course of the Chaco War or, as it was officially 
called, the ‘‘ dispute’ between Bolivia and. Paraguay. In the summer of 1933 
the Council decided to send out a Commission in order to attempt to bring 
hostilities to an end. Thereupon the two parties, finding themselves for the 
first time in agreement, suggested that the departure of the Commission should 
be delayed and another effort at mediation made through the neighbouring 
Governments. The Council thought itself bound to accede to this request, how- 
ever suspicious the circumstances under which it was made. The mediation 
came to nothing and the delay in the departure of the Commission caused it to 
arrive just too late to effect its object. 

2 The report was reprinted in Cmd. 2889 (1927). 

3 The two clearest amongst the other cases are the Yugoslav—-Albanian dis- 
pute of November 1921, when Mr. Lloyd George threatened Yugoslavia with the 
application of Article 16, and the Paraguay-Bolivian dispute of 1928. The 
Corfu case is not so clear, but would Corfu now be in Greek hands if there had 
been no League of Nations ? 
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quo is not disturbed in such manner as to aggravate or extend the 
dispute.’’ ‘‘ For this purpose,” the report continues, the Council 
“may indicate to the parties any movements of troops, mobilisa- 
tion operations and other similar measures from which it recom- 
mends them to abstain.’”’ “ If the recalcitrant State still persists 
in its hostile preparation or action,’’ we read in a later paragraph, 
“‘ further warning measures may be taken, such as a naval demon- 
stration.”” “‘ Naval demonstrations,” it is drily added, ‘‘ have 
been employed for such a purpose in the past.” 

Why, we may ask with Mr. Sandler, were no steps of this 
kind taken on this occasion? Why was a State Member of the 
League allowed to make open and elaborate preparations for 
aggression upon another Member of the League not only without 
hindrance but without criticism or discussion of any kind at the 
Council ? 

The answer to this question is twofold. In the first-place, 
the adoption of such action by the Council would have destroyed 
the last possibility of settling the dispute by conciliation. This 
may seem a strange conclusion, since the whole object of these 
precautionary measures would have been to prevent the aggrava- 
tion of the situation and to give the parties a breathing-space, 
or what is sometimes called a “ cooling-off period.” But the 
fact is that, im certain circumstances, precautionary measures 
may produce the opposite effect from that for which they are 
designed. In the present case the Italian Government would 
undoubtedly have regarded the adoption of such measures as 
derogatory to its prestige as a Great Power. Thus the result 
of their adoption, so far from appeasing the conflict, would 
have been to bring it more rapidly to a head. 

One effect of this might have been the withdrawal of Italy 
from the League of Nations. This is a threat which has con- 
stantly been put about by Italian spokesmen in recent years and 
has even formed the subject of official deliberations by the 
Fascist Grand Council. It has undoubtedly exercised, and to a 
certain extent still exercises, an influence over the other Govern- 
ments and over public opinion. A more careful study of Italian 
diplomacy might have relieved these apprehensions. With so 
many claimants for permanent seats on the Council it was not 
likely that the “ marginal Great Power ”’ would lightly surrender 
its position. Moreover, no government has known better than the 
Italian how to make a skilful use of the League machinery 
whether in the Council or the Assembly or the Secretariat or in the 
proceedings of the International Labour Organisation. For the 
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present Italian Government, ever since it discovered it in 1923, 
the League has been an immense diplomatic chessboard, presenting 
fascinating possibilities for the exercise of ingenuity and finesse. 
Whether a government actuated by these motives is a valuable 
member of a co-operative organisation is quite another matter. 
Undoubtedly there is a great deal of confusion of thought on this 
subject. It seems to be assumed in certain quarters that the 
more universal the League membership becomes the more effective 
it must necessarily be; and in this belief invitations are constantly 
being held out to the absent Governments. The truth is, of course, 
that the contagious power of the “‘ League spirit” is strictly 
limited in its possibilities and that, when a government is definitely 
non-co-operative in its outlook and policy, its presence at Geneva 
can only be a source of weakness and disintegration. There is 
good scriptural warrant for saying that there are some forms of 
evil spirit which it is a duty not merely to keep out but to drive 
out. 

But, apart from these more general considerations, the 
question as to the use of preventive measures in the earlier 
stages of the dispute raises another and somewhat formidable 
difficulty—the problem of the “ time-lag’’ in publio opinion on 
foreign affairs. Supposing that the Italo—-Ethiopian dispute 
had thus been brought to an issue in January, or in April or May, 
or in July, before the Italian forces had been fully assembled in 
East Africa, before the Italian Government had manifested its 
unwillingness to discuss the situation on equal terms with the 
Ethiopian representative at the Council, before it had refused 
the suggestions put forward in Paris, what would have been the 
state of public opinion in Great Britain and other League coun- 
tries? The crisis would have been precipitated on what might 
easily have been represented as a secondary question or even as 
an unnecessary and humiliating demand. The fact remains that 
it was only after the aggravation of the dispute and after the 
prestige of the Italian Government and people had become too 
deeply engaged for withdrawal from the adventure to seem possible 
to them that public opinion in League countries was sufficiently 
aroused to enable the governments to take strong action. Absten- 
tion from the insistence on preventive measures has indeed made 
it impossible for the League to hinder the outbreak of war. But 
would the outbreak of war in October have been prevented if 
public opinion had become confused and divided over a wrangle 
on procedure in May or July? 

This is far from being a convincing argument against the 
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adoption of preventive measures against a Great Power; but it 
does at least indicate certain difficulties which must have been 
in the minds of the statesmen concerned with the dispute. 

Another argument against the adoption of preventive measures 
is that they would have required unanimity on the Council, 
including the vote of the Italian representative. This has 
become a routine plea for inertia ever since the Japanese used 
their veto in the autumn of 1931. But the difficulty is not 
insuperable. It is always possible to take concerted action without 
a Council resolution. Of the legal minds which delight in bringing 
forward this argument, so reminiscent of the Polish Diet of old 
times, we may say: “ where there is no will, there is no way.” 
The Covenant assumes a will to co-operate on the part of League 
members for League purposes. 

Thus on September 4th, when the Council for the first time 
took the dispute under its own jurisdiction, the sands were fast 
running out. The rains would be over in four weeks, some said 
in less. A sword of Damocles was suspended over Geneva. 

It was under these circumstances that the Council proceeded 
to apply Article 15 of the League Covenant. This Article pro- 
vides first for a stage of conciliation between the parties and 
then, should this break down, for a report by the Council which 
is more in the nature of an arbitration. But the award, or recom- 
mendation, as it is called, is not binding on the parties. All 
that is laid down is that a party accepting it is protected by the 
Covenant even after the three months’ limit laid down in Article 
12. The other party is not compelled under the Covenant to 
carry out the terms of the “ report’; but he cannot attack the 
conforming party without violating the Covenant and laying 
himself open to the sanctions of Article 16. 

Between September 4th and the outbreak of hostilities on 
October 3rd, the Council was passing through the stages provided 
for in Article 15. On September 6th it appointed a Committee 
of Five to find a basis of conciliation under paragraph 3 of the 
Article. Its suggestions were accepted in principle by Ethiopia 
but rejected by Italy. It submitted its report to the Council 
on September 26th. The Council then proceeded to the task of 
drawing up the report provided for in paragraph 4. This it 
began to do through a Committee consisting of all the members 
of the Council other than the representatives of the parties. 
This new body—the Committee of Thirteen, as it was called— 
had not proceeded far with its work when hostilities broke out 
on October 3rd. 
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Would it not have been possible to adopt preventive measures 
at this stage? The Assembly was in session, public opinion 
throughout the world was keyed up; there was indeed pressure 
from many quarters, not least from Great Britain, in favour of 
strong action to protect Ethiopia. The speech of the British 
Foreign Secretary in the Assembly on September 11th was 
evidence of a new temper both in the British Government and 
in the country. Moreover, the Ethiopian Government was 
appealing for the despatch of observers to watch over the frontier 
regions. An aggression was plainly in preparation. Does not 
Article 10 lay it down in set terms that ‘in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression ’’ (i.e. aggression against territorial 
integrity and political independence) “‘ the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled ” ? 
What might have been impracticable in May or even in July was 
surely practicable in September. Why then was nothing done ? 

The answer to this question is not to be found in general 
considerations. It is frankly particular and political. No 
preventive measures were adopted in September because the 
French Government was not willing to join in them, or even to 
make them a subject of serious discussion. By this time a large 
part of the British Navy was concentrated in the danger zone, 
thereby providing the nucleus for just such an international 
naval demonstration as had been contemplated by the framers of 
the report of 1927. Had it been joined by a few units from the 
French, Russian, Spanish, Greek and Turkish navies, the whole 
force operating on behalf of the League, it would have put a new 
face on the situation. But the French Government was un- 
willing, and the Italian Government knew that it would be 
unwilling. It knew also that, to say the least, it would be very 
reluctant to adopt not only the preventive measures which the 
Covenant advises, but the repressive measures which the 
Covenant enjoins in such circumstances as those which arose 
on October 3rd. There was, in fact, a Franco—Italian entente; 
and the existence of this entente was a major factor in Signor 
Mussolini’s calculations. Thus the issue was squarely between 
the entente on the one hand and the Covenant on the other, or, 
as Mr. Eden has repeatedly put it, both at the Council table and 
elsewhere, between the old and the new order. The Italian 
Government was from the beginning in no doubt as to which 
was the stronger; and, in spite of M. Laval’s speech in the 
Assembly on September 13th, up to October 3rd its calculations 
had been justified. 
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With the outbreak of hostilities the procedure under Article 15 
was rudely interrupted. The Council hastily adopted the first 
part of the report of the Committee of Thirteen, dealing with the 
circumstances of the dispute; but what should have been the 
concluding part, the statement of the “‘ recommendations deemed 
just and proper” in regard to it was put on one side. The 
Council merely reserved the right ‘‘ to make subsequently such 
other recommendations as it” might ‘“ consider advisable.” In 
other words, it is the Council, not the Committee of Five,! which 
remains on watch for an opportunity of putting forward terms of 
settlement. 

The Council’s next duty was to affix responsibility for the 
violation of the Covenant. There had, it is true, been no declara- 
tion of war. But fortunately President Roosevelt, in immediately 
applying the Neutrality Act, had recognised that there was a 
state of war. On October 5th, forty-eight hours after the out- 
break of hostilities, the Council appointed a Committee of Six to 
“study the situation’ and to “enable it to take a decision.” 
This Committee had two questions to answer :—(1) Is there a 
state of war between Italy and Ethiopia? (2) If so, has there 
been recourse to war in violation of Articles 12, 13 or 15 of the 
Covenant? The Committee, having before it the proclamations of 
the Italian High Command, concluded that ‘ the Italian Govern- 
ment had had recourse to war contrary to its engagements under 
Article 12 of the Covenant.” 

This report was submitted tothe Council on Monday, October 
7th, and the members of the Council were asked individually, by 
roll-call, whether they agreed with it or not, the parties concerned 
being asked after the other members. Of the fifteen members 
present all but the Italian representatives answered in the 
affirmative. Thus, four days after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
responsibility was affixed. 

Here again there is occasion for brief comment. The Covenant 
does not provide that either the Council or the Assembly of the 
League should take a decision as to the responsibility for a break 
of the Covenant. The decision is left to the individual States. 
Since, however, the Council and the Assembly were in session it 
was natural, and indeed inevitable, that the Governments should 
use these organs for the communication of their individual 
decisions. This was the meaning of the roll-call, which was not 
a vote on a Council Resolution but an expression of fifteen 
individual opinions. A similar procedure was adopted in the 
Assembly, except that, whether to spare the feelings of the 


”? 


1 Appointed on September 6th, vide supra. 
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Italians or to make it more embarrassing for possible waverers, 
the onus of stating their case was laid upon those who did not 
accept the conclusions of the report, whilst silent acquiescence was 
counted as a vote in the affirmative. The Assembly proceedings 
took place on October gth to 12th, on which latter date both the 
Council and the Assembly stood adjourned. Of the fifty-four 
States represented in the Assembly, fifty accepted the Council’s 
conclusions, which came before the Assembly in the shape of the 
minutes of the Council proceedings, whilst four, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary and Albania, refused to accept them. None of the 
three last-named, however, based their refusal on a contestation 
of the facts on which the conclusions of the Council’s report were 
based. The Albanian delegate stated bluntly that the terms of 
Albania’s alliance with Italy took precedence of the Covenant. 
The other two arrived at the same result along more diplomatic 
lines. It was indeed impossible to find a flaw in the report of 
the Committee of Six. In effect, the three objectors were simply 
stating that, placed as they were, they proposed to violate their 
obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant. For this they were 
making themselves liable to expulsion under Article 16, para. 4. 
But since the application of this paragraph is not mandatory but 
permissive and there was as yet no prospect of its being applied 
to Italy herself, they ran little risk in that respect. 

All this insistence on procedure may seem wearisome and 
superfluous to British readers. But no one who followed the 
proceedings at close quarters can doubt the value of having a 
written document such as the Covenant as a Charter of Co- 
operation in such an emergency. Litera scripta manet. The 
plain text confounded the waverers, the sceptics and the would-be 
saboteurs. And it afforded the loyal majority the immense 
advantage of being in a position to use the weapon of publicity— 
what has been called the mobilisation of shame—in case of need. 
The Covenant by itself would no doubt have been of little avail. 
But the Covenant with an immense public opinion behind it was 
a weapon which no government, least of all the French Govern- 
ment, with its traditional respect for written engagements, could 
afford to ignore. 

With the adjournment of the Assembly and the Council the 
issue entered upon a new phase which lies beyond the scope 
of these pages. Article 16 came into play. But a few concluding 
observations may be permitted. 

When, on the evening of October 7th, the roll-call on the Coun- 
cil had carried the League from Article 15 to the threshold of 
Sanctions, the first sensation in League circles was one of surprise, 
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almost of stupefaction. It was hard to realise that this massive 
weapon, that had grown rusty through disuse during fifteen 
years, was at last to be brought out and tested. For it is the 
one important article of the Covenant to which practically no 
attention had been directed since the very early days of the League. 
During the first year of the League, indeed, both the Council and 
the Assembly had devoted attention to the subject and an Inter- 
national Blockade Committee had been appointed to make 
recommendations. Its report was laid before the Second 
Assembly in 1921 and was adopted with a few amendments. 
These “ Resolutions of 1921” were the most recent guidance 
which the League had before it on the article in general. They 
are, however, in no sense binding, since they were only adopted 
“ provisionally ”’ at that time and, of course, do not amend the 
original text of the Article. Nevertheless, their broad effect 
is to strengthen the hands of those who wish to see Article 16 
applied not at all in the spirit and as little as possible in the letter. 

No one can read Article 16 with an unbiassed mind without 
recognising, firstly, that it contemplates that the economic 
sanctions under paragraph (1) and the military, naval and air 
sanctions under paragraph (2) would be carried out immediately 
and simultaneously, and secondly that the economic sanctions 
would be complete and not partial and piecemeal. Indeed, 
to study the origins of Article 16 is to realise that the economic 
sanctions were originally conceived of as supplementary to the 
military, as the contribution of the weaker States who had little 
else to give to the common stock. The Resolutions of 1921, 
however, blunt the edge of the Article both in respect of immediacy 
and simultaneity, though even in them there is no warrant to 
be found for setting aside altogether the enforcement of para- 
graph (2). 

The “ affectionate ”’ relationship—the adjective is taken from 
the French press—between Baron Aloisi and M. Laval ruled 
out all thoughts of the expulsion of Italy from the League. 
This made it impossible for the enforcement of Article 16, however 
gradual and fragmentary, to be carried through by the League 
organs, on which the Italian representative retained his right of 
veto. This difficulty was circumvented by entrusting the 
“co-ordination ”’ of the measures taken by the fifty loyal States 
to an independent international Conference, reporting back straight 
to the Governments. This Conference and its Sub-Committees 
do not sit in public and access to its private meetings has been 
limited to members of the League Secretariat specially named for 
duty in this connection. It has set to work on its complicated 
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task with energy and has succeeded in securing what is under 
the circumstances a remarkable degree of agreement. So within 
six and a half weeks of the aggression the economic sanctions 
will be put into force with a fair measure of universality. Thus 
at the moment of writing the issue between “ affection’”’ and 
principle, between the Franco-Italian entente and the Covenant, 
between equality before the Law and the conception of a “ colonial 
war,” in a word, between the old order and the new, is still hanging 
in the balances. 


NOTE ON PROPOSALS FOR THE APPLICATION OF 
SANCTIONS AGAINST THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 


On November 2nd, 1935, the sanctions against the Italian Govern- 
ment laid down in the five proposals recommended to the Governments 
of the Members of the League by the Co-ordination Committee set up 
on October roth, were formally approved and passed for application on 
November 18th. Only certain technical details of their application, 
connected mainly with clearing agreements and questions of transit, 
remained to be settled. 

The number of States concerned in the application of sanctions is 
56, the number of Governments who have intimated that they will 
carry out the proposals being at present : 

Proposal No. I (arms embargo), 51 

Proposal No. II (financial measures), 51 

Proposal No. III (refusal of Italian goods), 49 
Proposal No. IV (embargo on exports to Italy), 49 
Proposal No. V (mutual assistance), 41 + 


Apart from Albania, Austria and Hungary, the Governments of which 
have signified their abstention from the working of the League Com- 
mittees, only Paraguay has negatived all the proposals, its Government 
stating that in their opinion it was undesirable to take the necessary 


action. 
The texts of the proposals adopted are as follows :— 





Proposal No. I. With a view to facilitating for the Governments 
of the Members of the League of Nations the execution of their obliga- 
tions under Article 16 of the Covenant, the following measures should 
be taken forthwith :— 

(x1) The Governments of the Members of the League of Nations 
which are enforcing at the moment measures to prohibit or restrict 
the exportation, re-exportation, or transit of arms, munitions, and 
implements of war to Ethiopia will annul these measures immedi- 


ately. 
) The Governments of the Members of the League of Nations 
will prohibit immediately the exportation, re-exportation or 
transit to Italy or Italian possessions of arms, munitions, and 
implements of war enumerated in the attached list. 


1 The Times, November 4th, 1935. 
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(3) The Governments of the Members of the League of Nations 
will take such steps as may be necessary to secure that arms, 
munitions, and implements of war enumerated in the attached 
list exported to countries other than Italy will not be re-exported 
directly or indirectly to Italy or to Italian possessions. 

(4) The measures provided for in paragraphs 2 and 3 are to 
apply to contracts in process of execution. 


Each Government is requested to inform the Committee through 
the Secretary-General of the League within the shortest possible time 
of the measures which it has taken in conformity with the above 
provisions. 

(To this resolution was attached a detailed schedule of arms and 
munitions.) 


Proposal No. IIJ.—The Governments of the Members of the League 
of Nations will forthwith take all measures necessary torender impossible 
the following operations :— 


(x) All loans to or for the Italian Government and all subscrip- 
tions to loans issued in Italy or elsewhere by or for the Italian 
Government. 

(2) All banking or other credits to or for the Italian Govern- 
ment and any further execution by advance, overdraft, or other- 
wise of existing contracts to lend directly or indirectly to the 
Italian Government. 

(3) All loans to or for any public authority, person, or corpora- 
tion in Italian territory and all subscriptions to such loans issued 
in Italy or elsewhere. 

(4) All banking or other credits to or for any public authority, 
person, or corporation in Italian territory and any further execution 
by advance, overdraft, or otherwise of existing contracts to lend 
directly or indirectly to such authority, person, or corporation. 

(5) All issues of shares or other capital flotations for any public 
authority, person, or corporation in Italian territory and all 
subscriptions to such issues of shares or capital flotations in Italy 
or elsewhere. 

(6) The Governments will take all measures necessary to render 
impossible the transactions mentioned in paragraphs (1) to (5) 
whether effected directly or through intermediaries of whatsoever 
nationality. 


The Governments are invited to put into operation at once such of 
the measures recommended as can be enforced without fresh legislation 
and to take all practicable steps to secure that the measures recom- 
mended are completely put into operation by October 31st, 1935. 


Proposal No. III.—(x) The Governments of the Members of 
the League of Nations will prohibit the importation into their 
territories of all goods (other than gold or silver bullion and coin) 
consigned from or grown, produced, or manufactured in Italy or 
Italian possessions, from whatever place arriving. 

(2) Goods grown or produced in Italy or Italian possessions 
which have been subjected to some process in another country, and 
goods manufactured partlyin Italy or Italian possessions and partly 
in another country will be considered as falling within the scope of 
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the prohibition unless 25 per cent. or more of the value of the goods 
at the time when they left the place from which they were last con- 
signed is attributable to processes undergone since the goods last 
left Italy or Italian possessions. 

(3) Goods the subject of existing contracts will not be excepted 
from the prohibition. 

(4) Goods en route at the time of imposition of the prohibition 
would be excepted from its operation. In giving effect to this 
provision, Governments may, for convenience of administration, 
fix an appropriate date having regard to the normal time necessary 
for transport from Italy, after which goods will become subject to 
the prohibition. 

(5) Personal belongings of travellers from Italy or Italian 
possessions may also be excepted from its operation. 


Proposal No. IV.—(1) The Governments of the Members of the 
League of Nations will extend the application of paragraph (2) 
of Proposal I of the Co-ordination Committee to the following 
articles as regards their exportation and re-exportation to Italy and 
Italian possessions, which will accordingly be prohibited :— 
(a) Horses, mules, donkeys, camels and all other transport animals ; 
(6) rubber; (c) bauxite, aluminium and alumina (aluminium 
oxide), iron ore, and scrap iron; chromium, manganese, nickel, 
titanium, tungsten, vanadium, their ores and ferro-alloys (and also 
ferro-molybdenum, ferro-silicon, ferro-silico-manganese and ferro- 
silico-manganese-aluminium) ; tin and tin ore. 

List (c) above includes all crude forms of the minerals and 
metals mentioned and their ores, scrap, and alloys. 

(2) The Governments of the Members of the League of Nations 
will take such steps as may be necessary to secure that the articles 
mentioned in paragraph (1) above exported to countries other than 
Italy or Italian possessions will not be re-exported directly or 
indirectly to Italy or to Italian possessions. 

(3) The measures provided for in paragraphs (1) and (2) above 
are to apply to contracts in course of execution. 

(4) Goods en route at the time of imposition of the prohibition 
will be excepted from its operation. In giving effect to this pro- 
vision Governments may, for the convenience of administration, 
fix an appropriate date, having regard to the normal time necessary 
for transport to Italy or Italian possessions, after which goods will 
become subject to the prohibition. 


Proposal No. V.—The Co-ordination Committee draws the special 


attention of all Governments to their obligations under paragraph 3 of 
Article 16 of the Covenant, according to which the Members of the 
League undertake mutually to support one another in the application of 
the economic and financial measures taken under this Article. 











(t) With a view to carrying these obligations into effect the 
Members of the League of Nations will : 

(a) Adopt immediately measures to assure that no action 
taken as a result of Article 16 will deprive any country applying 
sanctions of such advantages as the commercial agreements con- 
cluded by the participating States with Italy afforded it through 
the operation of the most-favoured-nation clause ; aie 

(b) Take appropriate steps with a view to replacing, within 
the limits of the requirements of their respective countries, 
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imports from Italy by the import of similar products from the 
participating States ; 

(c) Be willing, after the application of economic sanctions, 
to enter into negotiations with any participating country which 
has sustained a loss with a view to increasing the sale of goods 
so as to offset any loss of Italian markets which the application 
of sanctions may have involved ; 

(d) In cases in which they have suffered no loss in respect of 
any given commodity, abstain from demanding the application 
of any most-favoured-nation clause in the case of any privileges 
granted under paragraphs (b) and (c) in respect of that 
commodity. 


(2) With the above objects the Governments will, if necessary, 
with the assistance of the Committee of Eighteen, study in par- 
ticular the possibility of adopting, within the limits of their existing 
obligations, and taking into consideration the annexed opinion 
of the Legal Sub-Committee of the Co-ordination Committee, the 
following measures :— 

(i) The increase by all appropriate measures of their imports 
in favour of such countries as may have suffered loss of Italian 
markets on account of the application of sanctions ; 

(ii) In order to facilitate this increase, the taking into con- 
sideration of the obligations of mutual support and of the ad- 
vantages which the trade of certain States Members of the 
League of Nations not participating in the sanctions would obtain 
from the application of these sanctions in order to reduce by 
every appropriate means and to an equitable degree, imports 
coming from these countries ; 

(iii) The promotion by all means in their power of business 
relations between firms interested in the sale of goods in Italian 
markets which have been lost owing to the application of sanc- 
tions and firms normally importing such goods ; 

(iv) Assistance generally in the organisation of the inter- 
national marketing of goods with a view to offsetting any loss of 
Italian markets which the application of sanctions may have 
involved. 

They will also examine under the same conditions the possibility of 
financial or other measures to supplement the commercial measures in so 
far as these latter may not ensure sufficient international mutua! support. 

(3) The Co-ordination Committee requests the Committee of 
Eighteen to afford, if necessary, to the Governments concerned 
the assistance contemplated at the beginning of Part (2) of the 
present proposal. 

(Reports submitted by the Legal Sub-Committee on the appli- 
cation of sanctions and (1) private contracts, commercial treaties 
and treaties of friendship and non-aggression, (2) the most- 
favoured-nation clause and (3) international conventions con- 
cerning freedom of communications were annexed to the pro- 
posals.) 

On November 6th, 1935, the Committee of Eighteen adopted a 
Canadian proposal to extend the embargo on exports to Italy to the 
following raw materials and products : oil and its derivatives; pig iron, 
iron and steel; coal and coke and fuels derived from them. 



































THE WATER PROBLEMS OF ABYSSINIA 
AND BORDERING COUNTRIES 


By A. BEEBY THOMPSON 


THE mountainous regions of Abyssinia and Eritrea are re- 
sponsible for a heavy rainfall in a part of Africa which is singu- 
larly arid and bare. All the bordering countries and the lowlands 
of Ethiopia, although deluged in rain at times, suffer from a water 
scarcity which is reflected in the sparsely populated and unfertile 
regions where a nomad existence is enforced by sheer necessity 
on the few inhabitants. In parts the rainfall may be equal to 
the average of England, but it is erratic in its distribution and 
incidence and quite insufficient to support a healthy vegetation 
where a fierce sun and dry wind quickly evaporate much of 
the rain precipitated. During the rains between May and 
September great volumes of water reach the main watercourses of 
Ethiopia, but the rugged topography tends to encourage its con- 
vergence to a few major valleys communicating with rivers which 
either reach the ocean or end abruptly in lakes or swamps where all is 
consumed by water plants (papyrus mainly) or lost by evaporation. 

By far the most important discharge channel from Abyssinia 
is the Blue Nile, which rising in Lake Tana at 6000 feet elevation 
follows a circuitous course in gorges and deep valleys before enter- 
ing the Sudan, where it is joined by two tributaries, the Dinder 
and the Rahad. The Atbara is another important river which 
supplements the Nile flow nearly 200 miles below the junction 
of the Blue and White Niles at Khartoum, but all other drainage 
from Abyssinia on the Sudan side, with the exception of the Sobat 
which joins the White Nile near Malakal and consequently 
supplements the flow from Equatorial Africa, spreads over the 
plains when it leaves the hill country, watering and fertilising 
fan-shaped strips of country where it does not reach depressions 
and form swamps. 


1 The mean monthly discharges of the Nile and its tributaries are given by 
the Egyptian Irrigation Authorities as follows in cubic meters per second :— 


Average 

Maximum. Minimum. for Year. 
Main Nile, Wadi Halfa_ . P . 8520 Sept. 570 May 2790 
Blue Nile, Khartoum P . - 5720 ,, 120 ,, 1650 
White Nile, Khartoum . ; . 1430 Oct. 570 ,, 840 
Sobat . So IO oss 110 450 


Victoria Nile, below Lake Kioga | 740 Nov. 580 March 670 
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Not without justification is Egypt deeply concerned with 
events in Abyssinia, as it is upon the annual Blue Nile flood 
that the rich delta of that country depends for the annual fertilisa- 
tion and watering of about 5,500,000 acres of cultivated ground. 
Unlike the White Nile which carries little suspended matter, its 
swift running waters are heavily laden with silt when in flood, 
and no serious evaporation losses are caused by dissipation in 
extensive swamps: also the contracted valley in which it rushes 
admits of little in the way of useful irrigation projects until the 
Sudan is reached. Aided by a dam at Sennar retaining some 
700,000,000 cubic metres of water, no less than 700,000 acres of 
fertile cotton soil in the Gesira is irrigated for growing cotton 
and grain under suitable rotation, and this great civilising enter- 
prise is undertaken by the Sudan Plantations Company in partner- 
ship with the Sudan Government. 

Enormous volumes of water escape to the Mediterranean 
when the Blue Nile is in flood (up to 10,000 cubic metres a second), 
and so considerable is the rise of level (20 feet) that the waters 
of the White Nile are for a time held back at Omdurman, forming 
a useful reserve of clear water for later storage in the Assuan 
dam and eventual passage to Egypt when the silt-laden waters 
from Abyssinia have passed the sluices. Of interest is the fact 
that the Egyptian delta composing modern Egypt consists almost 
entirely of silt carried from Abyssinia, for little water reaches 
the Nile along a strip of over 1,700 miles of almost rainless 
country through which the Nile runs between Atbara and the 
sea.} 

As the Blue Nile Valley does not lend itself to useful con- 
servation works, main interest has long centred in Lake Tana, 
where much water can be effectively and inexpensively retained 
during the wet season. By controlling the outlet of this lake 
of 1200 square miles in area, it is calculated that no less than 
II,000,000,000 cubic metres of water could be preserved for release 
when the silt-charged flood waters had subsided and water was 
urgently needed in Egypt for crops between March and June. 
Negotiations with Abyssinia for the construction of works to 
regulate the flow from Lake Tana have proceeded for years 
without concluding any agreement, for although it is not believed 
that the Blue Nile waters could be deflected into other channels 
or utilised to an extent which would endanger supplies to Egypt 
and the Sudan, it is regarded as particularly unfortunate that such 


1 During the period of shortage in Egypt, Hurst estimates that no less than 
50 per cent. of the Nile flow is provided by the African Equatorial lakes. 
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useful and simple works should be hindered by purely political 
considerations. 

The Jebel Aulia dam, now in course of construction on the 
White Nile, north of Khartoum, will help Egypt in the critical 
period with its storage of about 3,000,000,000 cubic metres of 
water from Central Africa, but other projects designed to deal 
with the water from the Central African lakes and its passage 
through or around the papyrus-covered swamps of the Sud area 
involve far more difficult and expensive works than the relatively 
simple Tana undertaking. 

Two important cotton-growing areas in the Sudan owe their 
origin to silt and waters from the Eritrean mountains. North 
of Kassala the Gash has deposited over the plain a great fan- 
shaped stretch of rich alluvium where about 100,000 acres of 
land are annually watered sufficiently to support to maturity 
a healthy growth of cotton and other crops. 

At Tokar on the Red Sea maritime plains the Baraka annually 
waters and enriches with new silt about 50,000 acres of ground 
spread fan-like over the plains, where an exceptionally high- 
grade cotton is raised together with the food requirements of 
the cultivators. At both places the problem of furnishing water 
for the workers and their domestic animals has only been solved 
by its conveyance by pipe line from a distance, for the fine silts 
only hold capillary water, and the occasional pockets of sand 
usually give water only for a period, and that generally too saline 
to drink in comfort. On both of these dry deltas works have 
been carried out to direct the flood water along directions where 
the ground is most fertile or the location more convenient for 
orderly development. 

In the case of the Gash the Italians were in a position of 
being able to deflect its flood waters on to Eritrean soil suitable 
for cultivation, and only after long and delicate negotiations was 
it arranged that for certain considerations based on crop values 
a definite proportion of the annual flood should be taken for their 
use from its natural course by works constructed in the bed of the 
stream. 

No rivers run into Kenya or British Somaliland from Abyssinia, 
although in Italian Somaliland two important streams carry 
water from the Abyssinian highlands to the Indian Ocean, namely, 
the Juba and Shibeli. The Dawa river constitutes the boundary 
between Kenya and Abyssinia for some distance, but this enters 
the Juba to the east and is dry most of the year. The two first- 
named rivers traverse swampy malarial depressions, but could 
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doubtless be trained to irrigate large areas of country if the 
expense was justified and the health situation could be remedied. 
Lake Rudolph receives the drainage of much hilly country but 
has no outlet, and the Sobat river runs into the White Nile near 
Malakal. 

The Hawash river, which flows amidst malarial surroundings 
towards French Somaliland, never reaches the Red Sea but is 
lost in swamps in the unhealthy Aussa plains. All minor streams 
are ephemeral and either discharge over the plains or die out in 
swamps. 

The scenery of the country round Abyssinia depends upon 
the nature of its relief, rainfall, elevation and the character of 
the strata exposed, but there is a great similarity of types on all 
sides. Depressed areas receiving the drainage of higher ground 
naturally support a more luxuriant vegetation than hilly regions 
from which much of the soil and humus is washed. A sinuous 
line of scrub or thorn bush generally defines in the plains the 
track followed by water during the rains, and the flood plains 
of the larger rivers or watercourses are often distinguished by a 
forested belt of large trees and dome palms with a fairly rank 
undergrowth. Glorious groves of palms and hardwood trees 
line some of the river banks and spread or contract with the 
width of the flood belt. ‘“‘ Forests ’’ of gum (Arabic), frankin- 
cense and myrrh provide an occupation for many natives in parts 
where the trees are plentiful. 

The great featureless or slightly undulating cotton-soil 
Savannahs have often an attractive park-like appearance with 
clumps of trees dotted about, or they may beno more than expanses 
of high coarse grass. Late in the season they are swept by fierce 
prairie fires from which flee in terror all forms of life, including 
insects which rise in clouds pursued by myriads of birds which, 
regardless of the heat and smoke, fly at the very edge of the 
advancing flame. On the more rocky soil giant and dwarf 
Euphorbia flourish, and in high country bastard cedars are 
occasionally found with bracken fern, but most of the very arid 
districts with little covering of soil are sparingly carpeted with 
grasses and may or may not be thickly overgrown with thorn 
bush. Very curiously, weeks ahead of the rains many of the 
shrubs break into leaf or flower, providing a striking contrast 
with the bare winter garb of the rest. Tamarisk also thrive in 
some of the more salty watercourses where other forms of 
vegetation will not flourish. 

Here and there in these countries a veritable arcadia will 
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be found in some rather inaccessible, sheltered and watered 
spot which high winds fail to reach and the usual pests seem to 
ignore. Such a place is Medishi, not far distant from the Italian 
frontier on the coastal range of British Somaliland, at an elevation 
of about 6000 feet, the final retreat of the Mad Mullah when 
pressed by the British forces. In this sheltered narrow valley a 
Government garden watered by a perennial stream grows in 
profusion monster cabbages, cauliflowers, brussels sprouts, 
carrots, peas, asparagus, alongside limes, oranges, mangoes, 
bananas and pineapples, a truly incongruous mixture. 

Dotted about the semi-arid countries encircling Abyssinia 
are patches of soil well suited for cultivation of food crops, cotton 
and other products. Sometimes it is a rich decomposition 
product of volcanic or igneous rocks which has somehow escaped 
erosion by wind and water, but the successful cultivation of rain 
crops in such ground is dependent upon the amount of seasonal 
rain and of the near-by occurrence of potable water for the 
cultivators and their animals. Unless drinkable water is accessible 
such ground is useless except for grazing purposes in the rains, 
when superficial collections of water provide for the needs of the 
nomad herdsmen. 

Hundreds of square miles of fertile black cotton soil (léess) 
occur in some parts where the absorbed rainfall is more than 
sufficient to support healthy crops, but these rich lands are value- 
less for cultivation unless within reach of one of the rivers or 
water-holes which do not fail in the dry season. This léess is a 
wind-blown deposit of the finest particles, and its black and fruitful 
properties are due to the annual assimilation of decayed or burnt 
vegetation through the medium of cracks which develop in the 
hot dry weather following loss of moisture. Soon after the rains 
cease a mosaic pattern of cracks develops on the surface, and these 
gradually expand until they may be inches wide and feet deep, 
rendering movements of men or animals very tiring and difficult. 
Even a car transmits an unpleasant vibration to occupants. 
When wet the country is almost impassable for men, animals or 
motor cars, as the soft, slippery mass prevents progress even 
if one is not bogged entirely. 

A few feet of fissured cotton soil will readily absorb the whole 
of a 20-inch rainfall, swelling sufficiently in the process to seal 
all cracks and enclosing all loose organic matter which has been 
carried into the crevices. No watercourses traverse these plains 
as there is no run-off, and a rank growth of elephant grass 5 to 
10 feet high often thrives and attracts game in great numbers. 
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All absorbed water being held in capillary pores, little, if any, 
can reach underlying rocks or run over the surface; therefore 
the conditions are very unfavourable for the location of lasting 
supplies of water. 

Successful experiments have been made in the Sudan with 
earthen tanks, of about 1,000,000 gallons capacity, excavated 
in the cotton soil near some of the rocky hills which abruptly 
rise from the plains and from which all precipitated rain quickly 
runs. 

However fertile the soil and favourable the water situation, 
crop cultivation is a precarious occupation in these arid and semi- 
arid countries, for quite apart from the ever-present vagaries of 
rainfall, insect pests and human and animal depredations are 
an incessant menace. Locusts, grasshoppers, birds, rats, mice, 
ants and other vermin descend on cultivation in clouds or hosts, 
ruthlessly devouring all in their path, leaving only devastation 
and desolation behind. Occasional hurricanes flatten growing 
crops, sand devils carve avenues of destruction through the fields 
of waving corn, and every herd of animals driven across the 
country enacts its toll from the unhappy cultivators despite 
watchmen perched on raised platforms, thorn hedges and other 
primitive devices to keep out marauders. No wonder the native 
shows a disinclination to grow crops, for from his own people 
he can obtain no redress except by force, which, if exercised, 
causes bloodshed and subsequent unwelcome attentions from 
the European officials bent on preserving order at all costs. 
Scorching winds and sandstorms may wither up crops approaching 
maturity after months of ceaseless and anxious vigilance. 

One of the most serious problems faced by the authorities 
is the maintenance of peace along river banks where the cultivator 
has settled and irrigates his ground, for on the cessation of rains 
the hot, thirsty and hungry animals, being driven by the nomad 
shepherds to water, stampede into the cultivation, causing 
widespread damage to growing crops. Muchis being accomplished 
by experts, but not until permanent water is developed at numerous 
and widespread intervals can these troubles be eliminated, for 
nothing can prevent the ravages of starving and thirsty animals 
suddenly thrown amidst plenty. 

In all the countries around Abyssinia locusts constitute 
an ever-present danger which can never be fought by the native 
and are only imperfectly dealt with by Europeans. For hours 
or days the sky is darkened by their flight, in the path of which 
every scrap of vegetation is devoured, a situation made worse 
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by the deposition of eggs which a little later are the source of an 
invasion of ravenous hoppers which convert the earth into a 
crawling, moving black mass. 

Everywhere the white ant flourishes, although it is more 
prevalent in some districts than others. No organic substance 
seems to escape its attention and it would be difficult to find a 
tree, shrub or decaying twig or leaf unattacked in many parts. 
Lying awake at night in a straw hut the incessant gnawing of these 
termites is heard and a fine powdery dust falls continuously on 
everything below. On the plains they encase all rotting vegetation 
with casts of mud which sets like cement, and they build up around 
decayed tree trunks massive castellated cement structures, 
6 to 20 feet high, which are landmarks in the district. 

Fierce gales of great intensity at certain times sweep over 
localised areas, raising clouds of sand or dust which render life 
nearly unendurable and causing great soil erosion. These are 
especially prevalent in the rich silty areas at the end of the cultiva- 
tion period when the surface is parched and the wilted plants 
bleached. High winds preceding a storm lap up so much fine, 
dry silt in some districts that the sun is totally obscured for hours, 
and a veritable inferno of black dust overwhelms everything. 
As inhabitants of Khartoum and Medani know, there is no escape 
from the effects of these haboobs, indoors or out of doors, which 
with little notice and at intervals envelop everything and every- 
body in violently driven clouds of filth. 

At Tokar, in the Sudan, incessant local winds of gale force 
continue for weeks, at certain periods carving wave-like furrows 
feet deep in the silty earth and causing such drifts that the houses 
have to be dug out each year from mounds which almost conceal 
their presence. Providentially this occurs just after the cotton 
crop has been harvested and the bulk of the population has left 
for a more agreeable place. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered why there is little 
organised agriculture in the countries surrounding Abyssinia 
even where there is a moderate rainfall, but, if a less precarious 
occupation, the pastoralist has not an easy or uneventful life. 
With their herds and flocks of cattle, camels, sheep and goats, 
the natives are forced to wander hither and thither in search 
of grazing and water, for soon after the rains cease many water- 
holes dry up and the over-grazed vegetation is not replaced by 
new growth. As feed gets increasingly scarce and water becomes 
more difficult to find, longer distances have to be travelled by 
animals getting thinner and more weary every day until they start 
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to die of malnutrition or disease. So enfeebled do the sheep 
often become towards the end of the dry season that they are 
scarcely able to support their own weight, and often have to be 
carried by the shepherds and lifted out of the way of an approach- 
ing car. Asa last resort branches of trees with foliage are felled 
and bulbous plants uprooted to give the animals something eatable, 
but as the need for water is even greater than the need for food, 
the approaches to all water-holes become barren, dusty wastes, 
over which thousands of suffering animals wearily struggle half 
suffocated in dust, only to return a little later along the same bare 
congested tracks before any meagre feed is reached. Camel 
flies, ticks and other insects never cease to worry the distressed 
beasts, and even birds suck the blood of those with sores. Pre- 
datory animals always hover on the fringe of sick and weak beasts 
and vultures appear as out of the blue directly a sick animal 
falls. 

The scenes round important water-holes are truly fascinating, 
though distressing, for day and night an incessant stream of 
animals is driven to the mouth of the wells where tired, per- 
spiring men and women draw water in skins whilst chanting 
monotonous songs. 

Where water is not very plentiful long waits are enforced 
whilst it collects in the wells after exhaustion, and it is no easy 
matter to keep segregated the different herds striving to reach 
water. All large water centres become badly fouled, and at times 
the water is disgustingly dirty and malodorous due to the wash 
of animal excreta into the wells. In British Somaliland, where 
in parts the water is obtained from caverns in anhydrite or 
gypsum deposits, the organic acids act on the sulphates to produce 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which transmits to the water a nauseating 
taste and odour and a black colour, yet it is freely consumed by 
both men and animals. As an example of the straits to which 
the native is sometimes driven in getting water may be mentioned 
the methods employed in some parts of the Northern Frontier 
Province of Kenya near Wajir where fissures are followed in 
limestones to a depth of 100 feet or more, so that the excava- 
tions are very irregular, and water is raised by means of a chain 
of human beings who descend the crooked holes; no less than 
seventeen men and women were found in one well, each having 
secured a precarious foothold or toe-hold in notches scooped in the 
side. Uncomfortably if not perilously perched in this position, 
giraffe-hide buckets were passed down and up the well from one 
to another to the tune of asong. The empty vessels were dropped 
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upside down in order to convey air to those below, and as each 
empty one was let fall, a full one, flung from the man below, 
was caught. For hours on end this work continued to supply 
waiting camels at the surface. 

Early rains are regarded as a god-sent blessing by the people, 
and no wonder they watch with intense anxiety for signs of 
approaching storms. The rainy season is usually heralded by 
sporadic and violent thunderstorms of very restricted dimensions, 
the news of which flashes through the country and is followed by 
wholesale migrations to the favoured district. Within a few 
days of a good storm the countryside is transformed, for grass 
springs to life, shrubs sprout and flowers appear, and a second 
deluge will complete the transformation. It is indeed an inspiring 
sight. 

Although travel by motor vehicle is possible in most parts of 
tropical Africa not covered by the so-called rain forests or cut up 
by deep ravines or gorges, it cannot be regarded as easy or pleasant, 
for in the rains when vegetation thrives the undrained and un- 
metalled mud tracks, cleared only of scrub, become sodden quag- 
mires at all points where the surface dips below the general 
level of undulating country, unless sufficiently extended periods 
of sunny windy weather dry up the mud. In the dry weather 
heat and dust render travel disagreeable and motor vehicles cut 
in the soft earth deep ruts from which it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the driver to escape. Deviations in the bush or 
scrub on either side are always adventures, for the car may sink 
in patches of softened ground or strike concealed roots of trees 
or loose branches which rip the tyres or damage the chassis. 
Splashing through wet watercourses is always fraught with risks, 
for the beds are soft and the banks washed steep after a torrential 
flow. 

Although single light cars capable of being man-handled can 
traverse most of the prairies and scrub country of Africa in the 
dry months, and even make slow headway in the rains by clever 
utilisation of the topographical features, it is quite a different 
matter for laden lorries or convoys of vehicles to get about on 
mud tracks or in uncleared bush. A few hundred miles of low- 
gear work plays havoc with motor lorries in the tropics. At 
times the writer has emerged from stretches of mud with a Ford 
car unrecognisable as such, being simply encased in a coat of half- 
dried mud. 

Excursions into any of the arid parts surrounding Abyssinia 
without adequate preparations and precautions expose the 
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participants to grave danger, for if water is lost out of range of 
places where it can be replenished, almost certain death awaits 
them. The aeroplane has greatly diminished the risk to those who 
follow a prearranged route duly notified to officials, but failing 
this the only hope lies in discovery by a stray party of nomads 
who may be carrying enough water to share a little. On many 
recognised tracks over waterless belts the bleached bones of men 
and animals bear testimony to misfortunes which have befallen 
incautious travellers. 

In all these territories the main want is water and its dis- 
covery in regions where it was previously thought to be non- 
existent is regarded by the ignorant natives as one of the greatest 
miracles of the white man. Nothing induces greater respect 
and admiration for the authorities from the simple inhabitants 
than the development of permanent supplies of water where it 
was formerly absent or only present at limited periods. Taxation 
for any other purpose than for water is repellent and popularly 
regarded as an inquisition, but for water the natives are prepared 
to pay. A restricted amount of water exploration has been 
undertaken in the Sudan, Kenya, British Somaliland, as well as 
in the French and Italian territories, but the problem has hardly 
been touched, although sufficient is now known to make it ab- 
solutely certain that important supplies of potable water can be 
tapped at numberless spots selected by the hydrologist experienced 
in desert problems. 

Experience to date does not encourage the belief that enough 
ground water exists for the irrigation of crops, but that is quite 
a secondary matter to the discovery of potable water in quantities 
adequate to supply the needs of men and animals. Once this 
is demonstrated there are, as has been explained, vast regions 
where sufficient rain crops can be grown to support village life 
and attract settlement which would go far to relieve the anxiety 
of harried officials whose work is largely increased by chasing 
wandering tribes for their taxes and keeping them out of strife 
with their neighbours. 

Without doubt the location of permanent supplies of water 
of good quality is not a simple problem, even for the expert, 
but the ignorance of the natives is surprising regarding matters 
of such vital importance to their comfort and existence. The 
primitive nomads are content to suffer indescribable privations 
rather than explore for subsoil waters, about which they hold 
somewhat hazy notions. This neglect may be partly due to 
their Moslem teaching that an Almighty ordains all and will 
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provide if he wills, and partly to their utter disinterestedness in 
works undertaken by others. Certainly they have neither the 
skill nor the tools for constructing works of a permanent nature, 
but they make no attempt to keep in repair wells which have 
been opened in the past by some more enterprising tribe or race. 

Most native water centres are located in sandy watercourses 
where the line of saturation falls as the dry season advances, so 
the wells have to be carried to increasing depths to reach water, 
often to 100 feet. When the beds are unconsolidated they are 
usually lined with plaited brushwood or roughly-shaped branches, 
but each year when the floods appear the sides collapse and the 
shafts are filled with river wash. 

Tube wells are being successfully introduced with hand 
pumps, for it is a complete misconception to imagine that the 
primitive methods employed are cheap. The wear and tear of 
ropes and buckets is excessive and much time is lost at critical 
periods in retrieving lost objects which have fallen down the wells, 
impeding or preventing the extraction of water. The recondition- 
ing or reopening of the wells each year by native craftsmen also 
involves expense or compensation of some kind. 

The foregoing information concerning the country described 
and the prevailing meteorological features shows how unsuitable 
are these inhospitable lands for European settlement in their 
present state, and so far as the writer knows no white planter 
has attempted to settle in the British-controlled territory to 
which reference is made. Along the low-lying coastal plains a 
trying humid and enervating heat prevails which saps energy 
and enforces frequent changes to more bracing climates to maintain 
health and energy, and it is only at elevations approaching 
5000 feet that Europeans can live in reasonable comfort. The 
few irrigated areas in the Sudan to which reference is made are 
worked entirely by natives directed and supervised by Govern- 
ment officials and white supervisors, and there has never been 
any thought of encouraging or even permitting European planters 
to squat on the land. 

Even in the highlands it is likely to prove very difficult for 
European cultivators of most crops to compete with natives, 
and the wild undisciplined tribes of Ethiopia and its borders are 
unlikely to settle quickly or patiently to the quiet existence of an 
agriculturist. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT' 


By Mr. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


IN his historic address at Geneva a few weeks ago, the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, prefaced his remarks by 
attempting to explain the curious character of the English people. 
The Americans have inherited that character and probably made 
some changes init. It is well to emphasise at the start that there 
is a continuous conflict within American life which explains 
many of the things we do. The American Republic was a new 
experiment at the time it was established. It was founded 
partly for religious and partly for economic purposes, but its 
founders were sincere, I think, in attempting to create a new 
place for the common man. At that time Europe was torn with 
dissension and ruled by governments which were not democratic 
in their spirit or in their nature. The American experiment was 
made in the belief that it would be possible to get away from 
this old system and establish something new, and out of that 
idea the principle of isolation arose. The American Republic 
was not strong enough to change the old system but, if left alone, 
it might build up a new system; and consequently it seems to 
me that isolation, at that time, was a tenable and, in fact, a 
necessary policy. 

But there is a second motivation in American life which seems 
inconsistent with this first belief, and this is an impulse which 
we inherited from the British, a humanitarian impulse. It was not 
long before we believed that we had a mission to carry the ideals 
of the new society which we had founded into every other part of 
the world. As far as an international system is concerned we 
believed then, as we do now, in peace. We had a very small 
conception of what was involved in peace, but the record of the 
administration of Thomas Jefferson shows him to have been a 
man who desired ardently to get away from the old traditional 
system of power politics and to erect a new era based upon peace 
and order. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October ist, 1935, with Major-Gen. 
Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 
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Thus the desire for isolation has contended with this desire to 
bring about a new order, and to spread what we believed to be 
American ideals. But as a result of the growth of our nation and 
of our economic order we see a new idea arising, the idea of 
making the United States a Great Power, of playing the game of 
power politics as it has been played in Europe, of building up an 
army and navy and of seeking our place among the empires of 
the world. That tendency, conflicting with the ideals of isolation 
and humanitarianism, explains many of the apparently irrational 
features of our foreign policy. 

When President Roosevelt came into office two years ago 
he was confronted with a difficult choice. He could have 
attempted to apply the traditional theories of deflation, which 
would have meant keeping on the gold standard and attempting 
to reduce costs to correspond with the new price level. But he 
rejected that theory for a number of reasons which I think were 
sound, and he embarked upon the opposite theory of reflation. 
He believed that that was the best, the most sound, and the 
most social policy so far as the United States was concerned. 
He hoped to float the ship of capitalism off the rocks by pouring 
money into the system and by gradually bringing about a rising 
level of prices. At the same time he believed that he could 
inaugurate a certain number of social reforms. 

The policy, I think, of the recent administration falls under 
three heads :— 

1. Financial Policy. President Roosevelt followed the 
British example, took America off gold and depreciated the 
dollar by about 40 per cent. He extended cheap credits to 
almost everyone in trouble. He embarked upon a programme of 
heavy expenditure for the purpose of relieving unemployment 
and of reconstructing public works. As a result of that financial 
policy he incurred a heavy burden of debt and has not attempted 
to keep the budget balanced. 

2. Industrial Policy. In the second place he inaugurated the 
policy, which is now almost forgotten, of the N.R.A. He hoped 
to bring about co-operation within industry so as to do away 
with so-called unfair competition and to stop the spiral of defla- 
tion which was undermining the business system. Through the 
N.R.A. he hoped to restore profits to enterprise, while at the 
same time increasing wages. 

3. Agricultural Policy. In the third place he attempted to 
give to agriculture a position of parity with industry. Con- 
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which the crops grown on about 40,000,000 acres of cotton and 
wheat land could not find a market, the administration imposed 
a tax upon the consumption of products such as cotton cloth and 
flour and handed over the returns from this tax to the farmers, 
who agreed, in return, to cut down. their production so as to 
increase farm prices. 

What have been the consequences of this recovery from the 
international point of view? As far as domestic affairs are 
concerned that policy, in my opinion, did stop deflation and 
falling prices, while at the same time it did something, perhaps 
not much, to raise the standard of living of the working classes. 
But from the international standpoint a price had to be paid for 
this policy, which was a policy of economic nationalism, using 
the term in the best sense of the word. It was an effort to bring 
about certain internal changes in disregard of the world economic 
system, or the international interests of the United States, and to 
bring about an increase in the American price level above that of 
the world as a whole. A result of that policy, obviously, has 
been an increase in the spirit of American protectionism, arising 
out of the depreciation of the dollar, and also a growing spirit 
of isolation, which is an inevitable accompaniment of this policy 
of economic nationalism. I do not mean to condemn the policy 
for that reason. It is inevitable that a country wishing to get 
through a process of social experimentation should be obliged, as 
Soviet Russia has been obliged, to cut herself off from the economic 
international system during a period of transition, and it is 
probably true that our policy has been little different from that of 
Britain or France. But, while the policy has achieved a certain 
number of immediate results, the fact remains that in the United 
States there are still ten million unemployed and that there are 
probably a few hundred thousand more unemployed now than 
there were a year ago. We are confronted with a serious loss of 
international markets, particularly of our cotton market. It is 
all right to subsidise the production of a purely domestic product 
but, if you attempt to raise the internal price of an export crop 
such as cotton, obviously you increase foreign production and you 
begin to lose the export market, and that is what is beginning to 
happen; and this loss of the foreign market is causing serious 
concern. 

For these various reasons the Roosevelt administration during 
the last year or so has begun to interest itself in international 
economic policy. Now there can be, roughly speaking, two 
kinds of international economic policy. There can be the tradi- 
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tional orthodox idea of lowering tariffs, getting everybody on the 
gold standard and allowing the market to return to international 
competition, caused by the action and interaction of private 
forces. Obviously, however, if the policy of domestic economic 
planning is adopted, it is impossible in the international sphere 
to return to the old idea of laissez-faire. Although the Roosevelt 
administration has not yet given serious attention to the subject it 
has attempted to work out the idea of international planning 
in one or two spheres. Perhaps this idea has succeeded best 
in the case of sugar. The American people consume about six 
million tons of sugar a year. In the past about half this quantity 
came from Cuba, a certain amount was produced at home and a 
certain amount came from the Philippines. Under the old ideas 
of economic internationalism we should simply have reduced the 
tariff and allowed competition to determine where Americans 
should buy their sugar. Had that been done I have no doubt that 
American producers would have gone out and that Cuba would 
have soon dominated the market. But the administration did 
not do that, partly because in its opinion the world sugar sur- 
pluses were so large that a removal of the tariff would demoralise 
the market for generations, but partly because they did not wish 
to destroy an industry which was of considerable importance to 
the Middle West. So what they did was to undertake the 
Costigan Jones Plan providing for a quota system. The Govern- 
ment said, ‘‘ We will reduce the duty on sugar from Cuba, but we 
will limit the amount of sugar to be imported from Cuba to 
about two million tons a year. We will impose a tax on sugar 
consumption generally and we will take the returns of this tax and 
pay them to the American sugar-growers not only to reduce their 
average costs, but also to improve the condition of the workers.” 
The same thing was said to Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 
idea was that each of the different areas should be given a quota 
which should fix the limits of competition, that certain com- 
pensation should be paid through taxation and that in return for 
reducing production American growers should assume certain 
social responsibilities. The result of that planning from the 
standpoint of Cuba was remarkable; when the world price of 
sugar was ‘80 cents, the American price was 1-94. It was an 
experiment in the international control of production which as a 
transitional measure, I think, has a good deal to be said for it. 
There are two ways of looking at these planning agreements. 
They may be regarded as a permanent means of controlling 
international production, or they may be regarded merely as a 
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transitional step to the return of the free market. At any rate 
the administration, not only in sugar but also in wheat and one 
or two other commodities, has co-operated with other nations in 
an international effort at control. 

The second feature of the commercial policy of this adminis- 
tration has been the reciprocity treaty programme. In view of 
its domestic recovery programme which has increased the costs 
of production for producers, the administration stated that it 
could not cut tariff rates generally, but it is attempting to nego- 
tiate agreements with foreign countries in an effort to determine 
where exchange would be mutually advantageous. We have 
established in our State Department a very remarkable section, 
in which dozens of economists are making an extremely careful 
study of international trade, its currents, its character, and of the 
whole domestic economy of the United States, in order to 
determine what industries are socially beneficial and what may 
be sacrificed for the sake of international trade. Another signifi- 
cant element in this tariff programme is that the administration 
is endeavouring to adhere to the most-favoured-nation principle. 

So far this programme has been slow in getting under way. 
We have made a very important treaty with Cuba, embodying 
the interesting idea of seasonal duties. We have made an 
important agreement with Brazil which lowered the duty on 
manganese, which was a very high duty, and we have made a 
very interesting treaty with Belgium which lowers the duty on 
American imports of steel and lace. It is true to say that through 
these three or four treaties the United States has actually 
lowered half a dozen important duties, not only to the treaty 
Powers but to the whole world, which is a rather unique achieve- 
ment in a period when duties seem to be increasing elsewhere. 

This programme has met with a great deal of resistance. 
In Maine the producers believed that the Government was going 
to lower the duty on potatoes to the benefit of the Canadian 
potato growers, and a campaign of propaganda was begun 
in which the school teachers urged their students to write letters 
of protest to Washington. This indicates the extreme difficulty of 
lowering duties during a depression when you have over-produc- 
tion. A large number of Congressmen protested to the President 
against the reduction of the duty on manganese in the treaty 
with Brazil. Mr. Hull replied that the manganese industry had 
never produced more than a very small per cent. of the needs of 
the country and that it employed only 300 men. Nevertheless, 
the manganese industry is divided up among a number of states, 
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and if each Congressman feels it his duty to support a vested 
interest, these interests can exert a great deal of pressure. 

The final phase of our economic policy has been a growing 
desire, which has not been voiced very loudly, but which is very 
real, in favour of international stabilisation of currencies. There 
is no doubt that the new tariff policy will not succeed until we have 
international stabilisation. It is almost impossible in my opinion 
to bring about an international reduction of trade barriers so 
long as there exists uncertainty in regard to the value of curren- 
cies, and if we do not get international stabilisation, the American 
Government, I think, must soon abandon its treaty programme of 
attempting to liberalise tariff policy, and adopt either a trade 
barter system which means the destruction of triangular trade, or 
economic autarchy, which is almost the same thing. Many 
Americans have been disappointed, to say the least, that when, 
for the first time in many years, a government has come into power 
in the United States which has looked with favour on tariff 
reduction and is attempting to bring about currency stabilisation, 
the American people have been confronted with the Ottawa 
Agreements and an unwillingness on the part of certain govern- 
ments to stabilise. Recently I was talking with an economist in 
Geneva who had visited nine countries in Europe. He said that 
they were stagnant, if not sinking; that all were marking time 
until the Americans and British could get together upon this 
question of currency stabilisation. I will now briefly review the 
political relations of the United States with other parts of the 
world as they have developed during the last two years. 

In regard to Latin America, President Roosevelt has continued 
the policy of non-intervention which was established by President 
Hoover. At the Montevideo Conference of the American States 
two years ago, Secretary Hull gave the American States the most 
complete assurance that they have had that the United States 
was opposed to the idea of intervention. President Roosevelt 
himself declared in his famous speech before the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation that should a Latin American State fall into chaos, 
the task of restoring government would not be the exclusive 
responsibility of the United States, but the joint task of the 
American nations. As a result of such a statement some people 
say that the Monroe Doctrine has been abrogated. The first 
Rooseveltian interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, namely, 
that the United States should be the policeman of the Western 
world, has indeed come to an end. Nevertheless, the United 
States reserves the right to resist aggression by any outside Power 
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upon the American continent but, presumably, as the existence 
of our Arbitration Treaties show, we would not exercise or attempt 
to exercise that right until every effort has been made to settle 
a dispute by peaceful means. 

In addition to these declarations the Roosevelt administration 
has terminated the Platt amendment giving us the right to 
intervene in Cuba, has evacuated Haiti, has made a new treaty 
with Panama, terminating our right of intervention, despite the 
Canal, and has revised the non-recognition policy in Central 
America. On the whole I think that the Latin American policy 
of the administration has been among its outstanding successes. 
But it has not been a complete success in two respects. The first 
relates to the Chaco War. For three or four years Bolivia and 
Paraguay carried on a perfectly senseless war. The League of 
Nations attempted to intervene. The Commission of Neutrals 
attempted to intervene. The United States attempted to 
intervene. I do not know where the rights and wrongs of the 
controversy lie, but it is admitted that the United States and 
the League were working at cross purposes, and that explains the 
delay in settling the Chaco dispute. The second criticism relates 
to Cuba. Although we have ended the treaty giving us the right 
to intervene in Cuba, our diplomatic representatives naturally 
have been anxious to prevent revolution occurring immediately 
in the island and have exercised diplomatic pressure and the 
expedient of non-recognition of internal governments. There 
is no doubt that the State Department threw its influence 
against a government which represented the one really liberal 
force in the country, and the result is that Cuba has been thrown 
into the hands of the army and counter-revolutionaries, and very 
little if any progress has been made in the direction of social 
reconstruction. 

If, on the whole, our Latin American policy has been one of 
non-intervention a somewhat different situation arises in the 
Orient. It will be remembered that the United States took the 
lead in opposing the Japanese intervention in Manchuria, and 
Secretary Stimson enunciated the doctrine, which the League of 
Nations accepted, of non-recognition. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has said nothing about non-recognition or about an 
Anti-War Pact in the Orient, but it has given no indication of an 
intention to acquiesce in the advance of Japan in the East. On 
the contrary, the administration had proceeded, despite the protests 
of numerous Americans, to build up the navy to treaty strength 
and gradually to increase its army and air force. It has not 
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recognised Manchukuo, nor does it intend to do so as far as I 
know. But it has refused to consider Japan’s demand for naval 
parity while at the same time proceeding to continue to withdraw 
from the Philippines. 

One would gather that this policy of no longer invoking the 
war pact against Japan, coupled with a policy of transferring 
the Philippines to the Commonwealth Government, which will 
take place next month, indicates that the American Govern- 
ment is withdrawing from the Orient just as it is withdrawing 
from Latin America. But that opinion, despite its appearances, 
would, in my judgment, be unsound, because, whether rightly or 
wrongly, this administration does not intend to give Japan a 
free hand in the Orient; at least it does not intend to accept any 
treaty recognising Japan’s claim to parity or Japan’s claim to 
supremacy in the Pacific. To a certain extent this position is 
motivated by a desire for potential economic expansion, but it 
is largely motivated, I think, by a desire to maintain the principles 
of the ‘‘ open door”’ policy which were the basis of the Washington 
Conference, and to maintain the idea of a collective system for 
the Pacific. 

But the methods which we have followed in the Orient, unlike 
the methods which the British Government is following to-day at 
Geneva, are, to say the least, unilateral. In addition to building 
up the navy, we are developing an air force which eventually 
will have tremendous power. We are developing air bases in the 
Aleutian Islands and we are making plans for the fortification of 
the Pacific Islands when the Washington Treaty expires next 
year. Five years ago it was assumed that the Philippines would 
be evacuated immediately upon the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United States, because the military men believed 
that these islands, being 7000 miles away, could not be success- 
fully defended against Japan. But as a result of these new 
departures in aviation, and the invention of bombers, which 
apparently have a radius of 2000 miles, there are elements in the 
American administration which believe that, in co-operation 
with Russia, the United States can defend the Philippines. The 
present tendency, an underground tendency, is to strengthen 
the Philippines as an outpost against the Japanese advance. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that the United 
States has promised independence to the Philippines and that a 
few months ago the Philippine people, in accordance with the 
Hawes-Cutting Act, gave a vote in favour of independence at the 
end of ten years. As a result of that Act the Filipinos have 
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already taken over the government of the islands and the United 
States is represented to-day only by a High Commissioner. There 
is a growing danger that under this self-government a revolution 
will occur in which Japan will be involved. Under the old system 
the United States were responsible not only for the protection but 
also for the internal administration of the islands. To-day, and 
for ten years, the United States has given up almost all control 
over the internal administration, but remains unilaterally respon- 
sible for the protection of the islands against Japan. 

There are a number of Americans in intellectual circles who 
believe that the United States should withdraw completely from 
the Orient and allow Japan to take the Philippines, as some 
people think will happen when we withdraw. Others believe 
that the greatest safety for the United States lies in a policy of 
international action in the Pacific, particularly in co-operation 
with Great Britain; many Americans feel that it is very 
stupid, to say the least, for the United States, which probably 
has fewer material interests in the Orient than any other Great 
Power, to take a more active stand against Japan than any other 
Great Power. That means that we are carrying all the responsi- 
bility. We are defending the Asiatic empires of Europe against 
Japan, and, if we are not to withdraw, there should be some form 
of Anglo-American co-operation. 

I think that American policy with regard to Europe itself 
is familiar. The Roosevelt administration finally recognised 
Soviet Russia. It did that with a considerable beating of drums 
announcing that a new era of trade and peace was about to ensue. 
But unfortunately only a series of misunderstandings seems to 
have followed recognition. In January 1935 we attempted to 
make a commercial treaty, but the negotiations broke down, as 
they have so often broken down in other countries, over 
the question of the Russian debt. And this summer, the 
American Government has become alarmed over the activities 
and speeches of the Third International, although, according to 
reports, this year’s Congress of the International was the most 
conservative in its history. Relations between the United 
States and Russia are perhaps better than they were, but none of 
the underlying problems have been solved in so far as a revival 
of trade, or political co-operation, especially in the Orient, is 
concerned. 

In regard to Europe proper, the Roosevelt administration 
had attempted to make several gestures. In May 1933 it recog- 
nised the relationship between security and disarmament when, at 
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the Arms Conference, it pledged the American Government not 
only to consult with other Powers, but, in case we decided that a 
given State was an aggressor, also to waive our so-called 
neutral rights in collective action against an aggressor. That 
declaration was contingent upon the conclusion of a disarmament 
convention which has not yet taken place. But it indicates a 
willingness on the part of the administration to co-operate with 
the League to a greater extent than any administration in the 
past. 

The administration also supported, perhaps not too enthu- 
siastically, the entrance of the United States into the World 
Court. But while the administration has been moving in this 
direction, it has been confronted by strong isolationist forces in 
Congress which have been strengthened by the domestic policy 
of the Government and by the general international situation. 
As a result of this combination of factors, probably the most 
outstanding feature of American foreign policy during the last 
two years has been a return to the policy of militarism. I use the 
word in the sense in which other countries are applying it, namely, 
the belief that the protection of the interests of the United States 
depend upon large armies and navies and air forces. The Hoover 
administration and the Coolidge administration did not build up 
the navy. They said they would be satisfied with the principle 
of parity but did not care about its substance. But we have 
learnt that if you write the principle of parity into a treaty it is 
extremely difficult to resist the urge of the big navy people to 
apply this principle to the utmost. 

Probably the situation in the Orient has had more to do 
with this military policy than any other factor. But the fact is 
that during the present year we will be expending about a billion 
dollars upon our military establishment. With the possible 
exception of the new armaments of Germany, that amount is 
larger than the expenditure of any other Great Power. To many 
Americans this policy seems indefensible for two reasons. In 
the first place, we are not located, as you are in Europe, in a vul- 
nerable position. It is impossible to conceive an invasion of the 
United States, and if our policy is isolation, as many Congressmen 
think it is, we do not need this imposing military establishment. 
In the second place, this policy is not accompanied by any inter- 
national commitments. It is one thing to form part of an inter- 
national organisation and be willing to accept the judgments of 
that organisation in regard to the use of your military establish- 
ment. But the particularly dangerous position of the American 
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Government to-day is that, while it has not accepted any real 
international commitments, it is building up an enormous military 
force which conceivably may be used to support the national 
interests of the United States in disregard of the League system. 
This leads me to the final characteristic of our policy which 
is represented by the Neutrality Act passed by Congress last 
August. From the American view-point the situation in Europe 
seems much more serious and the danger seems much more 
imminent than it does to a person on the spot. Three or four 
months ago a newspaper reader in America would not have had 
any difficulty at all in believing not only that Mussolini was going 
to fall upon Abyssinia, but also that the League of Nations was a 
perfectly worthless instrument and that the entire continent of 
Europe within three months would be plunged into another 
general war. The desire to prevent being drawn into a new war, 
coupled with the revelations of the Senate Committee on Muni- 
tions, led Congress last August to enact neutrality legislation. 
The idea behind the legislation is that the United States should 
escape the consequences which are bound to befall Europe. 
The United States should not co-operate with other States to 
prevent war; this policy had failed. But we should sacrifice any 
foreign interest necessary to prevent our becoming involved. 
These people had been reading the history of how we got into the 
last war. An analysis of the figures will show that during 1914 to 
1917 our munition exports to England and France increased by 
700 per cent., and so people said “‘ we must prevent that happening 
again, because once we obtain an economic interest in a belli- 
gerent we shall go in and join his side in order to save the invest- 
ment.” Asa result of that attitude and despite the objection of 
the President, Congress passed a law which when analysed does 
not amount to very much. It says two things. That when war 
breaks out or is in progress, the President shall impose an embargo 
upon the export of munitions and implements of war, but shall 
impose it equally on all belligerents. The President and the 
State Department opposed that embargo on the ground that 
it was unfair, say, to Ethiopia and an encouragement to Italy, 
but Congress insisted on putting the law through. The President 
said he would accept it only if its provision lasted till next 
February only. So it was agreed that the whole question should 
be reconsidered when Congress reassembled in January, but 
meanwhile if the President imposes an embargo on the export of 
war material he must impose it equally on both Italy and 
Ethiopia. 
The second thing which is provided by the Neutrality Act is 
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that the President may warn Americans going upon a belligerent 
vessel into the war zone that they do so at their own risk. 

When one comes to analyse that Act, the President really can 
co-operate to a greater extent with the League of Nations in this 
present crisis than at first was thought possible. For example, 
the President may impose an embargo on the sale of munitions 
in co-operation with a League embargo. 

If we had to have an international controversy of this type 
it is fortunate, I think, that the countries involved should be 
Italy and Ethiopia. Had France and Germany been at sword’s 
point last month, or had war broken out over Austria, American 
opinion would have said, “‘ This is a return to 1914,’ and American 
interest in the League would have been less than ever. But 
instead of that kind of dispute, in which the rights and wrongs 
are very difficult to determine, we have a case in which there can 
be very little doubt, if any, where right and wrong lie. And 
should the League, as it has already done, show a determination 
to press a settlement along lines of justice, I feel sure that such a 
decision will immensely strengthen that vast body of Americans 
which believes that the United States should accept its responsi- 
bilities in building a new international order. I might point out 
that the United States adhesion to the World Court was defeated, 
not by a majority of the senators, but by a minority, and there are 
thousands of Americans who feel that the League of Nations was 
born with the aid of the United States and still watch anxiously 
over its fate. I do not think that any marked changes in our 
policy should be expected as far as so-called commitments are 
concerned, but we have, during the last year, joined the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and if we can only work out some system 
of reconciling the aims and sanctions of the League with the 
American view of non-intercourse, I think that a greater degree 
of co-operation may finally be achieved. 


Summary of Discussion, 


Mr. F. O. DARVALL said that he had gained the impression during a 
visit to the United States that the Neutrality Act might be very useful 
from the point of view of League Members anxious to discharge their 
obligations as such. If the United States was really determined not 
to be drawn into war nor to raise her neutral rights, it should be possible 
for a League Member to impose sanctions without fear of getting into 
conflict with the United States on account of her new system of 
neutrality. The American people seemed to be coming to the con- 
clusion that the definition of neutral rights as originally conceived 
might actually involve the United States in war, and their desire to 
keep out of war might make them willing to submit to what they would 
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formerly have regarded as acts of aggression. Would Mr. Buell agree 
that it might suit the Members of the League to encourage such 
American isolationist tendencies and the belief that the best way to keep 
out of war was to sit quietly whatever interferences were attempted 
with their trade by other Powers during a war ? 

Further, did Mr. Buell agree that, in view of the American deter- 
mination not to be involved in war or in commitments which might 
possibly involve war, it would be dangerous for Great Britain to enter 
into a policy of positive collaboration with the United States, such as 
might in the end involve war? 


Mr. BUELL said that there were two objects behind the neutrality 
legislation. One was to renounce the traditional view of the freedom 
of the seas and neutral rights which the United States had held from 
the beginning, and the second was to prevent a swelling of the American 
economic system as a result of the abnormal demands of belligerent 
Powers. If that policy were enforced it would mean that the United 
States would not export to England in time of war any materials in 
excess of her peace-time exports. If that policy had been followed in 
1914 the Allies would have had a much more difficult task against 
Germany and might have been defeated. But apart from that aspect, 
Americans who believed in neutrality realised that they had got to pay 
the price of peace. They could not have neutral rights unless they were 
prepared to fight for them. 

If there were a League of Nations which as a unit applied sanctions 
against an aggressor, such a policy would be of great value to the world. 
If an aggressor could not buy goods in the United States or if a League 
Member could impose a blockade on an aggressor without being con- 
fronted with the protests of the United States that the blockade was 
not effective or did not conform to the Declaration of Paris, the United 
States would be out of the picture and the League Powers could proceed. 
Something like that might take place providing the United States was 
really willing to sacrifice the profits of international trade and its 
neutrality rights. But he had very little confidence that the United 
States would sit back and see its citizens on the high seas killed and 
American property seized in belligerent countries. The policy of 
attempting to stay out of war by sacrificing interests was not nearly as 
good as a policy of co-operation in the prevention of war. 

He did not oppose the Neutrality Act. If Great Britain and France 
and Russia stood together against Italy he thought the American 
people would be with them and would not allow Italy to defeat the 
League by buying in the American market. But there would be a 
terrific outcry from the people whose interests would be affected and 
there would be a contest between the material interests of such groups 
and the general humanitarian desire of the country which could be 
reconciled if the United States were successfully participating in an 
effort to build up a constructive international order. So although as 
an emergency policy the American Neutrality Act could be reconciled 
with League sanctions, he did not think neutrality would help very 
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much if Europe became involved in a general war, with Germany on 
the one hand and France on the other. 

With regard to the question of the advisability of Great Britain 
entering into collaboration with the United States he would point to 
one great inconsistency in American policy. In spite of their desire to 
withdraw from Europe they were taking the lead in a policy of inter- 
vention in the Orient, and the answer to the question was the same as 
that which Sir Samuel Hoare had recently given to France. When the 
United States accepted a commitment it would stand by it, but it 
must be understood that the President could not make a commitment. 
The policy of the United States in the Orient was probably doing 
Great Britain a great deal more good than it was doing the United 
States, in the protection of Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and 
North Borneo. For that reason he thought the question was a little 
gratuitous, as the United States had already done three-parts of the 
co-operating in the Orient. 


Mr. R. H. HERFORD said that Mr. Buell had spoken of stabilisation 
as almost the first essential for any great improvement in world rela- 
tions. But while the United States continued to hold its creditor 
position and its enormous stocks of gold and silver, it did not seem 
possible that there could be any fixture between sterling and the dollar 
as it stood. 

Mr. Buell had also spoken of co-operation in the East and the lack 
of co-operation in Manchuria, but the damage done to China by the 
Japanese invasion was as nothing to that done by a small handful of 
men interested in silver who pressed on the American President the 
policy of buying at a high price. The policy formerly had been to 
lend silver to China, but the present policy of buying it in almost 
incredible quantities was doing much more harm than the Japanese 
had done. 


Mr. BUELL said that he had criticised the silver policy as strongly 
as his questioner. His impression was that there had been some 
relief in China during the last few months. As the result of deprecia- 
tion and new discoveries in gold he believed that each of the great 
Powers had an ample supply, certainly in England, France and the 
United States, to facilitate a return to the gold standard in the imme- 
diate future, which he did not think was impossible. Once stabilisa- 
tion was effected, coupled with a revision of trade barriers, there 
would be a resumption of international gold movements so that its 
inequalities would soon be equalised. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said that before the War America was strongly 
humanitarian. Mr. Buell had said that her humanitarianism was then 
the great force against isolationism. At the time of the Hague Con- 
ference in 1899 and 1907 she stood out as a world leader. Elihu Root’s 
letter of instruction to the delegates of the United States was the locus 
classicus on the principles of world peace. What had happened to 
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that spirit of humanitarianism in the United States? Mr. Buell had 
attributed her recent re-entry into world affairs entirely to economic 
motives, though at the end of his lecture he had said something about 
the movement in favour of her joining the World Court and her interest 
in the League of Nations. Had the spirit of humanitarianism gone 
into cold storage? Was there a possibility that it would revive, and 
that in the future America might again be a great world leader from the 
humanitarian point of view? There had been a suggestion of such a 
revival in the American promotion of the Kellogg Pact, to which 
Europe had attached a good deal of importance. What degree of 
interest did the people of the United States take in the Kellogg Pact ? 
They had so far made no move to establish any kind of organisation or 
to join any organisation to put the Kellogg Pact into operation and 
see to its observance and enforcement. In 1934 the International 
Law Association at Budapest had given certain interpretations of the 
effect of the entry of so many States into the Kellogg Pact, the result 
of which was held to be that war was put into the position of something 
that was illegal under International Law instead of something that was 
recognised as legal. What attitude was taken in the United States with 
regard to those interpretations ? 


Question: If the Kellogg Pact, which had been ratified by 
the American Senate, was regarded in America as a binding inter- 
national obligation, the United States should regard an aggressor under 
the Kellogg Pact as committing an act of war against itself, and was 
there not, therefore, some hope that Europe might expect from the 
United States, not merely acquiescence but positive co-operation in 
taking steps to assist a non-aggressor ? 


Mr. BuELL said that the Anti-War Pact required the United 
States to renounce war as an instrument of international policy. 
The reservations made by the United States and the other Powers at 
the time of the making of the Pact resulted in the Pact not meaning 
very much. 

Anglo-Saxons (and the American people were no exception) had 
the reputation of being humanitarian and of being hypocrites. They 
wanted peace so long as it did not cost them anything. But in the 
United States humanitarianism had become more realistic during the 
last few years and the Roosevelt administration was animated by a 
sense of social justice which was perhaps unique in American history. 
From that standpoint humanitarianism was growing in American life. 
Americans had farther to go than the British. Their idea had been 
that the free play of competition would produce, as it had produced, a 
high standard of living for everyone and large fortunes for some. 
They were now coming to realise that that system was ended and that 
they must develop a new one. But the administration was becoming 
conscious of its responsibilities, as was shown by the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on unemployment insurance, govern- 
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ment relief, etc., which had been rejected a few years ago by President 
Hoover. 


PROFESSOR WEBSTER asked if there were a Roosevelt policy as 
distinct from that of the United States, and suggested that President 
Roosevelt never had had any foreign policy. It was not a thing in 
which he had been much interested before he came to office, and he 
had never devised for himself any consistent foreign policy or had any 
idea how to apply it. He had made a violent attack on the League 
just before his nomination. He had been conducting his country 
through an internal crisis of great extent and had no time to think 
about foreign policy. He had changed his mind on foreign matters 
almost as often as Mr. Walter Lippmann. 

The abandonment by the United States of the policy of defending 
neutrality was as great a change as the defence by the British Govern- 
ment of collective security in Europe. But did the Neutrality Act 
represent something permanent in the attitude of the United States or 
was it one of those quick reactions towards the European situation ? 

With regard to the Pacific, Mr. Buell had implied that the United 
States was not building up a position there for defence of the United 
States against Japanese aggression, but that she was preparing strategic 
and naval bases for an attack on Japan, presumably to rescue 
Manchuria. Was that a permanent policy or was it just part of the 
economic policy ? 


Mr. BUELL said that obviously every government which had been 
overwhelmed by the depression had resorted first to domestic policies, 
but it was a mistake to imply that the President did not know anything 
about foreign affairs. People who had talked to him said that he had a 
remarkable grasp of the international situation. 

It was difficult to predict whether the abandonment of neutrality 
was permanent. Next year the President would ask for discretionary 
power to impose embargoes, but for the purpose of co-operating with 
the League of Nations and not for the purpose of defending American 
neutral rights. The President and State Department had stood out 
for the right to co-operate with the League of Nations. It was Congress 
that wanted complete isolation. 

The United States was not contemplating an invasion of Japan or 
the restoration of Manchukuo to China. But, realising that the world 
system was based on potential force and that diplomatic notes would 
be respected only if backed by a demonstration of force such as the 
British had given in the Mediterranean, they were determined to supply 
that backing in the Pacific, and although a few years ago they had 
decided to get out of the Philippines and let Japan walk in, they now 
seemed determined to hold the islands, if need be by military force. 
The danger was twofold. Unlike Europe, where there were a number 
of States operating against an aggressor, the United States was alone 
in the Orient. And the Philippines were a very sensitive spot, because 
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the United States were responsible for protecting them against Japan 
though they had relinquished control over the internal administration. 


Miss ScovELL asked if there were not an economic motive behind 
the American policy in the Orient, and whether one reason for the 
pressure in the United States on their Government to adopt its present 
policy was not the development of China? 

The three countries which had the most trade in China were Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, and of these the United States 
was the greatest. She was handicapped in her European trade by her 
own high tariff walls and by holding at present about 42 per cent. of 
the gold of the world. As her citizens were not investing in their own 
country, the banks needed an outlet for the capital lying idle, and we 
had been told by other American speakers that the present policy was 
to invest American capital in China in order to develop the enormous 
potential markets. Should not this be added to the other motives 
mentioned by the speaker ? 


Mr. BUELL said that only about 10 per cent. of the foreign trade 
of the United States was with Asia, and 80 per cent. of the trade of the 
United States with Eastern Asia was with Japan. Japan was the 
chief purchaser of American cotton and the United States the chief 
purchaser of Japanese silk. Ifthe Americans were thoroughly material- 
istic they would allow Japan to take the entire Orient and restore 
order there so that their trade might increase. As John Hay said in 
1899, although the United States did not want the Chinese market at 
the moment she might a hundred years hence. There was a potential 
market there of 400 to 500 million people, but it was not of any value at 
present. The profit on the Chinese trade was very slight. So the 
motivation for American policy was psychological rather than econo- 
mic. The idea of power and unwillingness to acquiesce in a claim by 
any single State for predominance in the Orient, especially of a State 
of non-white race, raised all sorts of psychological emotions which one 
might attempt to rationalise on economic lines but which could be 
explained only on their own terms. 


Major C. B. ORMEROD asked what the point of view of the United 
States administration would be if the League of Nations invoked 
sanctions against Italy and took action under Article 16 of the Covenant 
against trade between Italy and the United States. 


Mr. BuELL replied that the Davis Declaration was not in force 
and the United States was under no obligation to acquiesce, but the 
President, by virtue of the general powers and implications of the 
Neutrality Act, had complete discretion to acquiesce in a blockade 
and would probably do so. Recent actions of the administration 
had indicated that it was not going to interfere with the League in 
seeing the Italo-Abyssinian matter through. 











THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By Axe HAMMARSKJOLD 


THE Royal Institute of International Affairs has asked me 
to write a short paper indicating as broadly as possible what 
the Permanent Court of International Justice has done towards 
the building up of a code of international law, and showing what 
the general trend of the Court’s work has been, without special 
reference to individual decisions. 

This task, which I accepted with a due sense of the honour 
and responsibility involved, is perhaps less easy, even to a person 
fairly familiar with the Court’s decisions, than would appear at 
first sight, and this for the following reasons, amongst others : 

The Court normally comprises judges of fifteen different 
nationalities ; and its composition is entirely changed every nine 
years, except in so far as former judges are re-elected. It follows 
that the difficulty of evolving an esprit de corps is greater than in 
the case of most other tribunals and that in reality several nine- 
year periods must elapse before it will be possible to say whether 
the tendency of the Court is to develop a consistent case law—or, 
rather, whether the tendency of governments is to use their powers 
over its composition in a way enabling it, and perhaps encouraging 
it, to do so. 

Further, the dicta of the Court are almost always carefully 
limited to particular situations arising in concrete cases; and if 
one takes these dicta as a basis in estimating the Court’s con- 
tribution to positive international law, there is always the risk of 
generalisations which may only correspond remotely to the 
Court’s past and present views, to say nothing of the opinions it 
may adopt in the future. Many of the admirable works which 
have already been devoted to the Court’s jurisprudence (in the 
continental sense of the word) have not succeeded in avoiding 
this danger. The safest course no doubt is the one adopted by 
the German standard work on the subject,! which confines itself 


1 Fontes Juris Gentium. Series A. Sect.I. Ts. 1 and 3. 1931 & 1935. 
Berlin. 
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to extracting verbatim from the reports of the Court’s decisions 
the relevant dicta and arranging them according to a complete 
logical system. But this method obviously cannot be applied 
in this paper. 

Finally, having regard to the limited number of cases so far 
decided by the Court, it has only in exceptional cases had an 
opportunity of affirming a given principle or rule. Often there 
exists only one dictum on a given point. It is always difficult 
to judge whether such a dictum should or should not be deemed 
to represent a more general tendency. 


Before attempting, subject to these remarks, to give a brief 
outline of the Court’s contribution to positive international law, 
while avoiding as far as possible the pitfalls just referred to, it is 
necessary to say a word about the form which this contribution 
assumes, the weight which it carries and the domain in which its 
effect will be felt. 

Under the fundamental constitutional rules which govern its 
activities, the Court is empowered to give judgment in such 
disputes between States as fall within its jurisdiction and to give 
advisory opinions upon any dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly. There are also Orders “ for 
the conduct of the case’”’ which for all practical purposes are 
equivalent to judgments, though they are different in form and 
lack the force of ves judicata. Further, according to the Court’s 
Statute, the judgment must state the reasons on which it is 
based; it has no binding force except between the parties and in 
respect of the particular case in issue; in the event of a dispute 
as to its meaning or scope, the Court may be called upon to 
construe it; finally, dissenting judges are entitled to deliver a 
separate opinion. 

In accordance with a consistent practice, these rules also 
apply, except, of course, the provision concerning the binding 
force of judgments, to advisory opinions. 

It follows that the main source from which a view of the 
Court’s jurisprudence is to be derived is the statement of reasons 
which precedes the “operative part’’ of each judgment or 
advisory opinion ; the operative part itself is not very illuminating, 
for in all cases submitted for judgment by virtue of a special 
agreement between the parties, and in all advisory cases, it 
merely affirms or negatives the question contained in the terms 
of reference. 

In the statement of reasons the Court itself has established a 
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distinction between arguments which are, and those which are 
not, indispensable for the purpose of arriving at a decision on 
the contested or litigious points; only the former, together, of 
course, with the operative part, can form the subject of an 
authoritative interpretation by the Court. It is clear that these 
arguments also carry greater weight when it comes to establishing 
what is the Court’s jurisprudence on a given point than do the 
obiter dicta, the latter being rather in the same category as the 
separate opinions delivered by dissenting judges. The reason 
why provision has been made for these separate opinions is to 
allow ‘‘the play of the different judicial lines of thought to 
appear clearly.”” As a matter of fact, the obiter dicta contained 
in the statement of reasons are often individual opinions, in the 
sense that several judges may arrive at the same finding for 
different reasons, all or most of which may have to be placed on 
record. 

However that may be, the statements made by the Court 
ex cathedra, whether they constitute mere obiter dicta or are 
arguments constituting the essential basis of the operative part, 
do not carry the weight of binding precedents but are only the 
expression of what the most authoritative judicial body holds to 
be the international law on a given point, having regard to a 
given set of circumstances. The Court itself is entirely free to 
alter its views; and the opinions expressed by it may, when dis- 
cussed by governments and legal authorities, be deemed not to 
correspond to the present conception of the international law on 
the given point. But the Court will be careful not to alter its 
jurisprudence without expressly stating its reasons; nor will 
States lightly discard opinions expressed by the Court. 

During the first years of its existence, the Court displayed a 
tendency to discuss and to give its views on most of the important 
questions of principle which arose in the cases submitted to it 
because it held that to contribute in this way to the re- 
statement of international law was not the least important 
of its tasks. Subsequently, however, and, curiously enough, 
more particularly after 1930, in which year the abortive 
Conference for the codification of international law took place, 
the tendency has rather been, following the example of municipal 
tribunals, to avoid pronouncing upon questions the solution of 
which does not appear to be indispensable for the decision of 
the case. 

On points concerning the law of international arbitral pro- 
cedure, important indications concerning the Court’s jurisprudence 
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are to be found in the Digests of administrative decisions which 
are regularly published in the Court’s Annual Reports, and also 
in the Minutes of public sittings and in the correspondence with 
parties, which are reproduced in the volumes containing the 
memorials filed, the statements made and the evidence produced. 
Pure questions of procedure will not, however, be dealt with in 
this paper. 

Apart from this domain of procedural law, the Court’s juris- 
prudence has so far dealt partly with questions concerning the 
jurisdiction of international tribunals, more particularly its own, 
partly with a great variety of questions of substantive law. In 
both of these fields the réle of the Court has mostly been to 
construe existing international agreements of various descrip- 
tions; this is why the working out of a satisfactory method of 
treaty interpretation plays such a prominent part in its juris- 
prudence. It has only more occasionally been concerned with 
the application of general principles of law, except where they 
come into play in connection with the ascertainment of the 
meaning and scope of treaty provisions. The Court’s work in 
the field of the method and technique of treaty interpretation 
will be dealt with in the last part of this paper. 


The jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, like that of any 
truly international tribunal, rests, of course, on the consent of 
the parties, and this consent can be either general, referring to a 
certain class or category of future disputes, or special, contem- 
plating one or more concrete existing disputes. As concerns the 
Court in particular, only States (or Members of the League of 
Nations) have a locus standi before it. 

The Court has been called upon, in its practice, and having 
regard to the development of events and ideas, to work out these 
fundamental principles somewhat in detail. 

Thus, in the first place, it has laid down the rule that the 
submission of a case need fulfil no particular conditions as to 
form in order to be valid. Applying this rule, the Court (in a 
suit already pending as the result of a unilateral application) 
has accepted as a binding special agreement for arbitration 
an agreement inferred from the memorials filed in that suit 
and extending the scope of the Court’s jurisdiction, as limited 
by the terms of the compromissory clause under which the 
original suit had been submitted. It has even made similar 
inferences from simple acta concludentia, such as the submission 
of arguments on the merits by the respondent in a suit submitted 
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by unilateral application. On the other hand, the Court has 
firmly maintained that States appearing before it in advisory 
proceedings cannot by means of agreement enlarge the scope of 
the questions put by the Council. 

It is not, however, to be inferred from this that the Court has 
adopted the maxim: boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem. 
On the contrary, it has emphasised over and over again, that, as 
its jurisdiction is limited and exists only in so far as it has been 
accepted by the parties, its existence cannot be presumed but 
must be clearly established. When an objection to the juris- 
diction is lodged, the Court must decide whether the subject- 
matter of the dispute is such as to fall within its jurisdiction and, 
if so, whether the conditions for the exercise of jurisdiction are 
also fulfilled. The question is always: Did the parties intend 
that the Court should have jurisdiction over this particular dis- 
pute? In answering this question the Court cannot rely merely 
on the wording of the terms of reference ; it has not been satisfied 
with a prima facie—or, as it has said, a “ provisional ’’—con- 
clusion; it has required full proof. For this purpose it has 
sometimes felt obliged provisionally to go into the merits of the 
case; sometimes, on the other hand, faced with this necessity, 
it has preferred to join the question of jurisdiction to the merits 
and to examine the case as a whole at one and the same time. 
In the end it may affirm jurisdiction over a part of a suit, declining 
it as regards the remainder. Moreover, the Court has recognised 
that, even though the parties have accepted its jurisdiction, it 
cannot exercise such jurisdiction if the same suit between the same 
parties is already pending before another tribunal of the same 
order or if, by treaty, such a tribunal has exclusive jurisdiction, 
or jurisdiction by preference to the Court itself. But the Court 
must be satisfied that by giving way to another tribunal it does 
not create a negative conflict, of jurisdiction, depriving the 
aggrieved State of all redress. 

Within these limits the Court is always competent ratione 
materia if the parties have accepted its jurisdiction; it does not 
matter, for instance, whether the dispute relates to facts rather 
than to international law, or to municipal law rather than to 
facts. There may, it is true, be yet another proviso—which, 
owing to the circumstances in which it was formulated, is men- 
tioned only with some hesitation: the Court has said on one 
occasion that it is not its rdle to assist parties when the dispute 
separating them turns on questions which depend on the inter- 
play of economic interests and with regard to which governments 
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cannot afford to be controlled by outside organs. But under its 
Statute it is competent to deal with every dispute of an inter- 
national character duly submitted to it. 

Ratione personarum, the Court has somewhat attenuated the 
rigour of the general rule excluding private persons from appearing 
before it by conceding that when a State takes up the case of one 
of its subjects before the Court it is in reality asserting a right of 
its own, namely, its right to ensure respect for international law 
the infringement of which is threatened in the person of the 
subject. 

But this principle cannot be adduced to upset the general rule : 
in order that the Court shall have jurisdiction in a given dispute, 
the latter must exist between the parties appearing before the 
Court. A State cannot compel the Court to accept jurisdiction 
of a suit which is in reality between one of its subjects and a 
foreign State, simply by appearing as a sort of attorney for its 
subject : the State must have made the suit its own, must be 
the dominus litis. One consequence of this is that when, in a 
dispute of this kind, the State taking up the case of its subject 
sues for damages, it must do so in its own name; and the damages, 
if any, must be paid to the State (which is, however, obviously 
free to transfer the amount to the private citizen if it thinks fit) ; 
if the claimant estimates the amount asked for by the damage 
actually suffered by the subject, this is accepted only as a con- 
venient measure of the redress or reparation claimed by the 
State on its own behalf. 

It should perhaps be mentioned, in this connection, that the 
Court has been most careful not to overstep in practice the rule, 
laid down in the League Covenant itself, that advisory opinions 
can only be asked for by the political organs of the League of 
Nations. It has, for instance, declined to give any decision on 
submissions presented by a party in contested cases when it has 
been satisfied that the object of the party has rather been to 
obtain a legal opinion than a binding decision. On the other 
hand, however, it has affirmed that it is one of its duties, and not 
the least important, to give abstract interpretations of treaty 
provisions, in other words, to give declaratory judgments. 


The Court in principle applies international law: it has 
even declared itself the ‘“ organ’”’ of international law. This, 
however, does not prevent it from also applying, incidentally, 
municipal law, that is to say, when such law is relied on in argu- 
ment, or referred to in the relevant texts. But while the Court 
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is reputed to know what the international law on a given point 
is, this is not expected of it as regards municipal law. 

One of the tasks of the Court, accordingly, is to ascertain what 
the international law is. In the carrying out of this task it must, 
of course, have due respect to Article 38 of its Statute, under 
which the Court must apply : 

International conventions, whether general or particular, establish- 
ing rules expressly recognised by the contesting parties; international 
custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as law; the general 
principles of law recognised by civilised nations; judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various 
nations, as subsidiary means for the determination of rules of law. 


It should perhaps be noted in this connection that a settle- 
ment in equity, that is to say, apart from considerations of strict 
legal rights (a possibility contemplated in the last paragraph of 
Article 38 of the Statute), can only be effected by the Court if 
the necessary powers have been expressly conferred upon it by 
the parties. On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent the 
Court from embodying in a judgment an agreement previously 
concluded between the parties: incidentally, the ex @quo et bono 
clause in Article 38 of the Statute was for some time construed 
in this sense. 

Treaty obligations obviously form the most important of the 
sources from which the Court derives the rules which it applies ; 
how it proceeds in order to determine these rules raises the question 
of treaty interpretation to which reference will be made later on 
in this paper. When the municipal law is the same in many 
countries in regard to a certain subject, it has sometimes been 
held to express a principle of law so general in scope that it has 
been regarded as also constituting international law. On the 
other hand, the Court has been remarkably wary of relying on 
precedent : it has cited but few arbitral awards or concordant 
judgments of mixed arbitral tribunals; but it has more frequently 
quoted its own earlier decisions; and on some rare occasions it 
has examined the case law of various countries in order to find 
out whether it was sufficiently unanimous to denote the existence 
of a generally accepted legal custom, usually with a negative 
result. As regards the ascertainment of a negative practice, it 
has gone out of its way to recommend special circumspection ; 
it has emphasised that an omission to act can only be considered 
as evidence of the existence of a practice, if the omission can be 
proved to be due to the realisation, or consciousness, on the part 
of States, of a duty to abstain from taking action; similarly, it 
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has pointed out that omission may be due to tolerance, and that 
tolerance is the negation of right. 

It is important to note that though, on the whole, its tendency 
has been rather positivist, the Court has not hesitated to recognise, 
at least implicitly, certain immanent and transcendental prin- 
ciples as forming part of accepted international law : it has held, 
for instance, that it is a principle of international law that a 
breach of an international engagement involves an obligation to 
make reparation in adequate form even in the absence of any 
express provision to that effect, and it has made similar statements 
regarding State succession and respect for vested rights. 

As regards the principal source of international law, and 
apart from any question as to the method of treaty interpretation, 
the Court has made several pronouncements of some importance 
enriching the law concerning international agreements. 

Thus it has laid down that, in case of doubt, reference to a 
convention must be held to contemplate a duly ratified agreement ; 
the Court has been careful to avoid committing itself on the 
question of the effect of unratified treaties; but it has pointed 
out that ratification is a subjective condition which can be ful- 
filled at the will of the party concerned. To this extent, therefore, 
it is probably fair to extend to the sphere of treaty ratification 
the general rule which the Court has stated on many occasions 
and according to which, being an international tribunal, it need 
not pay the same attention to questions of form as a municipal 
court. 

Generally speaking, it has taken a broad view as concerns 
matters of form connected with the conclusion of international 
agreements. It has, for instance, expressly laid down that 
special agreements providing for the submission to it of an 
international dispute are not bound by any conditions as to 
form, so long as the intention of the parties to submit the case 
to the Court is clear; this point, moreover, has been referred to 
above. Again, it has held that, irrespective of what the exigen- 
cies of the constitutional law of a given country may be, it must 
be possible for the representatives of another country to rely 
upon a statement made by the duly authorised representative of 
the government of the former country (e.g. its Foreign Minister) 
as binding and definitive. This, no doubt, amounts to a trans- 
ference to the field of international law of the particular form of 
the bona fides principle on which, in certain systems of municipal 
law, the whole law of obligations is built up. 

According to the doctrine adopted by the Court, treaties do 
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not, in case of doubt, create rights for third parties generally, or 
for private persons (persons at private law) in particular; but 
the Court recognises the possibility that the object of the inter- 
national agreements may be precisely to create such rights, in 
which case nothing prevents them from having the intended 
effect ; it has not said whether, in its opinion, the third party or 
private person must expressly accept the right thus conferred. 

Conversely, an agreement between States can create no 
obligation for a third party, unless provisions stipulating for such 
obligations are expressly adhered to by the third State, which 
may also accept a part only of such obligations. 

The Court has never been called upon to give an opinion on 
the general aspect of the question of termination of treaties, though 
it has, incidentally, affirmed or reaffirmed certain rules, as, for 
instance, the rule that war does not necessarily terminate all 
contractual obligations between belligerents. It has, on the 
other hand, deliberately avoided defining its attitude towards 
the problem of the effect of an essential change in circumstances 
on the binding effect of treaties—the clausula rebus sic stantibus 
—though opportunity to deal with this important matter has 
not been lacking. 


The Court recognises State sovereignty as the basis of inter- 
national relations. According to the definition which it has 
approved, international law governs relations between indepen- 
dent States and is an emanation of their own free will. Con- 
versely, it has held that the principle of the independence of 
States is a fundamental principle of international law; and it 
has defined this independence as the continued existence of a 
State, within its present frontiers, as a separate State with sole 
right of decision in the sense that its sovereign will is not subordin- 
ated to the will of any outside Power or Powers. On the other 
hand, the Court has emphasised on more than one occasion that 
the acceptance by a State of treaty obligations does not infringe 
its sovereignty or independence but constitutes, on the contrary, 
an exercise of State sovereignty, or of control over the State’s 
own independence—which amounts to the same thing. But the 
Court has admitted that, though not implying an abandonment 
of sovereignty, the acceptance by a State of treaty obligations 
imposes restrictions upon the exercise of sovereignty. In other 
words, and in principle, sovereign rights subsist in so far as their 
exercise is not limited by international obligations. 

This would seem to mean that in the opinion of the Court, 
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although it has not said so in so many words, sovereignty pos- 
sesses the same kind of elasticity as property rights in municipal 
law ; it comes into its own as soon as any restrictions which may 
have been placed upon its exercise are removed. A consequence 
is, and this the Court has expressly laid down, that any limitation 
of sovereignty must, in case of doubt, be construed restrictively. 
It follows, for instance, in the Court’s doctrine, that if, by treaty, 
part of a State has obtained an autonomous or simply special 
status, or that portion of a waterway which traverses a State has 
been placed under the control of an autonomous body or simply 
subjected to a more or less complete régime of international- 
isation, such status, control or régime, in so far as it constitutes 
a limitation on the exercise of territorial sovereignty, must be 
kept strictly within the terms of the agreements by virtue of which 
it exists: restrictions upon sovereignty cannot be presumed. 
Applying this general principle the Court has held, inter alia, that 
the legal character of a protectorate depends entirely, and in each 
particular case, on the contents of the treaties by virtue of which 
the protectorate is established, and further that international 
obligations accepted or contracted by a mandatory State bind the 
mandated territory only in so far as this is expressly laid down in 
the mandate or in special agreements to which the mandated 
territory is a party; this would, however, seem to apply 
particularly, perhaps exclusively, to “‘ A ’’ mandates. 

Applying the same principle in a different field, the Court has 
recognised that there is a sphere within which a State can in law 
regulate matters entirely according to its own free will, without 
regard to the outside world. This sphere, the extent of which is 
essentially relative, because it varies from one State to another 
and from one epoch to another, comprises matters which are not 
in principle regulated by international law and which are not by 
treaty brought under the application of international law. Such 
matters include what in certain continental systems is known as 
private international law, 7.e. the rules governing nationality 
(citizenship) and conflict of laws. On the other hand, however, 
quite frequently questions appertaining to this branch of law 
form the subject of international conventions, in which case they 
cease to belong to the sphere which international law reserves to 
the domestic jurisdiction of each State. . 

In principle, statutes dealing with matters falling within this 
sphere enacted by one State cannot be challenged by another. 
This is true more particularly of the written constitutions, the 
application of which can, however, if it is tantamount to a denial 
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of justice incompatible with the treatment accorded by general 
international law to foreigners, form the subject of diplomatic 
representations and, if necessary, of international litigation. 

On the other hand, a State cannot rely on its own municipal 
legislation in order to escape its treaty obligations. This applies 
also, for instance, to an enactment of the nature of a neutrality 
order. The Court has, in fact, formally reaffirmed the old rule 
according to which municipal law cannot prevail over treaty law. 
On the contrary, by accepting an international obligation, a State 
implicitly undertakes to enact the necessary measures for ensuring 
fulfilment. From the standpoint of international law, municipal 
statutes are mere facts, except in so far as their tenor, being 
identical in a number of countries, denotes the existence of a 
general principle of law. 

The Court has found it necessary on several occasions to 
emphasise yet another aspect of State sovereignty, namely, that 
no State can be held to have assumed obligations which it has 
not formally accepted, either in so many words or by clear 
implication. If, for instance, one group of States concludes a 
convention with another, and if, before the conclusion of this con- 
vention, the members of the former group agree between them- 
selves as to the meaning to be attributed to it, such agreement is 
not binding on the States belonging to the latter group. Simi- 
larly, if a group of States agrees that one of their number shall 
conclude with a third State a convention for a certain purpose 
and with certain contents, the agreement in question is res inter 
alios acta as regards the third State, which is only bound by the 
convention if and when concluded. Again, if certain States 
conclude an agreement on a point interesting a third State, and 
invite this State to adhere to the agreement, the latter becomes 
binding on the third State only if, and in as far as, it expressly 
accepts the agreement. : 

On the other hand, the Court has admitted that if a group 
of States conclude a treaty which, according to its terms, can be 
modified only by their common consent, and, if, notwithstanding, 
some of the States in question conclude a new agreement at 
variance with the original treaty, such agreement may be regarded 
by an international tribunal as binding the latter States inter se. 
This is, however, a point on which it may be open to doubt 
whether the decision reached in the particular case represents a 
general tendency. 

The Court, of course, accepts the principle of the territoriality 
of State sovereignty. It has laid down that a State has juris- 
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diction over all persons and things, national or foreign, within its 
territory; but that outside its own territory it can exercise juris- 
diction only by virtue of a permissive rule of general international 
law or by virtue of treaty stipulations, except as regards the high 
seas, where it has in principle exclusive jurisdiction over vessels 
flying its own flag (save, for instance, in cases of piracy). 

A permissive rule, on the other hand, is not necessary in order 
to allow a State to exercise jurisdiction within its own territory 
over persons or property outside this territory or over acts com- 
mitted on the other side of the frontier. In the Court’s opinion, 
international law leaves the State a wide discretion as regards 
the extension of its laws and jurisdiction beyond the national 
territory, a discretion which is limited only by the prohibitive 
rules which exist in certain cases, and which it must not overstep. 
Accordingly, in the field of criminal law, the Court has adopted 
the point of view that territoriality is not an absolute principle 
of international law. It has, for instance, accepted the doctrine 
that if a given act produces its effect, be it a crime, misdemeanour 
or tort, in the territory of a given State, that State can take 
jurisdiction over the act even though, when committing it, the 
author was outside that territory. By assimilation, it has 
extended this doctrine to acts committed on board a ship flying 
the flag of State “A ”’ but producing its effect on board a ship 
flying the flag of State “B,” both ships navigating on the high 
seas; it has thus held that the tribunals of State ““B”’ can try 
and sentence the author of the act if he comes within the territory 
of that State. In collision cases, the Court would seem to hold 
that the jurisdictions of States ““A’”’ and “B”’ are concurrent 
provided the collision takes place on the high seas. The Court’s 
decision in this respect has, however, been much criticised, 
whether rightly or wrongly is a question which cannot be examined 
in this paper. 

However that may be, it is certain, on the other hand, that 
the Court also recognises the existence of some limitations on 
the principle of territorial sovereignty. Leaving on one side the 
question of so-called State servitudes, a subject on which the 
Court has preferred to avoid giving any opinion, it has held, for 
instance, that the use by a belligerent of an internationalised 
waterway of a certain character traversing a neutral State and 
undoubtedly forming part of its national territory, does not, 
under international law, compromise the neutrality of that State. 
It has likewise recognised that a State can, by treaty, renounce 
the exercise of part of its administrative jurisdiction in a portion 
of its own territory without, thereby, relinquishing its sovereignty. 
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But this is precisely a case in which the necessity for a strict 
interpretation of any limitations on national sovereignty has been 
emphasised by the Court in a very typical manner: the treaty 
provided for the abandonment of the right to levy customs duties, 
and the Court held that it did not prevent the State from taxing 
imports and exports by imposing fiscal charges other than customs 
duties. 

Finally, restrictions on the exercise of territorial sovereignty 
also result from the obligations which have been undertaken by 
certain States after the World War for the protection of minorities 
within their jurisdiction. Obviously, it has not fallen to the 
Court to define the scope and contents of these engagements, 
which are determined by the minorities treaties or declarations. 
But the Court has more than once been called upon to construe 
such treaties and declarations ; and in so doing it has laid special 
emphasis on certain principles which, in its opinion, are expressed 
therein. 

One of these principles is that the protection provided for 
extends not only to nationals possessing the citizenship of the 
State on whose territory the minority resides, but also to other 
inhabitants; the extent of the protection may, however, be 
different in the two cases; it may, in the case of minority residents, 
comprise the right to obtain citizenship. Another principle is 
that membership of a minority is an objective fact, and does not 
depend on the wishes of the person concerned. A third prin- 
ciple, and the most important of all, is that the rights of members 
of a minority under the minority provisions are not merely 
relative but are to a certain extent absolute : though, no doubt, the 
essential rule is a prohibition of discrimination in any form against 
the minority and, accordingly, a guarantee to them of treatment 
equal to that accorded to members of the majority, a measure 
that is, in fact, directed against the minority does not become 
lawful because, in form, it also applies to the majority; nor is an 
apparently equal treatment always sufficient to comply with 
the minority provisions, because different situations may call for 
different treatment in order to ensure real equality. or instance, 
the throwing open of majority schools to the children of the 
minority on a footing of equality does not necessarily imply the 
equal treatment provided for in the minority provisions even it 
the minority language is taught in these schools; for the minority 
children will not find in the majority schools the atmosphere 
necessary for the maintenance of their national culture, which is 
one of the rights of a minority. On the other hand, loyalty to 
the State to which they belong is essential on the part of the popula- 
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tion belonging to a minority and enjoying the treatment reserved 
to minorities. 

The Court has also had to deal with certain aspects of the 
problem of the acquisition and loss of territorial sovereignty. 

As regards acquisition and loss by conquest, the results of 
which are confirmed by a subsequent peace treaty, it has laid 
down the principle that if the cession is made sub modo or is 
subject to a condition, even if the condition is merely the ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty, the renunciation by the ceding State of 
its authority in the territory to be ceded is suspended pending 
the fulfilment of the condition; in the meantime, that State can 
do anything that is necessary or appropriate for the administration 
of the territory, provided, of course, that it acts in good faith and 
does not expose itself to the reproach of abusing its rights; but 
such abuse cannot be presumed. 

This obviously applies only if the area to be ceded remains in 
the possession of the original sovereign ; if, on the other hand, it is 
occupied by the military forces of the victorious State, it is still 
true that acts performed by the ceding State retain their full 
validity from the point of view of constitutional law, pending 
definitive cession, but in international law the situation may or 
may not be different according to circumstances. The Court 
makes no general statement as to what the rules of international 
law are in this respect ; it does, however, affirm that the principle 
of State succession belongs to the domain of general international 
law, and is as such to be considered as implied in any treaty of 
cession which does not expressly purport to derogate from it. 
One important corollary of this principle is, as the Court has 
repeatedly pointed out, respect for vested rights; private rights 
acquired under existing law do not cease on a change of 
sovereignty ; this applies more particularly also to rights acquired 
by contract. Situations of fact such as the possession of good- 
wili, a clientéle or commercial advantages over would-be com- 
petitors have not been considered as vested rights. 

The Court, on the other hand, recognises that there are certain 
categories of legal enactments emanating from the ceding State, 
the maintenance in force of which is incompatible with a transfer 
of sovereignty ; this obviously applies especially to provisions of 
the nature of constitutional or, generally speaking, public law. 

As regards the question of acquisition of territorial sovereignty 
otherwise than by conquest or treaty, the Court accepts the old 
doctrine according to which two things are required: animus, 
or the intention, the will, to obtain sovereignty, and corpus, or 
the effective exercise, display, of sovereignty. But as regards 
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evidence of the existence in a given case of both these elements, 
the Court—relying on the consideration that international 
tribunals have not in general been very strict in this respect, 
provided that no State has presented a stronger claim than the 
Party concerned—has shown a certain leniency. It has, for 
instance, considered it to be sufficient that the existence of the 
elements in question at a certain date, held to be material in the 
particular suit, should be proved; and it has allowed certain 
presumptions in favour of the State claiming sovereignty, throwing 
the burden of disproving them on the other side. 


International litigation, when its subject is not the interpreta- 
tion of some international agreement in the abstract or with 
reference to a specific set of circumstances, more often than not 
originates in damage suffered, or alleged to have been suffered, 
by an individual or a juristic person belonging to one country and 
residing in the territory of another country, when the damage is 
attributed to acts of the authorities of that country or is at all 
events alleged to engage anyhow the international responsibility 
of those authorities. 

The Court has, unavoidably, had much to do with litigation 
of this kind. In this connection it has reaffirmed the well-known 
principle that, in international law, a State is entitled to protect 
its subject when that subject is injured by some act of another 
State which is contrary to international law and for which it has 
been impossible to obtain redress through the ordinary channels ; 
the Court has not always been equally strict in its insistence upon 
the production of evidence showing that this has been impossible ; 
generally speaking, it has been lenient as regards proof of diplo- 
matic negotiations. It has further had occasion to recall that 
such an act may be either administrative, legislative or judicial. 
In the latter case, it is obviously a question of denial of justice ; 
as regards legislative acts, the Court has emphasised that an 
enactment which infringes the rights of foreigners does not become 
admissible in international law because it is also applicable, if 
such be the case, to nationals of the territorial State concerned ; 
for the measures which are to be considered as prohibited are 
those which generally accepted international law does not sanction 
in respect of foreigners. It would seem to follow that the Court 
accepts the doctrine that international law guarantees to foreigners 
a certain minimum level of treatment, quite irrespective of any 
rights in some cases granted by conventions concerning conditions 
of residence and business, treaties of commerce and the like, and 
that this level may be higher than that afforded by the State to 
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its own nationals. The point is of importance, inter alia, because 
of the light it sheds on those provisions of the minorities treaties 
which, as interpreted by the Court, are sometimes said to grant 
an inadmissible privilege to members of minorities. 

According to the Court, failure to treat a foreigner in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of international law automatically entails 
an obligation to make reparation ; and if the Court has jurisdiction 
in respect of the breach of the law, it is automatically competent 
also to deal with the question of reparation; for differences 
concerning that question are looked upon as differences regarding 
the application of the law, at all events when the rule which has 
been infringed is set down in an international agreement. 

Reparation, on the other hand, should, whenever possible, take 
the form of vestitutio in pristinum ; when such restitution cannot 
be made, it should be replaced by payment of a sum representing 
the same value; such payment may or may not be accom- 
panied by damages and compensation for loss. It must be borne 
in mind in any case that reparation is due to the State, not to the 
individual, so that any damage or loss suffered by the latter can 
only be the measure of the redress to be given to his government ; 
a claim for redress before the Court can only be based on 
international law. 

It should perhaps be noted that the Court has expressly 
recognised, on the one hand, that the fact that the act productive 
of the injury was irregular from the point of view of municipal 
law does not relieve the State of its responsibility, and on the 
other hand, that the fact that an act is condemned as contrary 
to international law does not necessarily deprive it of its validity 
in municipal law, 7.e. within the State itself. 


Before turning from the points mainly of substantive law which 
have been dealt with so far in this paper to the methods of treaty 
interpretation evolved or followed by the Court, it may be useful 
to indicate the attitude adopted by it in regard to two questions 
of a general nature: evidence and decisions. 

On the former point, important though it is, one can 
be extremely brief. The Court has, in fact, held that an inter- 
national tribunal cannot allow itself to be bound by strict and 
somewhat formalistic rules of evidence. Its task is to ascertain 
the truth as best it can; for this reason, it reserves the right to 
accept evidence, even written evidence, which under certain 
municipal systems of procedure would be discarded as belated or 
otherwise inadmissible; and for the same reason, but partly also 
as a consequence of the principle just stated, it likewise reserves 
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the right to weigh all evidence according to its intrinsic value. 
In other words, the fact that the Court accepts evidence by no 
means binds it to attribute a certain importance thereto; such 
acceptance merely engages it to examine whether importance 
should be attached to the evidence, and if so, what importance. 

In the same connection—and this brings us to the question of 
decisions—the Court has refused to set aside a priori entirely new 
arguments brought forward even at a late stage of the oral pro- 
ceedings; for it has held that the decision of an international 
dispute by an international court should not mainly depend on 
a point of procedure of this kind, as might happen if the new 
arguments carried decisive weight but were discarded. 

Somewhat similarly, the Court has refused to admit the thesis, 
which has sometimes been advanced, that in giving its decision 
it can be constrained to choose between two alternative solutions 
suggested by the parties: it has held that it cannot be restricted 
to such an alternative and that it must be free to give the decision 
which it deems to be just in each particular case. On the other 
hand, it has, of course, recognised that any decision is only 
binding so far as it falls within the terms of reference. 

Inspired no doubt by its respect for the principle of State 
sovereignty, and acting, as always, on the assumption, which 
ensues, that governments are invariably actuated by good faith, 
unless the contrary is established, the Court has shown itself 
extremely reluctant to make use of its right to indicate measures 
of interim protection, and, still more, to award costs. Neverthe- 
less, in the decisions rejecting demands for interim protection the 
Court has had an opportunity, which it has taken, of developing 
the law governing this delicate subject. 


It goes almost without saying that, on the one hand, in 
elaborating its practice in regard to the interpretation of inter- 
national agreements the Court has scarcely made any innovation, 
or added anything to the rules or principles which have been well 
known since the days of Vattel; and that, on the other hand, it 
has laid down no hard-and-fast method, no sort of ordo gratia to 
be applied in each particular case at the risk of going astray and 
working at random. What it has done is merely to take the 
rules of interpretation as it has found them—in most cases 
these rules are nothing but applied common sense—and to use 
them according to what it has deemed to be the exigencies of 
international law in general, and of the circumstances of each 
case in particular: in a way, it may be said that this is another 
and most important instance of the Court’s reliance on immanent 
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and transcendental principles, on “‘ natural law ’’ if this expression 
is preferred, in addition to the rules of positive law. 

At the very outset one of these principles is encountered : it 
is the duty of the Court to ascertain what was the intention of the 
parties to the agreement. This is what the Court means when it 
sometimes, perhaps a little loosely, uses expressions such as “‘ the 
intention of the Convention, of the Statute,” etc. The first and 
most obvious way of ascertaining this intention is to examine 
the wording of the relevant clause. This wording, however, 
does not, in the view of the Court, contrary to the rule adopted 
by certain municipal systems of law, assume a sort of absolute, 
detached, independent value: it has a value only in so far as it 
may reasonably be held to express the intention of the parties. 
Whether or not this is the case is a matter of judgment, and this 
judgment, which is necessarily of a discretionary nature, may 
depend on a great variety of circumstances. If the Court arrives 
at the conclusion that the clause expresses, on the face of it, the 
intention of the parties, it says that the clause is clear; if not, 
it holds it to be obscure, ambiguous, etc. 

It is only in the latter case that factors other than the wording 
of the clause itself and, indirectly, rules of interpretation, come 
into play. If the clause is clear, it must be applied as it stands, 
whether or not the Court may be of opinion that the parties would 
have acted wisely in substituting another and different provision 
for that which appears in the text, and even though it might 
sometimes be tempted to proceed to undertake this substitution 
itself in the guise of a simple construction of the text. 

If the clause is, on the contrary, held to be obscure, the first 
thing to do is to examine the context; for it is possible that, if a 
treaty is read as a whole, the correct sense of a phrase which, 
taken by itself, may have different meanings, becomes patent : 
the context is the final test of the clarity of a provision as an 
expression of the intention of the parties. 

In this way one may, however, arrive at a result which appears 
as unreasonable and absurd, or as inconsistent with the general 
aim and scope of the treaty, or as maintaining an uncertain and 
precarious situation. If so, it may be necessary to go one step 
further and to ascertain, for instance, whether the clause is 
couched in such definite terms as to make it likely that a deviation 
from the general system of the treaty was intended by the parties. 
In this connection it may be well carefully to examine what is 
the normal sense of the words used, having regard to the context ; 
whether there are, in the treaty, provisions of a particular and 
important character which may shed light on the clause to be 
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construed—for while, as a rule, the generally accepted meaning 
of a word or expression is decisive, words of a special character, 
specially chosen, govern the meaning of general expressions ; 
and which of several possible interpretations is best calculated 
‘to bring the clause into harmony with generally accepted prin- 
ciples of international law. All this is, of course, in reality only 
one aspect of the investigation of the intentions of the parties, 
it being assumed that these intentions are in conformity, as far 
as possible, with what is normal and customary. 

In the same connection, and by virtue of the same principle, 
the Court may ascertain the scope of the clause by examining its 
practical effect if interpreted in one way or the other, and the 
question whether such effect would be in accordance with the 
known intention of the parties; in the latter respect it may also 
consider the action taken by the parties themselves under the 
clause. 

The Court may, finally, endeavour to ascertain the intentions 
of the parties from the records of the preparation of the convention. 
In the practice of the Court, recourse to these records has been 
had for two different purposes: first, in order to ascertain the 
proper construction of an ambiguous clause, having regard to the 
parties’ intention; and secondly, in order to make sure that a 
prima facie conclusion that a clause is clear—.e. that its terms 
express without ambiguity the intention of the parties—is not 
contradicted by the historical facts. 

In both cases the Court has proceeded with great caution, on 
the ground that records of the preparatory work can never be 
allowed to change the sense of a text duly agreed on. This it 
would do, for instance, if a clause were interpreted otherwise 
than according to its literal meaning on the ground that it can 
be proved that the development of events has, in fact, made it 
cover a wider field than was originally intended. The Court has 
refused to pay any attention to, or even to take cognisance of, 
preparatory work in which all the parties to the agreement to 
be construed have not participated. It has further declined to 
take into account proposals and declarations made in the course 
of negotiations which have not led to complete agreement. It 
has, finally, held that it cannot take any notice at all of preparatory 
work, the record of which, being secret or confidential, has not 
been submitted to it by the authority entitled to do so or with 
the consent of all the governments immediately concerned. 

It is only in the very last resort—recourse to records of pre- 
liminary work being the last but one—that the Court has felt 
justified in applying the principles of so-called restrictive, or 
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liberal, interpretation, as the case may be. It has expressly said 
that these principles apply only when ordinary methods fail, 
that is to say, if, after taking all pertinent considerations into 
account, the intention of the parties still remains doubtful. In 
cases of this kind the Court has held that the interpretation 
involving the least restriction upon the freedom of action of a 
State must be adopted; for limitations on sovereignty must be 
construed restrictively in as far as this is possible without running 
counter to the meaning of the relevant clause as ascertained by 
other methods. 

Other principles of the same order and of similar effect which 
the Court has either itself applied or mentioned with approval are, 
first, the conception underlying the dictum that a text should be 
interpreted contra proferentem, and, secondly, the rule to the 
effect that provisions which are themselves in the nature of 
exceptions do not lend themselves to broad interpretation; in 
any case, if a party alleges that a clause bears an unusual or 
exceptional meaning, the burden of proof rests on that party. 

Special problems arise when a clause exists in different lan- 
guages, when all versions possess the same degree of authority, 
and when no provision is made for one of them to prevail in case 
of doubt. If in that event the various versions do not agree, 
and they hardly ever do, the Court has held that, from this 
point of view, and apart from all other considerations, the con- 
struction is compatible with all versions, 7.e. the narrowest 
should be adopted; if, however, it is officially known in which 
language the text was originally drawn and which texts are 
translations, regard may be had to this circumstance. 

Problems also arise in connection with the effect of inter- 
pretations given. In part, of course, these problems are identical 
with those which concern the effect of judgments and advisory 
opinions and which have, pro tanto, been solved, more particularly 
in the Statute, in the manner recalled above. Two additional 
questions should, however, be referred to here. 

One of these questions concerns the moment of time in the 
life of a treaty as from which an interpretation shall be considered 
as valid; on this point the Court has held that the treaty must 
be considered as having always, from the very outset, borne the 
meaning given to it by the Court; this, however, does not, of 
course, upset arrangements and situations which may have been 
based on other constructions subsequently rejected by the Court. 

The remaining point relates to the question of so-called 
authoritative interpretation. In this respect the Court has given 
counsels of caution. It has first of all reaffirmed the maxim ejus 
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est interpretare cujus condere, thus dissipating, for instance, any 
idea that the Court might be asked for an “authoritative ”’ 
interpretation of the League Covenant. It has further laid 
down that the giving of an authoritative interpretation of a 
judicial decision is itself a judicial function, in the exercise of 
which judicial procedure must be followed. An interpretation 
given in another form has merely the value of a personal opinion 
without any kind of binding force. The same applies, as regards 
the Court itself, to interpretations given by it under the provisions 
of the Statute but going beyond the scope of the decision which 
it is asked to construe. 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to give a 
general idea of the various fields in which the Permanent Court 
has so far had an opportunity of contributing to the development, 
or of restating already recognised rules of international law, and 
also to indicate the general lines on which the Court has worked 
in this respect. Any impartial reader will, it is hoped, admit that 
the results achieved are not negligible, having regard to the fact 
that the Court has only exercised its judicial functions for a dozen 
years and in little more than sixty cases, contentious and advisory. 

In the statement on the foreign policy of the British Govern- 
ment which Sir Samuel Hoare made in the House of Commons 
on July 12th, 1935, the Foreign Secretary said, speaking of the 
League of Nations, that he considered it not from the angle of the 
past but from the angle of the future, and that he thought much 
jess of what it had done and what it had failed to do in the last 
fifteen years than of what it might do in the next fifteen years, if it 
were given a fair chance. 

A similar attitude might with at least equal justification be 
adopted with respect to the so-called World Court, the creation of 
which represents the main achievement of the League in the field 
of international justice; this Court should not be judged by what 
it has done or failed to do within the short space of life, the brief 
period of activity which so far lies behind it, but by what it may 
have achieved or failed to achieve in, say, half a century, “ if it 
is given a fair chance.”” The Supreme Court of the United States 
of America, which is the tribunal to which the Permanent Court 
of International Justice bears, after all, the closest resemblance, 
had to wait fifty years before the annual average of cases submitted 
to it rose from ten to seventy. Some forty years later still its 
docket comprised some fifteen hundred cases. It was given a 
fair chance. 














TERRITORIAL REVISION AND ARTICLE 19 
OF THE LEAGUE COVENANT’ 


I. By G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


I SUPPOSE most of us, at some time or another, have had the 
experience known as sitting down on the chair that isn’t there. 
It is a painful experience, and it brings home forcibly the desir- 
ability of making sure of the existence of anything on which we 
propose torely. In that spirit I wish to investigate the machinery 
for treaty revision which is alleged to be found in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. When listening to discussions upon the 
pacific settlement of European problems, I have been impressed 
by the frequency with which thoughtful and well-informed persons 
are prone to repeat some such phrase as—“ the time has come to 
apply Article 19.’ In The Round Table of March, 1935, for 
instance, the first article speaks of a duty to “ put into operation 
Article 19,’ and at a recent meeting at Chatham House Lord 
Lothian repeatedly made use of a similar expression. The 
context in which such a phrase is always used is revision of the 
territorial clauses of the Peace Treaties of 1919, and there is 
seldom any indication of a doubt in the speaker’s mind as to the 
adequacy of the provisions of Article 19 for such a purpose. The 
machinery, he implies, is available, possibly wit!) some slight 
need of adjustment, whenever we choose to set it in motion. 

To clear the issue further, it may be pointed out that the 
territorial revision under discussion on such occasions is neces- 
sarily of a highly controversial character. Little or no need 
would arise for the insertion, in such a document as the League 
Covenant, of provisions for the reconsideration of existing 
frontiers where the proposed change was likely to be agreed to 
by the parties immediately concerned. The question of an 
Austro-German Anschluss is perhaps an exception, and is there- 
fore provided with special machinery for revision in the Peace 
Settlement, but, speaking generally, it is obvious that no danger 
to peace is occasioned, nor special machinery required, where a 
proposed readjustment of frontier is agreed to by the States on 
each side of the line. What we mean, in practice, by territorial 


1 These papers were prepared for publication in July 1935, and arose out of 
a discussion at Chatham House earlier in the year. 
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revision is a transference of territory which one party is likely 
to resist, and the other to seek to compel, by an appeal to arms. 
With this point clearly in our minds, let us look at Article 19. 
It runs as follows :— 
The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by 
Members of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable, 
and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. 


Legal ingenuity might find scope for its exercise in quite a number 
of the words of which this article is composed. 

Three points, in particular, stand out. In the first place, the 
function of the Assembly is purely advisory—a function which 
one would think might clearly be discharged without any specific 
authorisation,—and there is nowhere any provision making the 
adoption of such advice obligatory, nor any sanction imposed with 
the object of making the proposed reconsideration practically 
effective. 

The second point, the precise meaning of “ treaties which 
have become inapplicable,” is of such crucial importance that 
consideration of it may be deferred for a moment. The third 
point is that the last part of the Article, beginning “and the 
consideration of international conditions,”’ has no clear or explicit 
connection with the question of treaty revision. It speaks no 
longer of “‘ reconsideration,” or of ‘‘ treaties,’ but seems intention- 
ally to use the new words “consideration ”’ and “conditions.” If 
the second part of the Article was intended to refer to the same 
subject-matter as the first, what more simple than to say— 
“treaties which have become inapplicable, or whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world’”’? Why this change of 
terms? It is quite arguable, on the ordinary principles of legal 
interpretation, that the only reconsideration of treaties which 
the Article permits is of those which ‘‘ have become inapplicable.”’ 

When does a treaty become inapplicable? I have heard the 
phrase interpreted as if it were the same as “a treaty which has 
ceased to be applied,” or in other words is obsolete. But this 
cannot be the true meaning. In the first place, the words 
“periodic revision of treaties which have become obsolete” 
actually occur in an earlier draft (British amendment proposed 
on February 11th, 1919), and they have been deliberately changed. 
In the second place, while it may be a useful task to clear away 
from time to time dead wood of this kind, in the spirit which 
led us to abolish the twenty-mile limit for cars when it had long 
ceased to be either observed or enforced, an obsolete provision 
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can hardly present such an acute problem, involving danger to 
peace, as to make machinery for its deletion urgent or important. 
Obsolete conditions have a way of fading automatically out 
of the picture. While the cessation of reparation payments, for 
instance, was to some extent regularised at Lausanne, the fact 
had for some time been recognised that they would cease 
in any event, and the same considerations to apply to the 
fate of the disarmament imposed on Germany. An inapplicable 
provision of a treaty seems rather to mean one whose performance 
has become impossible: the situation envisaged is analogous to 
that of a contract void owing to impossibility of performance. 
This interpretation, as we shall see later, has received authoritative 
support. 

In any case, however, there seems to be a difficulty in applying 
such an expression as “ inapplicable”’ to the territorial clauses 
of the Peace Treaties. If there is a provision which it is impossible 
so to describe, it is one constituting the title-deed of an inde- 
pendent sovereign State, and expressly guaranteed by the whole 
membership of the League under Article 10. It is, in fact, not 
the inapplicability but the continued application of such clauses 
of the Peace Treaties which constitutes the danger to peace and 
stability which revisionists seek to avert. In short, if we confine 
ourselves to an interpretation, on legal principles, of the words 
themselves, territorial revision of a contested character appears 
to be definitely outside their scope. 

The history of the Article may, however, induce us to modify 
this opinion. Let us therefore examine it. Somewhat discon- 
certingly, we discover that the germ of the Article relating to 
treaty revision is originally to be found as a pendant or proviso 
to the Article conferring a territorial guarantee, and nowhere else. 
The revision originally contemplated was, in fact, precisely that 
form which we have found legal grounds to exclude. Its earliest 
appearance is in President Wilson’s draft of January roth, 1919, 
of the Article which developed into Article 10. The whole 
Article, as then drafted, runs as follows :— 


The Contracting Powers unite in guaranteeing to each other 
political independence and territorial integrity; but it is understood 
between them that such territorial readjustments, if any, as may in 
the future become necessary by reason of changes in present racial 
conditions and aspirations or present social and political relationships, 
pursuant to the principle of self-determination, and also such territorial 
readjustments as may in the judgment of three-fourths of the Delegates 
be demanded by the welfare and manifest interest of the peoples con- 
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cerned, may be effected if agreeable to those peoples; and that terri- 
torial changes may in equity involve material compensation. The 
Contracting Powers accept without reserve the principle that the peace 
of the world is superior in importance to every question of political 
jurisdiction or boundary. 


This reads at first sight like a far-reaching provision for 
territorial change, though it really boils down to a gentleman’s 
agreement between the Members of the League to respect the 
principle of self-determination. A readjustment proposed by 
three-fourths of the Delegates is only to take effect if agreeable to 
“the peoples concerned,” which puts it at once on a voluntary 
footing. It does not, therefore, confer any real power of revision 
in the cases most likely to lead to trouble. Yet, such as they 
were, the terms of the Article were at once vigorously criticised 
by Mr. David Hunter Miller, who urged in his comment :— 


That the territorial adjustments made by the Peace Conference 
will not satisfy all claims, is the only thing now certain about them. 
Such general provisions as above mentioned will make that dissatis- 
faction permanent, will compel every Power to engage in propaganda, 
and will legalise irredentist agitation in at least all of Eastern Europe. 
It is submitted that the contrary principle should prevail. 


President Wilson, however, preserved his phraseology unchanged 
in his next draft, of January 20th, 1919, and in the meanwhile 
Lord Robert Cecil produced a British draft (January 16th) in 
which provision for territorial change was even more stringently 
embodied, accompanied by a formidable sanction. This draft 
ran thus :— 

If at any time it should appear that the boundaries of any State 
guaranteed by Article 1 (i), (ii) do not conform to the requirements of 
the situation, the League shall take the matter under consideration, 
and may recommend to the parties affected any modification which it 
may think necessary. If such recommendation is rejected by the 
parties affected, the States Members of the League shall, so far as the 
territory in question is concerned, cease to be under the obligation 
to protect the territory in question from forcible aggression by other 
States, imposed upon them by the above provisions. 

Here we have indeed a drastic provision for the establishment 
of change in such circumstances as seem, in the opinion of the 
League Members, to call for it. ‘‘ The requirements of the situa- 
tion’ is a phrase sufficiently wide to justify League intervention 
in almost any conceivable case. But what happened to this 
proposal? It was almost immediately deleted by Sir Cecil 
Hurst, with the complete concurrence of Mr. Hunter Miller, and 
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the Hurst—Miller draft, which formed the basis on which the 
drafting Commission began work on February 3rd, not only 
omitted it, but contained no machinery whatever for treaty 
revision. 

At the eighth meeting of the Commission, however, an amend- 
ment was proposed by the British Delegation, to insert an 
independent article, then Article 23, reading as follows :— 


the body of Delegates shall make provision for the periodic revision 
of treaties which have become obsolete and of international conditions 
the continuance of which may endanger the world. 


This was immediately modified into a form substantially identical 
with the present Article 19, and, in that form, adopted. 

What, if anything, is to be deduced from this chapter of 
history? The divorce of the Article from Article 10 leaves the 
guarantee in that Article legally absolute and unqualified. The 
absence of the sanction originally proposed by the British (lapse 
of the guarantee where a League proposal for territorial change 
-was rejected by a party interested) strengthens this view, and 
suggests that it was considered undesirable to invest the League 
with anything stronger than advisory power. And further, even 
such an advisory function (which one might think it was super- 
fluous, in view of Article 11, to authorise specifically) is limited 
to cases of treaties which have become inapplicable, a term which, 
as already suggested, is quite inappropriate to a treaty provision 
the continued application of which is the effective reason for 
objecting to it. In such an emasculated form, there is little 
wonder that the Article was accepted by revisionist and status quo 
Powers alike, with but little discussion, but we are the more 
justified in asking the question whether it provides any effective 
machinery whatever which is capable of being applied to the 
critical territorial problems which threaten the peace of Europe. 

The story is an illustration of both the major phases of the 
conflict between different schools of thought, of whose views the 
Covenant is a compromise. The comments of Mr. Hunter Miller 
on President Wilson’s draft express, broadly speaking, the opinion 
of those who regard the encouragement of revisionist ideas as a 
serious danger. But there is also a clash between the party 
seeking to endow the League with executive authority and those 
who visualise its functions as purely advisory and consultative. 
In this battle, the latter view was clearly triumphant on this 
occasion, and it may be felt that the Article, as it stands, is little 
more than a harmless concession to the feelings of the vanquished 
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party, which softens the bitterness of defeat by allowing them to 
voice their opinion as to the desirability of some provision for 
peaceful change. If the Article were omitted, it would still be 
open to the League, under Article 11, if not on general principles, 
to do at least as much as it authorises. The tendering of advice 
can hardly be forbidden in any circumstances, and, in a situation 
involving a risk to peace, may be claimed to be the minimum duty 
of Council or Assembly. Further than this the Article does not go. 

Our doubts of its efficacy are only enhanced by the decision 
given by the League Committee of Jurists on the occasion when 
Bolivia-sought redress under this Article in 1920. It was then 
held, not only that the function of the League was not adjudicative 
but merely advisory, but further, ‘‘ that such advice can only be 
given in cases where treaties have become inapplicable”’; and a 
very interesting and presumably authoritative definition of this 
expression was then given, as being 


“‘ when the state of affairs existing at the moment of their (the treaties’) 
conclusion has subsequently undergone, either materially or morally, 
such radical changes that the application has ceased to be reasonably 
possible.” 


In the absence of such change, it was held that the Article could 
only be invoked if a danger to peace existed. This insistence on 
change of course rules out such a question as the Polish Corridor, 
where the situation complained of has been in existence from the 
first, unless we are to make such a concession to “‘ power politics ”’ 
as to say that, when the country desiring revision has attained 
such military strength that no one is willing to oppose her, the 
application of any treaty to which she objects has become, in spite 
of the guarantees of Article 10, practically impossible. This, 
however realistic a view, is perhaps too cynical to be accepted 
as a satisfactory reason for advocating a change, 

This interpretation, in fact, makes any practical application 
of the Article doubly dangerous. By insisting on changed 
conditions as an essential preliminary, it encourages efforts, on the 
part of the State in possession, to obstruct all change, as by 
preventing the growth, and stifling the aspirations, of its minority 
communities. By requiring the existence of a danger to peace 
before the advice of the League can be invoked, it offers a direct 
inducement to the nation seeking redress to say, ‘‘ Very well, 
in that case I must create the required situation.” Such a require- 
ment is apt to place the League in the position of the Unjust 
Judge of Scripture: ‘‘ because this widow troubleth me, I will 
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avenge her.’’ It creates a strong temptation to sacrifice the rights 
of a weak country to the supposed interests of general peace. 
Listening to discussions on revision has convinced me that this 
temptation is dangerously real. The argument often seems to 
run, ‘‘ He won’t be happy till he gets it : in the interests of peace, 
therefore, which override every other consideration, let us 
redistribute the toys in the family of nations.” I suggest that 
an argument on these lines could be used to justify such an 
acknowledged international crime as the partition of Poland, or 
that ‘‘ bartering of peoples and provinces like pawns in a game”’ 
which the Peace Settlement was designed to prevent. But such 
a concession to force lets in the worst evil of war by a side door : 
if military power, or the threat of it, is to weigh down considera- 
tions of right and law, peace becomes at once a very questionable 
ideal. 

It may be urged, however, that the special circumstances of 
the Bolivian case make it an unsatisfactory precedent. At that 
date, the attitude of the United States towards any interference 
in American affairs rendered it advisable for the League to avoid 
intervention in America if possible, and it may be that it would 
take a more liberal view of its functions, in the event of an appeal 
to Article 19 by a European Power. Let us therefore take an 
imaginary case, and see how it is likely to work out in practice. 

Under the terms of one of the Peace Treaties, the successor 
State of Kakotopia has been carved out of the former possessions 
of Ruritania. The latter asserts, not only that the existing 
frontier has always been inequitable, intolerable, and exasper- 
ating to Ruritanian susceptibilities, but that the Kakotopian 
province of Irredentia has changed its character owing to the 
greater fertility and lower death-rate of Ruritanians, and is 
now predominantly Ruritanian in population. It therefore 
applies for the advice of the League under Article 19. This, it will 
be agreed, is about as good a case for invoking the Article as 
may be anticipated. The League sets up a thoroughly dis- 
interested Commission, which recommends a revision of frontier, 
transferring the greater part of Irredentia to its former sovereign. 
It may be expected that some compensation to Kakotopia will 
also be advised. Ruritania is satisfied, but not so Kakotopia, 
which feels that no compensation which Ruritania would agree 
to pay will make up for the loss of a region peculiarly valuable 
for economic or other reasons. Such a situation is probable, 
since, if Kakotopia were willing to sell or exchange the territory, 
it could easily have settled the dispute before the League was 
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invoked. The matter then comes before the Assembly. At once, 
every Successor State, seeing its own title-deeds threatened, 
ranges itself with Kakotopia. All revisionists, and some neutrals, 
espouse the cause of Ruritania. This is, from the nature of 
things, inevitable, and anything like unanimity is surely out of 
the question. Every prolific minority is under a cloud, and 
becomes unpopular if not actually persecuted. The marshalling 
of Europe in two rival camps becomes more pronounced than 
ever: feeling runs high. Meantime the League, if Kakotopia 
sits pat on its rights, can do nothing, but, on the contrary, remains 
bound to guarantee their maintenance. This is not all. If 
Ruritania now proceeds to resort to war, it should, technically, 
be faced with the opposition of all States Members of the League, 
and with the prospect of sanctions under Article 16. But the 
situation has become complicated by the fact that the League 
Commission, and perhaps a majority of the Assembly, have 
| pronounced in favour of the Ruritanian claim. The League, in 
fact, is committed to opposing a change which it has itself 
recommended. At best, no general opposition to the Ruritanian 
action is to be anticipated, and the Collective System receives 
another set-back. At worst, the League is split, and dissolves 
{ in a general war. Is there anything improbable in this forecast ? 
In these circumstances we may be disposed to cast a wistful 
eye at Lord Cecil’s rejected proposal, that, in such a case, the 
guarantee of integrity under Article 10 should be withdrawn. But 
further consideration reveals a number of objections to this 
course. In the first place, the whole object of the proposal is 
to enable the League to impose its own recommendations for 
territorial change upon one or more sovereign States. This is to 
give it such wide super-national powers as few of its Members 
are at all prepared to accept. Even an organised federation, 
like the United States, has no such power of modifying the 
frontiers between its component states. Secondly, the point of 
the withdrawal of the guarantee must be to enable the parties to 
fight out the issue, for, if the use of force is not authorised, the 
absence of the guarantee makes no practical difference. But the 
whole object of the League’s intervention has been, ex hypothest, 
to preclude an attempt to settle the question by force. This, 
from the standpoint of the League and of the world, is far more 
important than that the dispute should be settled at all. The 
proposed sanction, in fact, produces the very evil which the 
recommendation was intended to prevent. Incidentally, it is 
quite possible that the victory will rest with the party resisting 
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the League’s recommendation. Lastly, it is not clear whether or 
to what extent the recommendation of the League is to be 
unanimous. President Wilson, it will be remembered, proposed 
a three-fourths majority. But, if there is to be anything short 
of unanimity, such an attempt may easily degenerate into a 
war in which the marshalled ranks of revisionist and status quo 
Powers meet in a general collision. If, on the other hand, the 
decision must be completely unanimous, the satisfaction of this 
requirement is, in Europe at any rate, a practical impossibility, 
and we are no farther on than we were before. 

Consideration of the two methods of revision in which the 
League can participate thus reveals the existence of serious 
objections to both. To equip the League with any power to 
enforce its decision is to turn it into a super-State of a kind 
which hardly any nation is prepared to accept. Moreover, to 
leave the decision at the mercy of the stronger party, by a with- 
drawal of the League guarantee, is, on analysis, a return to power 
diplomacy. The dispute is left, by the League’s abdication of its 
pacific functions, to be resolved by force, with all the danger to 
general peace which this implies. If, on the other hand, the 
function of the League is merely advisory, as at present, it ensures 
no better solution than the parties could, by private negotiations, 
work out for themselves, while it creates a risk, on the rejection 
of such advice, that the League may be forced into the position of 
being pledged to resist a change on which it has pronounced 
favourably. If, as under the present Article 19, even this 
advisory function can only be invoked in critical circumstances, 
or in consequence of a changed situation, oppression of minorities 
is fostered on the one hand, and an aggressive attitude on the 
other. 

It will probably be urged, in mitigation, that to give the 
League an advisory status in such disputes has the advantage of 
focussing public attention upon them. But I submit that 
nothing could be less desirable. Each of the States concerned 
is, in such circumstances, forced to proclaim, with the utmost 
publicity, that the smallest reduction of its maximum claim 
involves a vital injury to its interests. To say less would fatally 
affect its bargaining power. Such a contention, made in a private 
exchange of views between the parties, would be merely the well- 
understood technique of bargaining, and could do no harm. 
But when the maximum claim of each has been broadcast to its 
nationals and the world as the irreducible minimum, it becomes 
extremely difficult to recede, in the smallest particular, from the 
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position taken up. The more privately, in fact, such negotiations 
are conducted, the better. 

In view of these dangers and difficulties, there seems much 
to be said for the alternative policy of concentrating on the 
exclusion of any appeal to force, and leaving the parties to work 
out their own solution of the problem of revision. If it proves a 
Gordian knot which only the sword can loose, there is still the 
solution of letting it remain tied. Time can do much to render 
callous the body which is galled by such a bond. In any simpler 
case, the States directly concerned are more likely to discover 
a mutually acceptable solution if left to themselves and not 
encouraged to abuse each other in the hope of enlisting external 
support. Could the League, it may be asked, have achieved 
even the temporary improvement in German-—Polish relations 
which has now been reached behind its back? A most prominent 
element in our present feeling of insecurity is a growing and 
unprecedented disregard for the sanctity of treaties. The 
association of the League with revision does nothing to diminish 
this tendency. So long, too, as the League can be induced to 
meddle with treaties, the possession of force has at least a nuisance 
value, and, while a solution by force remains open, nations will 
continue to try that broad and trodden way which leads to 
destruction. But, if the exit by force is firmly barred, other and 
better avenues of escape will be found. History, as Mr. Toynbee 
has shown us, is a tale of the triumphant response of humanity 
to the challenge of seemingly impossible situations. 


II. By PRoFEssoR DAVID MITRANY 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy at the end of his paper bids us eschew the 
painful predicament of which he speaks at the outset, by sitting 
plump and tight on the floor. That has its advantages. No 
bother with a shaky and squeaky chair; and, at worst, one can 
fall no lower. Yet Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s wide experience will 
confirm that there is another side to this. One sits by preference 
on a chair not merely as a show of genteel breeding; one sits on 
a chair because that posture happens to be more helpful for the 
efficient performance of various social acts, towards which he 
who squats is apt to be indifferent by temperament or slothful 
by gravity. 

I hope to show how this important consideration applies to the 
subject of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s paper. But if I am to approach, 
as far as may be in my power, the clarity of his own argument, 
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I must divide my remarks into two parts. I must deal first with 
certain points with which I disagree in detail, before I show cause 
why I disagree with his paper as a whole. ~ 


A. 


(r) The subject here discussed centres in Article 19 of the 
Covenant, and Article 19 is concerned with two explicit ends: 
(a) revision of treaties which have become inapplicable, and (b) 
revision of general conditions which are a danger to peace. In 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s view (8) has “‘ no clear or explicit connection 
with the question of treaty revision” (p. 819); he therefore 
concludes that (b) is redundant, and that both parts relate really 
and solely to ‘“ treaties which have become inapplicable.”’ 

Does not this place an unduly restrictive interpretation upon 
what is, as generally agreed, I thought, the more novel and im- 
portant part of that Article? As a principle it opens up possibili- 
ties of peaceful consideration and revision where no such avenues 
were open under the old international system. Let me suggest, 
by way of illustration, two outstanding types of cases : 

(i) The criteria of the first part of Article 19 do not lie in the 
case of treaties which have been applied already. That excludes 
presumably all treaties which have involved a territorial change. 
It could not be said of such treaties that they are “ inapplicable ” ; 
but it may be found that, having been applied, they have created 
or are creating conditions dangerous to peace. On this ground 
action would be possible under part (b) of Article 19, where 
it would not be possible under part (a). That may not be treaty 
revision in a narrow formalistic sense, but it certainly is that in 
a practical political sense : a revision not of the form of the original 
act, but of some of its results as subsequently revealed in practice. 
That is a far-reaching and progressive innovation of principle; 
especially if one keeps in mind that the bulk of international 
changes have been brought about forcibly, by so-called treaties 
of peace which in temper and effect were really treaties of war. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy himself points out (on p. 820) how illogical 
it is to apply the term “ inapplicable”’ to treaties which cause 
trouble just because they are being applied. But the confusion 
springs from a change in connotation which reveals, I suspect, 
an emergent change in outlook; a point to which I shall want to 
refer again in conclusion. 

(ii) This differentiation appears clearly in a second type of 
cases—those in which treaties are still in process of actual applica- 
tion, but with difficulty and duress. In the past, when in such 
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a case one party invoked the clause vebus sic stantibus, the other 
could deny that the treaty was altogether inapplicable. As that 
was the only contention legally admissible, there the matter 
rested. But though it may often be difficult to prove that a treaty 
is altogether inapplicable, and so demand its annulment as a whole, 
it may be possible to show that in some respects its application 
would be unfair or dangerous, and so demand revision of the parts. 
That is from a practical political standpoint the normal process of 
government; and that is presumably the valuable innovation 
which part (0) of Article 19 contemplates. 

(iii) These are two types of cases which fall within the category 
of treaty revision, but to the consideration of which the principle 
enunciated in part (0) of the Article brings a necessary and valuable 
elasticity. In addition, and in particular, that principle introduces 
an altogether new and revolutionary norm in the working of 
the international system. It introduces the possibility of con- 
sidering and revising conditions which do not arise out of a treaty. 
If the first type referred to conditions arising out of a treaty 
already applied, e.g. conditions in the Polish Corridor; and 
the second type to conditions arising out of a treaty in course 
of application, e.g. out of Reparations; the third may include 
action in such issues as the position of a minority which does 
not come under a Minorities Treaty, the proper use of a waterway 
or straits, access to a vital raw material, and so on. Under the 
old system, if direct negotiations were not open or failed, and 
force was avoided, no means were available for dealing with such 
issues d’autorité. The new principle invests the new international 
authority with the prerogative to deal with any and every issue 
which proves a danger to general peace, and in so doing goes 
far beyond the revision of actual treaties. It provides, in fact, 
the basic principle for some future instrument of international 
legislation. 


(2) That this was the kind of action which the originators of 
the provision had in mind is proved by the text first drafted by 
President Wilson (quoted above on p. 820). That text gave the 
new international forum the right to consider even changes of 
territory, ‘if agreeable to the peoples’ inhabiting the territory. 
From this reservation Mr. Gathorne-Hardy draws, however, the 
conclusion that it ‘‘ does not, therefore, confer any real power of 
revision,” but puts any readjustment “on a voluntary footing.” 
Does not this reading rest on a confusion? The “if agreeable ”’ 
refers, as I see it, to the population and not to the government 
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concerned (the idea of ‘ self-determination ” dominated the Paris 
conclave at the time); power of revision is thus lodged in the 
Assembly (“‘ the Delegates ’’) and the particular community, both 
of them new-comers in international law, and that above the 
head of the State, who until then was the only legal person having 
a standing in international law. President Wilson’s conception 
was thus a double breakaway from the old system, not a harking 
back to it; and Mr. David Hunter Miller’s criticism of the draft, 
also mentioned above, was directed precisely against that bold 
and heretical innovation. 

It is true that in the end that text was whittled down to 
the present tenor of Article 19. But if its history shows anything, 
it is that what now appears as the second part of Article 19 is not 
a meaningless and reduntant appendix, but a deliberate effort 
to introduce a new and vital conception into international law and 
practice. 


(3) That textual metamorphosis is seen in a different, and 
sinister, light by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy. ‘‘ The divorce of Article 
19 from Article 10,”’ he says, ‘“‘ leaves the guarantee in that 
Article [Art. 10] legally absolute and unqualified ’—and revision 
therefore nowhere. That is going very far indeed. If correct, 
it would mean that the creators of the League Covenant have 
ended by achieving the very opposite of what they intended, and 
have merely invested the doctrine of national sovereignty with 
a sacred character, eternal and intangible and infallible, and offered 
their admirals and generals as vestals to that new deity. But 
what, by general assumption, Article 10 really offers is protection 
against forcible change, through one-sided and violent action; 
and that by implication cannot have sense except and precisely 
in conjunction with the provisions for collective peaceful change, 
which begin with Article 11 and end with Article 19. The 
machinery is incomplete, but the purpose is clear; and it can 
hardly be maintained, even in a strictly legal sense, that two 
provisions occurring in one and the same document have no 
bearing upon one another. They are both, like the rest, individual 
parts of a comprehensive and complex instrument, but in which 
for purposes of action all the parts have meaning and effect only 
in so far as they work as a whole. 

While Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, therefore, reads the history of 
these provisions as having ended in divorce, I venture to suggest 
that it is merely a case of convenient separation; and that if the 
two principles could not be made to live from the outset, as was 
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first intended, in the same room, they have been brought to live 
under the same roof. To say that the vaguely admonitory power 
of Article 19 is but a poor relation to the firm assertion of Article 
10, that relatively, therefore, the latter is absolute, is not enough. 
The document as a whole provides various other means for dealing 
with differences and disputes, and (no doubt because of the absence 
as yet of compulsory means for peaceful change) it contains 
even an eventual ultimate toleration of warlike action. If nothing 
else, this backhanded concession to latter-day habits, to the 
habit of violent revision, must go to show that the new collective 
guarantee in Article 10 was not “absolute and unqualified.” 
The possibility of peaceful revision remained an essential con- 
comitant of that guarantee against forcible change. 


B. 


On certain points of fact and of interpretation a different 
reading is, therefore, possible from that suggested in‘ the pre- 
ceding paper. More important, however, than the materials and 
devices used by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is the general architecture of 
his thesis. Is the design, bold and attractive as it is, suited to 
the end in view? Does it serve even his own restricted intention, 
let alone the needs of the actual international purpose ? 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s argument is ostensibly limited to the 
possibility of applying Article 19 to territorial revision because, 
he suggests, that is the context in which reference to that Article 
is generally made. Admittedly that is a difficult type of revision, 
and the one best suited to provide Mr. Gathorne-Hardy with a 
case. He could not fail to make the most of it. But the restrictive 
interpretation he placed at the outset upon Article 1g—and which, 
as I ventured to suggest, is hardly justified—has led him, in fact, 
into a material fallacy. Having started from the particular 
he has concluded in general; having of his own choice started 
from the vantage point of the use of Article 19 in relation to 
territorial revision, he ends by repudiating as both useless and 
dangerous any formal procedure for revision altogether. 

It is true that in this respect the provisions of the Covenant 
are no more than embryonic. But if one accepts the idea of an 
international system at all, is not the next step toask : ‘‘ Howcan 
they be made adequate?” Again, if it be true that such pro- 
cedure could be applied only with difficulty and, possibly, with 
danger to territorial revision, what is the next step but to ask 
(since Mr. Gathorne-Hardy began by pointing out that such 
demands are continuous) : “ Can a procedure for peaceful change 
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be used so as to stem these demands for revision of territory— 
and so reduce the pressure upon international relations?’ This 
is indeed the very heart of the problem, but it is ignored in the 
preceding paper, which denounces the provisions for peaceful 
change because they cannot do well what they really should avoid 
and prevent altogether. 

Why do States covet and pursue territorial changes, even at 
the risk of war? How, if war is to be checked, can that habit be 
eradicated? Territorial changes are not demanded and pursued 
at so great a risk, simply in order that a State may collect more 
acres, as a collector accumulates stamps or strange eggs. They 
are wanted as a means of satisfying certain social needs, of securing 
certain resources needed by that particularcommunity. But under 
the ruling system sovereign possession of a territory gives to the 
owner absolute control over its resources and activities (even over 
the stratospheric layers above it), and so the only way in which 
it is possible to secure a share of them is to secure a share in the 
sovereign title to that territory. 

Unfortunately, since the useful habit of acquiring countries by 
marriage or inheritance or gift has fallen in desuetude, war alone 
was left as the means of increasing territory. But this forcible 
way is not only destructive as a method, it also is, in a way, 
self-destructive in effect. The need for change and the demand 
for it may spring from any one of a number of reasons. It may 
be a need for cultural freedom of the population concerned or 
simply a wish for union with their kindred; or it may be a craving 
for material resources or for markets or for an outlet, and so on. 
Any one of these claims or aspirations may be justified, and should 
then in fairness be met. But territorial change never acts so 
simply and fairly; a territorial change is by its very nature a 
wholesale and promiscuous change. It transfers with the soil 
a whole complex of things and conditions and relations ; and while 
in so doing it may satisfy the particular need which urged the 
change, at the same time it changes many more other things which 
were not in question at all. It may solve a particular problem, 
but in so doing it creates a number of new problems. Theattempt 
to meet in Central Europe the demand for cultural self-determina- 
tion through a transfer of territory has produced economic 
conditions which bear hard on the very peoples so liberated. 
Any attempt to mend their economic plight by a new change of 
territory would inevitably give birth to fresh problems in other 
fields. The use of territorial change begets the need for territorial 
change. 
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As a means of satisfying the needs of one or more peoples, 
therefore, territorial change flies in the face of its very purpose, 
and flouts all we have learnt by long experience on the art of 
government. The art of government is to satisfy social claims, 
in so far as they are valid and not unjust to other groups, by means 
which will disturb communal life as slightly as possible in its 
material working and in its social relationships; which, in other 
words, will not do more damage to the whole than they can do good 
to the part. The art of government is to make itself the instru- 
ment and the guide of necessary adjustments by a fair balancing 
of needs and desires, and in thus easing the flow of evolution to 
forfend sporadic waves of revolution. That is every whit as true 
of the world of nations. The art of international government 
would be to find ways and means to satisfy in a direct and specific 
manner the justified needs and claims of the nations—material 
needs through an adjustment of material conditions, spiritual 
needs through an adjustment of spiritual arrangements—and not 
leave the grievance to fester till its victims are roused enough 
and numerous enough to seek relief through the indirect and 
revolutionary means of territorial changes. The international 
form of revolution is war. 

Arguing from the standpoint which he has chosen, Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy says that ‘even an organised federation, like 
the United States, has no such power of modifying the frontiers 
between its component States.’’ But why is such a rigid arrange- 
ment possible? Because those frontiers are little more than 
formal divisions, many of them drawn with a ruler on the map; 
while as conditions alter, the necessary changes and adjustments 
in social life can be brought about across and above those frontiers. 
As the government of the federation can, at need, change the run 
of social life within and across them, it need not worry about 
divisions which divide no more than do the doors between rooms 
divide the life of an ordinary household. But how long would 
that formal territorial division last without serious friction, and 
survive, if one or more of the States were to take it into their 
minds to make of them lines of real separation, holding up at will 
the flow of people and trade and traffic across them ? 

Where Mr. Gathorne-Hardy sees the formal fact that the federal 
government cannot change the State frontiers, I see the living 
lesson why it need not change them. In the light of that difference 
can we not also discover some new relationship in the international 
sphere between territorial integrity and peaceful revision, between 
Article 10 and Article 19? I have earlier in this reply ventured 
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to suggest that I do not see the opposition between the two Articles 
which Mr. Gathorne-Hardy assumes. I would now go further 
and maintain, paradoxical though it may sound, that the guarantee 
contained in Article 10 will not become real and lasting until the 
procedure for peaceful revision envisaged in Article 19 has become 
real and effective. The need and demand for territorial changes 
will disappear in the measure in which international adjustments 
of a material and cultural kind will be possible without a title- 
deed to the territory. It has been well said of the House 
of Lords that its strength lies in its weakness; one may say in 
the same vein that the stability of frontiers will lie in their 
fragility. 

That is an elementary conclusion, but it cannot be too strongly 
pressed at the present time. Revision means adjustment, and 
adjustment, speaking generally, is possible only in these two ways : 
by changing frontiers or by making frontiers imperceptible. The 
first is the method used by States hitherto, acting individually 
and, of necessity, violently ; the second is clearly the method which 
an international system, aiming at law and order, must work out 
and apply. It is therefore serious and possibly fatal for our 
experiments in international security that at the same time 
individual States are increasingly blocking the channels of free 
adjustment—in trade and in finance, in migration and even in 
general intercourse. The immediate alternatives are, therefore, 
the danger of a relapse into the first method, for which symptons 
are not lacking, and the promise that lies in the development 
of the second method. 

The method of peaceful adjustment and revision alone befits 
a collective international system. Without it the stronger will 
continue to impose his will upon the weaker, or problems will be 
shelved rather than solved. Even what may happen “ at best ” 
may, in effect, prove the worst. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy points to 
the recent German-Polish entente as a safer and simpler method of 
adjustment ; and it goes without saying that a collective procedure 
for peaceful revision is not intended for those cases where there is 
ready and direct agreement. But the significant aspect of that 
so-called bi-lateral method is this—that every private arrange- 
ment of this kind is apt to be suspected of being really a bargain 
directed against a third. No such arrangement concluded in 
recent years has, rightly or wrongly, escaped that suspicion, and 
none has therefore failed to envenom relations in one quarter as 
much as it is supposed to have improved them in another. The 
benefit to common peace and the contribution to the progress of 
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a collective system could hardly have been less if such arrange- 
ments had not been made at all. 

One other argument must be dealt with in conclusion and one 
which, I humbly confess, I fail to appreciate. It is suggested 
that a procedure for peaceful change would prove merely a pro- 
miscuous invitation to the ambitious and to the greedy to rush 
in with complaints and demands. It would open the flood-gates 
to incessant and unreasonable pressure, so the argument goes, 
and so let loose an undercurrent of disturbing clamour which will 
make all quiet discussion and co-operation impossible. I am not 
aware that the absence of a regular procedure has in any way, 
either before or since the War, kept in check the traffic in claims 
and the rage of propaganda. What I am aware of is that the 
absence of such procedure has denied us a means to sift and 
winnow those claims. Does not the fear to which Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy gives expression overlook the more important aspect of 
the idea of a peaceful procedure for revision and adjustment ? 
It would give a country, it is true, a right to put in a formal claim 
to a certain change; but that right would carry with it the obliga- 
tion to substantiate the claim before an open and impartial forum. 
The other party would have an equal right and opportunity to 
state its view of the case, and public opinion would have before 
it something like a substantial brief rather than a vociferous 
pamphlet. Above all, after detached examination of the facts, 
the ultimate judgment would lie with an impartial common 
authority. Far from opening the door to unsubstantial and un- 
reasonable claims, therefore, such a procedure would more than 
anything else serve to discourage them. That supposed danger 
thus contains within itself its own safeguard and corrective, 
because the procedure which would make possible the claim would 
also expose those claims which, lacking in substantial justice, are 
weighted with a specious ballast of ‘‘ national honour.” 

“National honour” at the present time seems to require 
nothing so much as the breaking of pledges and the disregard 
of treaties; a state of things which Mr. Gathorne-Hardy rightly 
deplores and denounces. But shall we check this immoral and 
disruptive habit by sitting tight on the cause? Or shall we admit 
that to international treaties, etc., applies with equal force what 
the late Mr. Justice Holmes once said of a vital clause of the 
American Constitution—that ‘‘ the 14th amendment was not meant 
to enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Social Statics’’’? If the new 
international system is to keep law and order, it cannot wait till an 
arrangement proves thatit cannot work by exploding ; it must have 
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means to ensure that arrangements do work by adjusting them to 
reality, by keeping a continuous harmony between the rules which 
regulate and the matters which are regulated. Under the old 
individualist dispensation a treaty, being a contract between two 
or more parties and with no common authority to watch over it, 
was inapplicable in the actual if not in the legal sense when the 
beneficiary was not in a position to enforce it. It was a matter of 
the power to apply it ornot. Under the emergent collective dispen- 
sationa treaty and its effects are matters of concern to all (as witness 
the provision for open registration), and as such is inapplicable 
rather in a social sense when it does violence to those conditions of 
good-will and good life which are vital to the newsystem. It isa 
matter of the justice to apply it or not. A treaty or any other 
arrangement is inapplicable in this sense not because it cannot be 
applied in fact, but because it should not be applied in fairness. 
That is the change in outlook to which I referred early in this 
article ; and like every progress in government, it needs appropriate 
rules and instruments for its reliable and continuous assertion. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy dislikes to see the League burdened 
with such a difficult task, and would prefer to let it attend merely 
to that of preventing conflict. The idea that “law and order ”’ 
can be reduced to the réle of mere policing seems to me to evade 
all that a true international organisation needs, and all that we 
should aspire to endow it with. Ina precarious way the junction 
of police could at need be carried out without a League of Nations, 
through individual effort or through alliances. But the function of 
government, of peaceful change and evolution, demands the 
creation of a true international system and would in time justify 
its existence. 



































THE LEAGUE OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


AN EPISODE IN THE QUEST FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
By E. H. Carr, C.B.E. 


Mucu has been written about past schemes for the organis- 
ation of the community of nations to prevent war, and ingenious 
authors have gone back to Sully, or sometimes to Plato, for 
anticipations of the League of Nations. Far less is known of 
the first attempt to marshal what may be called international 
public opinion for the creation of a war-proof “collective 
system ”’ of international life. The purpose of the present paper 
is to recall the curious and, even to-day, not uninstructive details 
of the naive experiment in international pacifism which was 
launched at the Palais Electoral in Geneva in September 1867.1 

It is odd to reflect how many events of European importance 
in the middle years of the nineteenth century had their source 
in the two little duchies, part German and part Danish, which 
lay on the confines of Denmark and Prussia. In 1866 the victor 
of Sadowa annexed the duchies to Prussia and settled the 
Schleswig—Holstein question for just half a century. A murmur 
of disapproval was heard throughout Europe; and in France 
disapproval rose to the pitch of indignation. In accordance 
with the well-known principle >f international politics that two 
blacks make a white, Napoleon !II announced his intention of 
annexing Luxembourg. Unlike Bismarck, however, he made 
the fundamental mistake of talking about the crime instead 
of committing it. The threat of European war roused public 
opinion, both at home and abroad, against him; and some far- 
sighted French republicans detected in these events a heaven- 
sent opportunity to discredit the Emperor, and to strike one and 
the same blow for peace and for democracy. They secured the 
powerful co-operation of James Fazy, for many years the un- 
crowned king of Geneva. Kepresentatives of democratic opinion 
in other countries were sounded. An organising committee was 
set up under the presidency of Jules Barni, a Genevese professor ; 
and in June 1867 a manifesto was issued convoking a congress 
to meet in Geneva at the beginning of September. 


1 The principal sources for this episode are: Annales du Congrés de Genéve, 
1868, Geneva; L’Internationale : Documents et Souvenirs, par James Guillaume, 
Vol. I, 1905, Paris. 
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In the manifesto, which was addressed to “‘all friends of free 
democracy,’’ the purpose of the Geneva Congress was defined as 
“the maintenance of liberty, justice and peace.”’ A programme 
issued by the committee in July was slightly more explicit : 


The object of the Geneva Congress is to determine the political and 
economic conditions of peace among the nations, and in particular to 
establish the United States of Europe. The Congress aspires to be the 
Assize of European Democracy. 


The word “democracy” had, in 1867, a more distinctively 
radical sense than it afterwards came to bear. But for all that, 
the net was sufficiently wide to include a multiplicity of political 
opinions; and in the interval between the issue of the manifesto 
and the meeting of the Congress, nearly ten thousand people 
enrolled themselves as ‘‘ adherents’’ and contributed the fee 
of 25 centimes each to the expenses. English politicians of both 
parties displayed a characteristic mistrust of international 
demonstrations; and the two most important Englishmen who 
announced their adhesion were John Bright and John Stuart 
Mill. They did not, however, attend the Congress; and the 
only English representatives were two trade unionists, Odger, a 
shoemaker, and Cremer, a mason, who appeared as delegates of 
the Reform League. Of distinguished French political exiles, 
Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc “adhered,” and Edgar Quinet 
came in person. There was a good sprinkling of Germans, whose 
names posterity has not troubled to remember. The Italians were 
headed by Garibaldi, by far the largest fish whom the organisers 
of the Congress had succeeded in bringing into their net. Of 
the Russian émigrés, Herzen, who had sent in his name, failed 
to appear. But Michael Bakunin, the future anarchist, came, 
and was, next to Garibaldi, the most outstanding personality 
at the Congress. 

There were indeed a few dissentients, even among those 
who professed and called themselves “‘ friends of free democracy.” 
The Poles played so conspicuous a part in most international 
movements of the nineteenth century that their absence on this 
occasion was all the more noteworthy. But it is difficult to drive 
pacifism and “revisionism ’”’ in the same team; and the Poles 
were perforce “ revisionists.’” An old Polish general named 
Mieroslawski, whose militant career had begun in the insurrection 
of 1831, replied to the invitation that it would be time enough to 
talk of peace ‘‘ when the Republic of Poland has been restored 
at the point of a million bayonets.’’ Ladislas Mickiewicz, the 
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son of the poet, addressed a letter to the Congress declaring that 
“ Poland has a right to expect that its name should be the first 
and last to be pronounced at the Congress, that her restoration 
should be the keystone of the deliberations . . . and that the 
Congress should affirm the necessity of prompt armed action ”’ 
to liberate Poland from her oppressors. The objections of the 
Poles were shared, for different reasons, by Karl Marx, who 
missed any allusion in the programme to the necessity of class 
warfare, and harangued the General Council of the International 
Working-men’s Association (the “ First International ”’) for half 
an hour on the importance of having nothing to do with this 
“Geneva wind-bag.”” But this did not prevent several members 
of the International from attending the Congress and exercising, 
as will be seen, some influence on the proceedings. 

At 2 p.m. on Monday, September gth, 1867, the Congress 
duly assembled in the Palais Electoral at Geneva (the predecessor 
of the present building of that name, where recent Assemblies 
of the League of Nations have held their plenary sessions). The 
attendance was estimated at 6000. But of these perhaps half 
came from Geneva and its environs; and some of them were less 
interested in the Congress than in Garibaldi, whose arrival was 
the signal for an ovation. Behind the platform appeared the 
word PAX embroidered in large letters on bunting and surrounded 
by the flags of all nations. This pleasing device provoked the 
first incident of the Congress. A French delegate named Fermé 
rose to protest against the display, among the other national 
emblems, of the Imperial French flag—the symbol of the evil 
genius of Europe. The protest was received with a good deal 
of sympathy by the Congress, which was almost unanimous in 
regarding Napoleon III as the principal menace to European 
peace. But the cautious Swiss were seriously concerned lest an 
act of discourtesy to a neighbouring Power might compromise 
their cherished neutrality. The protest was ruled out of order, 
the flag remained, and no reference to the incident appeared in 
the records of the Congress. 

After the election of a Swiss politician named Jolissaint as 
president, and of a Bureau consisting of two members of each 
nation represented at the Congress, the general debate began. 
It was opened by Garibaldi, who occupied a seat on the presi- 
dent’s right as delegate of honour. The General, speaking in 
French, propounded a programme of twelve points :— 


1. All nations are sisters. 
2. War between them is impossible. 
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3. All disputes arising between nations shall be judged by the 
Congress. 

(Some exclamations of surprise caused Garibaldi to remark : 
“You will tell me perhaps that I am going rather fast.’’) 

4. The members of the Congress shall be elected by the democratic 
associations of each country. 

5. Each nation, whatever its numbers, shall have a vote at the 
Congress. 

6. The Papacy, as the most pernicious of sects, is abolished. 

(This unexpected declaration was greeted with prolonged and 
frenzied applause by all but a small minority of the Congress.) 

7. The religion of God is adopted by the Congress, and its members 
undertake to preach it throughout the world. 

(The delegates gasped with astonishment, and listened in 
chilly silence while Garibaldi explained that by “ religion ’’ he 
meant “ the religion of truth and reason.”’) 

8. The Congress dedicates to the priesthood chosen men of science 
and intellect ; it consigns to perdition the priests of ignorance. 

g. Propagation of the religion of God by training, education and 
example. 

10. A republic is the only form of government worthy of a free people. 

(This brought the Congress back on to ground where it could 
applaud in comfort and with complete unanimity.) 

11. Democracy alone can provide a guarantee against the evils of war. 
12. The slave alone has the right to make war on tyrants. 

(This was the most successful of all Garibaldi’s “ points ”’; 
for the “ right to make war on tyrants,” like the more modern 
formula of “legitimate self-defence,’ was taken by every 
delegate to sanction any war in which his own country might 
be interested.) 


‘ 


It was noticed that the applause when Garibaldi sat down 
was considerably less in volume than that which had greeted 
him on rising. His speech brought to an end the first day’s 
proceedings. 

On the second day an element of discord was introduced into 
the proceedings by the speech of one of the delegates of the 
International. The International had just been holding its 
annual congress at Lausanne, where it had passed a resolution 
adhering to the programme of the Geneva Congress on condition 
of the acceptance by the latter of the principle of “‘ the emancipa- 
tion of the working class and its liberation from the power and 
influence of capital.” The delegate at Geneva, a Frenchman 
named Dupont, argued tnat peace was “not a principle, but a 
result,’’ and that, in order to attain it, it was necessary, not to 
create a new religion, as Garibaldi had proposed, but “to turn 
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all citizens into a single class of workers—in a word, to accept 
the social revolution with all its consequences.’”’ A German 
named Borkheim, a friend of Marx, then declared that, in order 
to assure peace in Europe, the first step was to declare war on 
Russia. Bakunin, the next orator, brought the Congress back 
to its professed programme. He echoed Borkheim’s wish for a 
military defeat of the Russian Empire, which would lead to the 
victory of ‘‘ socialism and federalism ’’ in Russia. But was not 
the principle of ‘religious, bureaucratic and military centralisa- 
tion ’’ everywhere the same, and everywhere equally noxious ? 


We are all friends of peace here [he continued], and it is to discuss 
peace that this Congress has met. But how many of us are naive 
enough to believe that we have the power to conjure the terrible 
universal war which seems more imminent than ever? No, none of 
us believes it. We have met, not to undertake a thing which is 
beyond the means at our disposal, but to seek in common the conditions 
in which international peace will be possible. 


The primary condition was the abandonment of “this false 
principle of nationality,’ which was bound up with the system 
of “centralised States.’’ Until these disappear you cannot 
have your United States of Europe. For who can imagine a 
workable federation in which France would appear side by side 
and on equal terms with the Grand-Duchy of Baden, or Russia 
with Moldo-Valachia? ‘‘ Universal peace will be impossible so 
iong as the present centralised States exist.” 

After the second session, Garibaldi left Geneva, and the tone 
and temper of the third and fourth days’ proceedings showed a 
marked deterioration. Criticism began to rear its head, and the 
remaining orators were subjected to frequent interruption. 
The religious question, so imprudently launched by Garibaldi, was 
a source of perpetual trouble. Italian delegates continued 
to maintain that the Papacy was the chief menace to the peace 
of the world; and a French speaker went one better, to the 
scandal of a considerable section of the audience, by arguing 
that Christianity itself was the root cause of war and supporting 
his argument with quotations from the Gospels. The social 
question was not less hotly contested. The conservatives of the 
Congress, including most of the large Swiss contingent, were not 
in the least favourable to the proposal to “turn all citizens 
into a single class of workers.’ A delegate from Neuchatel even 
maintained the unpopular and paradoxical thesis that there was 
no connection between political liberty and love of peace, and 
instanced the savages ‘‘in the deserts of Africa and the pampas 
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of America,’ who, being free, eat one another, and the people 
of the United States, who, while possessing the most liberal 
institutions in the world, “‘ had waged for four years the most 
horrible of all wars.” 

On the fourth and last day, when the Congress was in evident 
danger of breaking up in disorder, a resolution drafted by the 
Bureau was put before it. It was a resolution arrived at by the 
process of omitting everything to which anyone could possibly 
object. Any reference to the social question would have pro- 
duced a riot. The Swiss radicals, who wanted the Catholic 
vote at the next local elections, were pledged to veto any censure 
of the Papacy. Of all the matters debated by the Congress, 
nothing concrete remained save a secondary proposal, which had 
excited no great interest and no opposition, for the substitution 
of national militias for standing armies. In addition to this, 
nobody objected to the institution of a League of Peace and 
Freedom (without a constitution and almost without a programme) 
or of a permanent committee to look after its affairs. Even this 
anodyne resolution was the signal for renewed disorder and 
shouts of disapproval from a substantial conservative and clerical 
faction, which was now determined to wreck the Congress at all 
costs. But on the second attempt at a show of hands, it was 
declared by the Chairman to be carried. 

The text of the resolution was as follows : 


Considering that the Governments of the great European States 
have shown themselves incapable of preserving peace and assuring the 
regular development of all the moral and material resources of modern 
society ; 

Considering that the existence and increase of standing armies 
constitute a state of latent war and are incompatible with the liberty 
and welfare of all classes of society, and particularly of the working 
class ; 

The International Congress, desirous of establishing peace on a 
basis of Democracy and Liberty, 

Decides, 

That a League of Peace and Freedom, a true cosmopolitan federa- 
tion, shall be founded; 

That it shall be the duty of every member of this League to labour 
to enlighten and form public opinion on the true character of govern- 
ment as the trustee of the general will, and on the methods of extinguish- 
ing the ignorance and the prejudices which keep alive various causes 
of war; to hasten by his constant efforts the substitution of the system 
of national militias for that of standing armies; to bring before public 
opinion in all countries the situation of the working and propertyless 
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classes in order that individual and general welfare may consolidate 


political liberty ; 
Decides, furthermore, to set up a permanent central committee, 
the organisation of which is entrusted to the Executive Committee of 


the Congress. 


The formal closure of the Congress was followed by an ex- 
cursion on the lake and a public banquet. But the acrimonious 
atmosphere of the Congress hall was allowed to permeate even 
these functions. The band of the local militia, a respectable 
bourgeois organisation, cast a gloom over the excursion by cancel- 
ling its engagement to provide music on board. The banquet was 
unfortunately accompanied by toasts. This gave delegates 
an opportunity to voice once more those advanced opinions 
which had been so conspicuously absent from the resolution of 
the Congress; and scandalised conservatives left the table in 
protest. 

Such was the ignominious ending of the first notable attempt 
to organise international co-operation on a democratic basis for 
the preservation of peace. It is worth observing that the prin- 
cipal obstacles to agreement in 1867 were questions which would 
not present particular difficulty, at any rate on paper, to-day : 
religion and social equality. Nationalism, on the other hand, 
was not in 1867 the main problem, being disposed of by Garibaldi’s 
naive formula of the right of slaves to wage war on tyrants; 
and even Bakunin’s bold thesis that peace was incompatible 
with the existence of large centralised States excited no special 
protest. What was perhaps the most revolutionary idea launched 
during the proceedings—Garibaldi’s proposal that disputes 
between nations should be “judged ’’ by a Congress of repre- 
sentatives of the “‘ democratic associations ’’ of each country— 
seems to have passed completely unnoticed. 

The permanent committee duly met, and even published 
a few numbers of a journal entitled The United States of Europe. 
The second annual Congress of the League took place at Berne 
in September 1868. This was not a spectacular affair like its 
predecessor, and attracted only about 100 delegates. The social 
problem again gave trouble. Bakunin proposed a resolution 
advocating the emancipation of the worker and the “ equalisation 
of classes’ as a primary condition of peace; and when this was 
rejected by a large majority, he and fifteen others (mainly 
Russians, Poles and Italians) left the Congress and the League. 
The departure of the radical element deprived the League of 
most of its remaining vitality. A third congress, attended mainly 
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by Swiss and distinguished only by the presence of Victor Hugo, 
was held at Lausanne in 1869. Before the next September, 
the Franco-Prussian War had intervened to give the League 
its quietus as an international institution; and the two further 
Congresses which it held had only a local interest. The per- 
manent committee survived in the form of a Bureau International 
de la Paix, which kept its office in Berne for more than half a 
century. A few years ago, the Bureau transferred its seat to 
Geneva, where it still flourishes—the last reminder of a valiant, 
though somewhat primitive, experiment in international pacifism. 
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ABYSSINIA 


1*, THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA AND THE RISE OF MENELIK. By 
G. F.-H. Berkeley. 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. xi + 
403 pp. 15s.) 

Tuts book, first published in 1902, presents the full picture of the 
early Italian campaigns in Eritrea. Its re-issue is particularly appro- 
priate at a moment when the Italian armies are spread over their old 
battle-grounds of Adowa, Senafe and Coatit and are marching south 
towards Makalle and Amba Alagi—fields hardly less famous. 

To the second edition the author has added a valuable introductory 
chapter which deals briefly with the history of Italo-Ethiopian relations 
from the outset; and he divides it conveniently into three periods : 
(r1) that before European intervention; (2) that when European 
intervention was beginning to threaten Ethiopian independence ; 
(3) that of the struggle against Italy up to the death of King John. 

The book has other virtues to add to its immediate interest. It is 
full of graphic descriptions of men, and of country and of battles, and 
it is sympathetic in tone towards Italian aims and misfortunes. It 
might be termed pro-Italian were it not for the fact that Britain 
herself was heartily pro-Italian at the time and remained so until 
recent events threw an unhappy blight on our mutual friendship. 

It is of particular interest to note, as one reads history, how much 
Mussolini, combining in himself both Government and the practical 
direction of the War, has learnt from the failings of Baratieri and the 
Italian Government of 1895. Baratieri and Crispi under-estimated 
their opponents. They won victories with slender resources often by 
narrow margins when defeat must spell disaster. When they woke to 
the danger, the reinforcements for the most part arrived too late. 
Mussolini’s worst enemy would hardly charge him either with under- 
estimation of the immediate problem or with delay in mobilisation. 
The Government of Crispi was terribly parsimonious. Mussolini has 
poured out gold like water. Baratieri with scarcely money to pay 
and feed his troops had perforce to neglect his communications; and, 
largely for that reason, was driven to the disastrous advance on 
Adowa. Mussolini, basing himself on that experience and upon the 
skilful engineering feats of Napier, has constructed a network of roads 
to the frontier and has 30,000 of the best roadmakers in the world 
driving further roads behind his army. They may contribute not 


only to present conquest but to future control. 
H. RowAn-ROBINSON. 


2*, ABYSSINIAN JOURNEY. By Marcel Griaule. 1935. (London: 
John Miles. 8vo. 247 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
No. 6.—VOL, XIV. FF 
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3*. ENGLAND, ITALy, AByssINIA. By Major-General H. Rowan- 
Robinson. 1935. (London: William Clowes. 8vo. viii + 
148 pp. 5s.) 

FoRTUNATELY for the public, Monsieur Griaule, as well as being a 
traveller, a linguistic and ethnographic expert and a naturalist, is a 
lively, humorous writer. His brilliant book gives the impression that 
one has discovered a chink in acurtain through which to study a shifting, 
highly coloured scene of life. Unfortunately it is spoilt for the English 
reader by areally badtranslation. His flights of French have been done 
into their English equivalent so literally that they are irksome to read 
and in places do not even make sense. All who can do so should read 
the book in the original which won the Prix Gringoire: Les Flambeurs 
a’ Hommes. 

The journey described was carried out in 1931 under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. The author set out from 
Addis Ababa, crossed the Blue Nile from Shoa into Gojjam, visited 
the Governor and his capital at Debra Markos, and penetrated far 
enough north to inspect churches and join in hippopotamus hunts 
on the shores of Lake Tana. Thence back again to Addis Ababa as 
fast as an impoverished mule train would allow. 

The author’s knowledge of Amharic gives him an insight into 
the native mind. He records their conversations among themselves, 
their comment on customs foreign to their own district, on himself 
and on life in general. The impression he leaves is of a type idle, 
procrastinating, humorous, venerating religion, but in the magic 
superstitious form common to all mountain peoples, and above all 
boastful, vain-glorious and supremely self-confident : “‘ By the Saviour, 
if you want to know how a man cries who is going to die, you have 
only to stand in my way.” 

Light is thrown on the vexed question of internal administration. 
In 1931 the rebellious Ras Hailu still reigned in Gojjam. His despatch 
of messengers of welcome to the river was thought by the author to 
mean that the Emperor Haile Selassie had warned subject rases of the 
impending arrival. But no: “I do not know the Master of the other 
bank, but the hotel-keeper Guiliz, of Addis, recommended you highly.” 
Taxation is revealed as the chief bar to progress; governors and 
officials depend for their livelihood on what they can wring from the 
peasant; they collect so thoroughly that they remove all incentive to 
prosperity. Other facts which emerge are the loneliness, the dis- 
comfort and the expense of up-country travel. There is one unpleas- 
antly long-drawn-out description of the most gruesome of Abyssinian 
tortures. 


Among the spate of books now appearing on the current dispute, 
England, Italy, Abyssinia is in one respect unique. Its author’s 
experience of soldiering on the North-West Frontier and in Kurdistan, 
and his well-known views on modern warfare, enable him authorita- 
tively to survey the military situation. Three detailed chapters 
describe Napier’s march to Magdala, the Adowa campaign and the 
tactical and strategic possibilities of present-day invasion; the com- 
parisons drawn are interesting, and—not always the case with military 
history—all are readable and clear to the layman. It isa pity that the 
title does not indicate this speciai aspect of the book; it flavours rather 
of the eternal political triangle than of the three military duels chiefly 
dealt with. 
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Present political issues are also covered, but necessarily not so 
adequately, for the author was handicapped by writing at the height 
of the dispute. Finished in August, this section already dates badly. 
For instance, the author’s hope that the Three Power Conference 
would be welcomed by Mussolini as a way of withdrawal less public 
and humiliating than eating his words at Geneva was dashed almost 
before the ink was dry. 

The book seeks to be scrupulously fair to both sides, but no Italian 
would regard it as unbiased, for it speaks of nearly forty years of Italo- 
Abyssinian friendship after Adowa, whereas a chief point in the 
Italian case is the hostility which has prevailed over this very period. 
But this is the fault not of the author but of the Italians, who for some 
reason refrained from officially stating their case until September 1935. 

The book lays suitable emphasis on the two large-scale issues 
brought to light by the dispute: the need for a redistribution of the 
resources over which colonial Powers now hold control, and the 
question of the value of the League in its present form, with its stress 
upon Article 10 instead of Article 19. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


4. ABYSSINIA ON THE EvE. By Ladislas Farrago. 1935. (London: 
Putnam. 8vo. x-+ 286 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

5*. THE ABYSSINIAN DisPpuTE. By Freda White. [League of Nations 
Union Pamphlet, No. 387.] 1935. (London: League of 
Nations Union. 8vo. 76pp. 6d.) 


LADISLAS FARRAGO, who is a Hungarian journalist, spent three 
months early this year in Abyssinia. He interviewed the Emperor and 
many prominent persons and made a study of the prevailing conditions 
so far as that was possible in Addis Ababa. 

Before leaving the country he made a journey through Ogaden, the 
effect of which was to sadden him that a nation should think of sending 
the flower of its youth to such a desert to perish of hunger and thirst, 
wild beasts and savages. “‘ Three days in the yellow hell ’’ was enough 
for him. 

The general effect of his investigations is to leave upon the reader 
an unpleasant impression of the Abyssinian. The Emperor appears to 
obtain much of his income by selling concessions to foreigners and then 
obstructing the realisation of their designs to such an extent that they 
give up the struggle in despair. Many of the ministers and all the clergy 
oppose any kind of moral or material reform. Corruption is rampant. 
Slavery still prevails; and law is enforced by cruel tortures. But the 
most repellent picture presented is that of a feast given at Harrar in 
honour of the Emperor :— 

“At one end of the tent countless newly-slaughte.ed oxen were hung up. 
Brisk servants cut off large slices of the warm flesh and as they threw them to the 
guests the meal began. Tetsh was supplied in big tubs . . . our fellow-guests 
swallowed their raw meat; sweating in their efforts to fill their bellies as tightly 
as possible in the short space of time allowed. They gulped down the tetsh so 
quickly that it gushed out from the sides of their mouths on to their white clothes, 
which were already splashed with the blood of the raw flesh. (A visit from the 
League of Nations Secretary for Table-Manners is indicated.) 

“ Outside, the shrieks of the animals that were being slaughtered mingled with 
the cries of the second relay of hungry diners . . . a sign, and overseers came to 
drive the guests out . . . but . . . they went on snatching pieces of the meat and 
drinking tetsh . . . until the lashes of hippopotamus whips hurried them out. 

“The whole town was drunk. Men and women danced and sang wildly and 
licence was the rule.” 


Otherwise the book is full of interest and entertainment. It should, 
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however, not be taken very seriously, as it contains a number of state- 
ments on which some doubt may legitimately be cast: e.g. that Ras 
Imru, Governor of Gojjam, lives in Gondar, the most northerly town in 
the Empire (Gondar is the capital of Amhara. It lies 70 miles north of 
the province of Gojjam and Ioo miles south of Axum); that Colonel 
Clifford, acting as a neutral, watched the Wal Wal battle in which the 
Italians Jost about 1500 native soldiers (actually, according to the 
pamphlet reviewed below, only 30 native soldiers were killed); that 
“the country, especially in the north, is an unbroken mountain range 
12,000 feet to 15,000 feet high so that every aeroplane would have to 
fly at a record height all the time.” 


The League of Nations Union and Miss White are to be congratulated 
on the production, at an absurdly low price, of an excellent pamphlet, 
well illustrated by maps, setting forth the basic facts of the Italo- 
Abyssinian controversy. There are only three criticisms to be directed 
against it : the first—a minor point—that the description of the Adowa 
campaign on p. 11 is hardly in accord with fact ; the second, that, when 
the author leaves history for polemics, she gives the impression of bias 
in favour of Abyssinia; and the third, that there is an absence of any 
heart-searchings as to the behaviour of the League itself. The reviewer 
is in agreement with most of the views expressed, but would suggest that 
there are three parties arraigned at the moment before the judgment- 
seat : Italy, Abyssinia and the League of Nations; and that whether or 
not the dispute between the first and second be happily settled, there is 
an urgent call for the drastic reformation of the third. 

H. RowAn-RoBINSON. 


6. ETIOPIA (1935). Panorama geopolitico. By “ Africanus.” 1935. 
(Rome: Ardita. Sm. 8vo. 125 pp. Lure 5.) 

7. PANORAMA ETiopico. By Luigi Manzini. 1935. (Milan: La 
Stampa Commerciale. 188 pp. Lire 3.) 

8. ASPETTI ECONOMICI DELL’ EtiopiA. By Verax. 1935. (Milan. 
57 pp. Lire 6.) 

THE Italian publishers pour forth cheap books about Ethiopia. Of 
these three small publications the first is a description of the ‘ bar- 
barous country, still plunged in medieval shadows, recklessly proud, 
inhabited not by a single race but by various races which hate one 
another.” This is presumably reading-matter for the conscript or 
volunteer. The other two volumes are respectable summaries of the 
commonly accepted facts about Abyssinia. Indeed Signor Manzini is 
so little of a propagandist as to explain Italy’s small participation in 
Ethiopian commerce more by commercial inexperience or insufficient 
finance on the Italian side than by recalcitrance on the Ethiopian side. 
In the third pamphlet one notes that in the census of economic poten- 
tialities of Ethiopia no great importance is given to oil, and a good deal 
to coffee. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


g*. ABYSSINIA AND ITaLy. Information Department Papers, No. 16. 
3rd ed., revised and enlarged. Sept. 1935. (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 55 pp. 2 maps. 2s. 
To members of the Institute, 1s. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 75c.) 


A third edition of the memorandum issued by the Information Depart- 
ment of Chatham House on Abyssinia and Italy, which was reviewed in 
the last issue of this Journal, appeared on September 21st, 1935. It 
contains eight new pages of text. 
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10*. THE GROUNDS FOR THE SERIOUS CHARGES BROUGHT BY ITALY 
AGAINST ABYSSINIA. By Legionarius. 1935. (Rome: Ardita 
Publishers. Sm. 8vo. 38 pp.) 

This pamphlet is either a translation of material written for Fascists 
or else a miscalculation of the type of propaganda suited to convincing 
English readers. Some points its raises are not exaggerated, others may 
not be, but in face of some blatant omissions the reader is left querying 
every statement made. An example is the failure to mention the first 
Adowa, or that Italy recognised Abyssinian independence by the treaty 
which followed it. E. M. 


ITALY AND ITALIAN COLONIES 


11. ITALIA E FRANCIA PER LA NUOVA ASCESA DELLA CIVILTA LATINA. 
By Mario Bersellini. 1935. (Milan: Soc. ed. la Stampa 
‘Commerciale. 8vo. 152 pp. Lire 7.50.) 

THE author’s thesis is the creation of a ‘‘ Latin Empire of the Medi- 
terranean,” to which he gives the name of “ Eurafrica,” by a close 
collaboration of France and Italy. Long residence in Rome, where he 
saw the French Embassy more than once protected from attack, makes 
the reviewer sceptical as to the possibility of this intimate association 
of ‘‘ the two Latin sisters.”” Did not Tacitus write of nota inter fratres 
inimicitia? The author ignores such difficulties as the Tunisian 
question and the Italian claims to Corsica, Nice and Savoy, not to 
mention temperamental differences, of which there was evidence in 
the War. But, after asserting that “ the Latins are better colonists 
than the British,” he argues that ‘‘ in Eurafrica lies the future of Latin 
civilisation.”” Thus alone would a rampart be erected against the danger 
of German aggression, for he considers Anglo-Saxon policy as “‘ egoistic,”’ 
forgetting that Sacro egoismo, of which one heard so much when Italy 
was meditating her entry into the War. But he has, as his countrymen 
would say, “‘ two weights and measures ”’ for Great Britain and Italy, 
accusing the former of depriving her Maltese subjects, whose native 
tongue is not Italian, of their ‘liberty of language and thought,” while 
ignoring the prohibition of Greek in the Dodecanese, of Croat in Istria 
and of German in the South Tyrol. As for the United States, their 
condition is compared with that of the Roman Empire in the fourth 
century. Thus the Latins can rely on neither the Anglo-Saxons nor the 
Russians. Nor is there much time to lose; for, according to his in- 
formation from Soviet sources, the German armaments will be com- 
pleted next year. Writing of Goering’s visit to Belgrade, he thinks that 
Yugoslavia was offered the Slav district round Velden, which was 
awarded to Austria by a plebiscite. -But he ignores the possibility of a 
German-Yugoslav agreement on the subject of Trieste. Such exaggera- 
tions as that ‘‘ European civilisation is Latin civilisation ’’ and that 
“Latinity is the source of all knowledge and all civilisation ’’ detract 
from the historical accuracy of the book. Did not a Latin poet write 
that ‘‘Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes Intulit agresti 
Latio”’? There is little knowledge of the British mentality, so puzzling 
to most Southerners, upon which the Roman occupation left so small 
an impression. The book is illustrated by a map of Northern Africa, 
showing the projected ‘‘ Eurafrica,”’ and a plan of the German aviation 
camps. WILLIAM MILLER. 


12. MUSSOLINI RED AND BLtack. By Armando Borghi. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Wishart. 8vo. 189 pp. 5s.) 
THE “‘ showing-up ”’ of Signor Mussolini has been the theme of many 
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books by Italian political refugees, mainly in France. In present con- 
ditions some of this activity is likely to be transferred to Great Britain ; 
and this English translation of a book published three years ago in 
Paris is perhaps a symptom. It is a bitter, in parts almost scurrilous, 
attack. It has, however, some value as a study of the morally and 
politically seamy sides of the Duce’s early career, and produces a con- 
siderable number both of independent documents and of writings of 
Signor Mussolini which he himself would doubtless prefer to see 
forgotten. 

Politically, the point of most interest is the evidence here adduced 
(it amounts not to proof, but to strong presumption) that Signor 
Mussolini’s famous evolution from the red republican, pacifist, anti- 
interventionist of the first weeks of the War into the patriot, pro-Ally 
interventionist of the spring of 1915 was brought about by French 
money. It is an open secret that the belligerent Powers, at various 
stages of the War, subsidised newspapers in neutral countries in order 
to influence opinion in their favour; and there is nothing surprising in 
the fact (if it is a fact) that Signor Mussolini, having just abandoned the 
extremist Avanti, received strong financial inducements from the French 
Government to run the newly-founded Popolo d’Italia on socialist- 
chauvinist pro-Ally lines. It is, however, a theme which provides the 
ironical historian with food for reflection. 

An appendix, in which Signor Borghi seeks to show that Herr Hitler 
owes everything to his Italian prototype, quotes a number of striking 
encomiums on the National Socialist régime pronounced by the Duce 
and other leading Fascists. JOHN HEATH. 


13. L’ORDINE ECONOMICO NAZIONALE. By Alberto de’ Stefani. 1935. 
(Bologna: Zanichelli. 8vo. 317 pp. Lire 15.) 


In this further series of articles composed and published in 1934, 
the first of Mussolini’s Finance Ministers discusses modern economic 
problems for an audience of Fascist newspaper readers. Somewhat like 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, Signor de’ Stefani holds that the economic truths of 
yesterday are obsolete, because based upon a dogmatic assignment of 
immutable economic structures to the various countries participating in 
international trade. Thus Italy was assigned the réle of an importer 
of wheat and also of manufactures. With the wheat campaign of 
1925-1935 Italy is held now to have demonstrated that she could 
re-plan her production so as to be her own wheat provider; and now 
(more especially in the essays subsequent to those collected in the 
present volume) Signor de’ Stefani urges the attainment of self-suffi- 
ciency in many lines of manufactures. Sgr. de’ Stefani is the best of those 
who by “ Fascism ”’ mean chiefly what British Conservatives of the 
Elliott school mean by economic planning. There is indeed a laudatory 
article about Mr. Walter Elliott in this book. Sgr. de’ Stefani, however, 
seldom gets beyond assertions that production and distribution can be 
planned, to any demonstration that planning in Italy has brought 
welfare or even maintenance of the pre-Fascist standard of living. 


C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


14*. LAIVe Iratie. By Maurice Lachin. 1935. (Paris: Gallimard. 
8vo. 261 pp. 15 7s.) 

M. LACcHIN reveals in the preface of this readable description of 

present-day political Italy that he classed Italian Fascism at the outset 


as a reactionary movement, and judged it by its excesses. Quite 
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lately he returned to Italy, after several years’ absence, and found much 
to induce a partial change of mind. He walked into the offices of 
newspapers, Government departments, employers’ and employees’ 
unions (which are also Government departments) and into University 
Professors’ studies, and asked them to explain themselves, not sparing 
awkward questions. Most of his interlocutors were young, and of Left 
radical tendencies in internal politics, merely biding their time until 
Fascism sweeps away the relics of Capitalism. Among those of this 
tendency he mentions Bruno Biagi, the Under-Secretary for Corpora- 
tions; Giuseppe Bottai, his predecessor; Luigi Fontanelli, a high 
official in the Industrial Workers’ Confederation ; Ugo Spirito, the 
social-economic theorist of the Left. They had some difficulty in 
persuading him that the Corporative system exists otherwise than on 
paper, -but he found himself drawn to the conclusion that the workers, 
compulsorily grouped in their syndicates, are destined to exert through 
them the effort to achieve collectivist purposes. 

M. Lachin did not give up the privileges of a detached observer. 
He remained somewhat sceptical about the financial probity of the im- 
mense Fascist bureaucracy, and he took the trouble, after being shown 
over a crowded and well-appointed workers’ club in Rome, to visit 
another which was empty and cheerless. One chapter illustrates 
Rome as the city of sexual servitude, where marriages are semi-political, 
indiscreet amours a crime, and the streets a sort of prison-yard for 
frustrated amorists. Another chapter, seldom found in books on 
modern Italy, gives a dreadful picture of a colony of unemployed whose 
only duty in life is to keep well out of sight lest they spoil the noble 
spectacle of resurgent Rome. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


15. DIE ITALIENISCHE AGRARPOLITIK SEIT 1925. By Dr. Paul Ucker. 
1935. (Aarau: Sauerlinder. 8vo. 181 pp.) 


TueE author, a Swiss merchant formerly engaged in the corn trade 
in Italy, decided to compose a treatise on the agrarian policy which he 
had watched from this point of vantage, and the University of Ziirich 
has published his compact and painstaking, indeed for clearness all too 
elaborately documented, thesis. From Dr. Ucker’s essay a general 
reader can disengage this argument : that the Fascist Government has 
proclaimed two great purposes of agrarian policy—first, land reclama- 
tion and, secondly, self-sufficiency in wheat. Dr. Ucker notes that Italy 
was, long before the War, well advanced in the technique of the re- 
clamation of waste and marshy lands, in the interest both of health and 
of production. But the Fascist Government invented a special sub- 
Ministry to supervise the process of “ bonifica integrale.”” Reclamation 
schemes are “ major”’ or “minor”: the major are those recognised 
to be of general hygienic and economic importance, and are undertaken 
directly or at one remove by the State; the minor schemes are less 
closely managed from political headquarters. The forcing of big land 
estates into cultivation where the owner has neglected the possibilities 
is accepted as a right and duty of the State: but Dr. Ucker seems to 
think that the Fascist Government has not done much more in this 
line than previous Governments, which indeed had similar powers. 
Indeed in the first years of Fascism squatters, who had established 
themselves on estates with the connivance of post-War Governments, 
were driven off without compensation. ; 

The greater part of the thesis is a description of the “ Battaglia del 
Grano”’ or Wheat Campaign initiated in 1925 to render Italy self- 
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sufficient in wheat. Since the book was published the first ten years’ 
results of the Campaign have been announced and widely advertised, 
namely, an average harvest of 73 million quintals in the five years 
1930-1935 against respective averages of 61 millions and 53 millions in 
1925-1930 and 1920-1925, and a yield per hectare of 14:7 quintals 
against 12-4 and 11-5. Dr. Ucker’s data are only up to the year 1933, 
when the crop was of 74 millions (1935: 77 millions) and the yield of 
15 quintals (1935: 15°3) per hectare. He remarks that the increase 
in crops and in yield by no means commenced with the Corn Campaign : 
it was happening before the War and, after the interruption of the 
War and the 1919-1920 social struggles, was resumed. He will not, 
however, agree that the Wheat Campaign propaganda, conducted by 
politicians, clergy and schoolmasters, has been without effect in increas- 
ing the wheat output. But he adds that there are no data to prove 
that this concentration of energy and resources on wheat production 
was economically justified, and he thinks that the supposed gain in 
war-time security from approximate self-sufficiency in wheat is very 
questionable, seeing that Italy must import oils and fats, sugar and 
coffee, meat and fish, all mainly by sea transport. He ultimately, and 
no doubt rightly, concludes that the agrarian policy has to be judged 
more as a political proposal with an imaginative appeal, than as a 
calculated contribution towards Italy’s wealth and security. 
C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


16. POPOLARE LA LIBIA: PERCHE E COME. By Vittore Pisani. 1935. 
(Rome: Cremonese. 8vo. 170 pp. Lire 10.) 

17. SOMALIA. By B. V. Vecchi. 1935. (Milan: Marcagoni. 8vo. 
229 pp. Lure 5.) 

18. SAHARA, NIGER E C1AD. By Achille Benedetti. 1935. (Milan: 
Zucchi. 8vo. 110 pp. Lire 12.) 


COLONEL VITTORE PISANI wrote the first of these three books in or 
about 1930. He is an old colonial, with formed views on the use and 
purpose of colonies, which he sets forth in an amiably “ soldierish ” 
style. Briefly, he holds that the domination of native-inhabited areas 
is at best a transitory business, and not worth Italy’s while to attempt. 
What Italy wants is an extension of Italian population across the Medi- 
terranean. France has very imperfectly succeeded (he writes) in 
extending the life of France, by which he means of French people, 
living in French style, in Algeria: she has failed altogether in Tunis, 
where the only settlers in the true sense are the Italians. This he 
blames chiefly on Napoleon III, who had the mistaken ambition of 
wanting to rule over subjects of non-French race and encouraged 
economic exploitation by big business instead of settlements. This 
book, the author insists, 1s written not for the general reader, but solely 
in order to catch the Duce’s eye. Although Colonel Pisani is enthusi- 
astically polite (but not adulatory) towards the Duce, one gathers that 
the Fascist Government has not done much more than its predecessors 
to make of Libya the trans-Mediterranean Italy which the Colonel 
desires to see. The Colonel wants a million Italians in the north coast 
of Tripoli (against 30,000 now), and holds that the only justification 
for a nation occupying a country is readiness to pour in a superabundant 
population. He is most sympathetic and kindly towards the natives, 
and indignant at any tyrannical rule over them. The European’s 
business is not to boss them and still less to assimilate them or educate 
them, but simply to outnumber them. 





+d dt 
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Signor Vecchi groups a number of articles on Italian Somaliland, 
beginning with a description of the cession of Jubaland and its cere- 
monial transfer from British to Italian rule. A visit to Zanzibar 
suggests a comparison between British and Italian colonial methods 
greatly to the disadvantage of the British method, which is “ rigid, 
inflexible, based solely on force,’’ where Italy’s method is that of 
“Roman cordiality ’”’ and has won for her, from those whom she has 
ruled for thirty years, a love that nobody bears to the British. 


Signor Achille Benedetti describes a long journey in North-Western 
Africa. Unlike Signor Vecchi (who, of course, is treating of the other 
extremity of the continent), he declares that the British unmistakably 
knew how to win over African natives to loyalty, by providing water, 
light, and not exacting military service. Hence the migrations from 
French possessions into Nigeria. But Signor Benedetti, who writes 
as an enthusiastic Italo-French ententist, regards the British ownership 
of the Nigerian railways as a disaster to his cause, and denounces the 
charges of the railway for produce carried from the (French) Chad 
regions to Lagos as monstrous. The proper route for the produce of 
Lake Chad is, he maintains, across Tripoli, and the book concludes with 
a strong plea to the French to abandon any projects for a Trans- 
Saharan all French railway in favour of an Italo-French route from 
Tripoli to Chad via Tummo. Signor Benedetti does not conceal his 
personal dislike for the British. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


19. MUSSOLINI PREMIER MINISTRE. By Paul Bertin. 1935. (Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions latines. 8vo. 150 pp. 10 /7s.) 

In this imaginative work of fiction two French Royalists offer to 
Mussolini the French Premiership: ‘‘ the succession of Mazarin,” as it 
is called. In an animated conversation, which owes much to Emil Ludwig, 
in the Duce’s study, Mussolini refuses to imitate the great Italian Cardinal 
and become “‘ Mussolin.’’ His aim is defined as “ the formation of a Latin 
against an Anglo-Saxon bloc,”’ for his “‘ place is at the head of the Latinity 
of Europe.” He shows that aviation has altered the notions about frontiers, 
The Abyssinian question, which has arisen since the book was written, has 
qualified the statement that the French intellectuals could not pardon him 
for not having made wars, which they considered the natural result of 
Fascism. The book is discursive and has occasional slips in Italian, e.g. 
Nostra for Mostra. W. M. 

20*. THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL PosiITION OF ITALY. Informa- 
tion Department Papers, No. 15. 2nd, reviseded. Sept. 1935. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. 65 pp. 2s. To members of 
the Institute, Is.) 

A revised and enlarged edition of this memorandum, which was 
reviewed in the last issue of this Journal, was published by the Oxford 
University Press in September. 


SANCTIONS 


21, THE MINERAL SANCTION AS AN AID TO INTERNATIONAL SECURITY. 
By Sir Thomas H. Holland. 1935. (London: Oliver and 
Boyd. 8vo. 95 pp. 2s.) 

THERE are few who would contest the proposition that the sanctions 
provided by Article 16 of the League of Nations Covenant would, if 
they were employed in the manner which those who devised them 
visualised, be fully effective before long in bringing to an end any war 
which the Council determined to stop. Yet Article 16 has not produced 
that confident feeling of security which seems to be a necessary fore- 
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runner of any general limitations of armaments; and it has neither 
actually been employed by the League for the purpose of stopping wars 
which have occurred, nor proposed for those which were threatened. 
One reason for this failure has undoubtedly been that the sanctions of 
Article 16 are so drastic, and so irksome to many of the Powers which, 
though not directly affected by the war in question, would be called 
upon to share the burden of applying them, that they are, in Sir Thomas 
Holland’s words, ‘ too drastic for imposition.” Not all will agree with 
Sir Thomas that that is the only reason for the failure; but if not the 
sole reason, it isa cogent one. Andit has led him, and others, including 
a Sub-Committee at Geneva, to seek for some other sanction which 
would be equally effective in preventing war, but which should be so 
much less irksome to apply that there would be little reluctance on the 
part of the Powers to make use of it. Sir Thomas proposes for this 
purpose an embargo by all other States upon the supply of minerals to 
the aggressor, or failing determination of the aggressor, presumably, to 
both warring parties. 

He shows conclusively, from an exposition of the dependence of all 
countries upon foreign supplies of one or other mineral essential to the 
conduct of war, that no State could hope to carry on a prolonged war 
if such an embargo were imposed. He instances the striking example 
of the British steel industry in the late War. In 1914, Great Britain, 
from her own resources, was the third largest producer of steel in the 
world, and led the world in quality; the country could turn out 15 
million tons of steel annually. Yet such was the demand for special 
steels for shells that the annual import of 44 million tons of hematite iron 
ore from Spain was necessary throughout the War, and British troops 
would have been at a grave disadvantage early in the War if it had not 
been available. The same is true, for some minerals at least, for every 
State in the world, as Sir Thomas shows by his analysis, which though 
concise is sufficiently complete to be convincing. Anyone desirous of 
learning the extent of the dependence of the Great Powers upon foreign 
supplies of essential minerals will find all the facts summarised here. 

But Sir Thomas’s claim that the “ Mineral Sanction ”’ would be of 
universal efficacy is less convincing. It depends to a great extent, for 
instance, on his statement that “ obviously no sane nation would go to 
war if it could not hope to continue it indefinitely,’ a proposition which 
many would contest. Germany certainly looked forward to winning 
the late War as quickly as that of 1870, and would hardly have been 
deterred from it by the warning that four and a half years of war would 
find her in difficulties. Moreover, he may well be thought to minimise 
the disturbance that the enforcement of a mineral embargo entails on 
the States enforcing it; of which he says, 

‘“‘ The country that is subjected to the Mineral Sanction would be compelled, 

when the war-clouds pass away, to repair its stocks again by purchase from the 
country that has surplus supplies for sale.” 
For they may afterwards purchase them elsewhere; and the damage 
to Great Britain, for instance, arising out of the loss of the Italian coal 
market would be heavy. The Mineral Sanction is, no doubt, less 
frightening to nervous governments than the full sanctions of Article 16 ; 
but its effects on those enforcing it are hardly so slight that the diffi- 
culties of achieving agreement to enforce it are negligible. Sir Thomas 
Holland’s book is a valuable addition to the study of the problem of 
Collective Security ; but it does not provide a complete solution. 


G. T. 
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22*, SANCTIONS : THE CHARACTER OF INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS AND 
THEIR APPLICATION. (Information Department Paper, No. 17.) 
2nd revised and enlarged ed. 1935. (London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 8vo. 72 pp. 2s. To Members of the 
Institute, Is.) 


TuIs pamphlet provides a concise and, within its limits, compre- 
hensive study of the question of sanctions. After explaining the legal 
meaning of the term, it sets out in Part I the legal basis for the applica- 
tion of sanctions under various Articles of the League Covenant. It 
examines in detail the scope of Article 16 and the various difficulties 
of interpretation to which its text has given rise. 

Part II of the paper is devoted to a description of the different 
types of sanctions—moral, diplomatic, financial, economic and military. 
Under economic measures four kinds of embargo are dealt with: an 
embargo on imports, an embargo on exports of arms, munitions and 
implements of war, an embargo on raw materials essential for war 
purposes (details of these and of the deficiencies of the principal States 
are given), and an international boycott. 

Part III describes special problems of application in the national 
and international spheres, such as public opinion and _ national 
sovereignty, the policy of States not members of the League, inter- 
national organisation of sanctions, and the determination of the 
aggressor. 

Appendices include the texts of the relevant Articles of the League 
Covenant and the Briand-Kellogg Pact ; a table of thirty raw materials 
essential for war purposes with their production and sources of origin ; 
the text of the British Note to France regarding British League Policy 
and Article 16; a summary of the provisions of the American 
Neutrality Act; the texts of Annex F of the Locarno Treaty, the 
League Council Resolution of 1920 regarding Swiss Neutrality, and of 
the League Assembly Resolutions of 1921 regarding Article 16, and, 
finally a note on procedure and measures adopted by the League for 
the application of sanctions against Italy. I. D. 
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23*. THE LEGAL PROCESS AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By Professor 
Hans Kelsen. (New Commonwealth Institute Monograph Series 
A., No.1.) 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. 30 pp. 2s.) 

24*. THE POWER OF THE INTERNATIONAL JUDGE TO GIVE A DECISION 
EX AEQUO ET BONO. By Dr. Max Habicht. (N.C.I. Monograph 
Series B., No. 2.) 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. xii + 
88 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

25*. WILLIAM Lapp: AN EXAMINATION OF AN AMERICAN PROPOSAL 
FOR AN INTERNATIONAL EQuity TRIBUNAL. By Dr. Georg 
Schwarzenberger. (N.C.I. Monograph Series B., No. 3.) 1935. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. xvi+ 78 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

26*, THE CONTRIBUTION OF ENGLISH EQUITY TO THE IDEA OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL EQuity TRIBUNAL. By Dr. Wolfgang Fried- 
mann. (N.C.I. Monograph Series B., No.5.) 1935. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. x + 84 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

27*, THEORY AND PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL POLICING. By 
Professor Hans Wehberg. (N.C.J. Monograph Series C., 
No, 1.) 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. 100 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
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28*. PROBLEMS OF PEACE AND WAR. Transactions of the Grotius 
Society, Volume 20. Papers read before the Society in the 
Year 1934. 1935. (London: Sweet and Maxwell. 8vo. 
xxi-++ x + 216 pp. Ios.) 


WITH the exception of the last-mentioned the books on the above 
list constitute the first set of monographs issued by the New Common- 
wealth Institute, an organisation designed and established to do re- 
search work for the New Commonwealth Society which, founded by 
Lord Davies, has for its aim the “‘ promotion of International Law and 
Order through the Creation of an Equity Tribunal and an International 
Police Force.”” Both the Society and its off-shoot, the Institute, 
are organised on a wide international basis, and the many distinguished 
names on their various committees give assurance of a serious contribu- 
tion to the study of a problem which is exercising the minds of people 
of vision and goodwill the world over. 

Professor Kelsen opens the campaign with The Legal Process 
and International Order wherein he examines the nature of the inter- 
national order and seeks the lines along which progress must be made. 
He sees a compelling analogy in the evolution of law within the 
individual State; to that we must look for guidance in building up 
the judicial organisation which will ensure the supremacy of law in the 
affairs of the nations. In the course of his monograph Professor 
Kelsen strongly insists that international law is positive law which 
must be held to be binding upon the individual States; not, in effect, 
a code of ethics which may be accepted or rejected at will. ‘‘ There 
is no greater delusion,” he tells us, “ than to imagine that the value 
and significance of international organisation is enhanced by attri- 
buting to it a moral and not a legal character.”’ 


Dr. Max Habicht, the author of the second of these monographs, 
compiles the provisions of contempora~y international law which em- 
power the international judge to give a ducision ex aequo et bono, analyses 
the judge’s position in such circumstances, and shows that this setting 
aside of law in favour of equity requires the express authorisation of 
the parties interested. There is no appeal as of right to equity; 
recourse to it is only to be had by mutual consent. So that there is 
no remedy within the confines of the existing legal structure available 
to a State which wishes to change the terms of a treaty on the ground 
that they are inequitable and contrary to objective justice. 


The third monograph is by Dr. Georg Schwarzenberger, who hangs 
on the not very convenient peg of a tribute to William Ladd (1778- 
1841) what is in effect a general survey of the problem of organising 
an international equity tribunal. It cannot be said that the author 
has succeeded in surmounting the difficulties inherent in the plan of 
his book. An interesting preface, however, is contributed to his mono- 
graph by Professor James Brown Scott of Georgetown University, 
Washington. 


In the fourth monograph Dr. Wolfgang Friedmann discusses 
“what English Equity, both as a historical process and as a complex 
of rules and legal institutions, may have to contribute to an equitable 
jurisdiction in international affairs ’’; and puts forward the excellent 
suggestion that similar research into the legal institutions of other 
nations would be helpful towards “laying the legal fundaments of a 
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new and better international community.’’ Dr. Friedmann’s is an 
able monograph. It is reinforced by a succinct and illuminating 
preface, which is a model of what an introduction should be, by Sir 
William Holdsworth, Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford. It is tempting to quote extensively from this 
preface but space permits but a brief excerpt : 

‘Dr, Friedmann’s thesis is in substance this: if States could be induced to 
consent to submit to the arbitration of a tribunal which administered Equity 
in cases where the rules of International Law were non-existent or inadequate 
or worked unjustly, a body of supplementary rules might be gradually developed 
which would be a useful supplement to the rules of that Law, and would give 
a new strength to the movement for the peaceable settlement of international 
disputes.” 

Therein we have, put tersely, the functions an international equity 
tribunal would perform. Sir William goes on : 

‘* There is, I think, much to be said for this thesis. At the same time I think 
Dr. Friedmann would agree that we must not push the historical parallel too 


far. There is a great deal of truth in Lord Mansfield’s dictum that there is 
nothing in law so misleading as a metaphor or an analogy.” 


The warning explicit in this last sentence is apposite to the 
last monograph on the list, the Theory and Practice of International 
Policing by Professor Hans Wehberg. For, in regard to the general 
conception of what would be the main function of an international 
police force, there is, indeed, little resemblance between the cases he 
cites of a number of States combining to impose their will upon another, 
and the execution by an international force of the judgment of an 
international tribunal or of the will of the nations in conclave assembled. 
Professor Wehberg is of course aware of this; and his object must 
rather be held to be to compile such precedents as are available in 
promise of further progress, signposts along the road towards the 
realisation of the ultimate objective. 


Professor Wehberg is on surer ground when dealing with the other and 
less ainbitious functions of an international police force. Here, indeed, 
the exigencies of regional situations have time and again given scope 
for the employment of international police in the work of administra- 
tion and in the maintenance or assurance of law and order. And no 
doubt increasing use will be made of an instrument which experience 
has thus proved to be both feasible and of the first value. 

It will be seen that Dr. Wehberg’s alone of these monographs deals 
with the second part of the New Commonwealth Society’s double 
objective, the creation of an international police force. But it cannot 
be said that he carries his advocacy to extremes. He knows the 
difficulties of the problem too well, and it would appear that, with 
him, ‘ the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.”’ He sounds throughout less the note of enthusiasm than 
that of caution, as for instance: ‘‘ While, then, one should be sceptical 
about an immediate solution of the problem of a permanent inter- 
national police for prevention and suppression of war and the threat 
of war, I would not consider progress towards an ultimate realisation 
of this idea to be impossible.’”” And he concludes his monograph— 

“Let us therefore begin, with every means in our power, to create at least 
the nucleus of an international police! Should this experiment prove successful, 
humanity will then be able to see whether the continuation of this plan is desirable 


and practicable. In any case, it is a new and great experiment. But mankind 
must have the courage to risk this first attempt.” 
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Taken together these five monographs give a good idea of the 
problems confronting the organisers of international peace. It is a 
pity, however, that they should all suffer, though in varying degree, 
from a certain looseness of construction and of exposition which, in 
obscuring in some measure their intrinsic worth, must tend to lessen 
their influence with the increasing public interested in these problems. 
The specialist, unquestioned though his authority may be in his own 
sphere, nevertheless neglects at his peril, as publicist, the lesson of the 
aphorism that hard writing makes easy reading. 


Nearly the whole of the sixth and last of the books which are the 
subject of this review, Volume 20 of the Transactions of the Grotius 
Society entitled Problems of Peace and War, being the papers read 
before the society in the year 1934, deals with these same problems. 
Professor Alfred Zimmern, Montague Burton Professor of International 
Relations, University of Oxford, in a particularly lucid paper entitled 
“International Law and Social Consciousness ’’ ascribes the failure 
which has hitherto attended the effort to set up an international 
system to a fundamental error of approach to the problem. The 
architects of the new order are in fact endeavouring to fit the world out 
with the mechanism of international law when the social conscious- 
ness upon which in the ultimate the validity of all law depends has no 
widespread existence amongst the nations. They have, in brief, 
put the cart before the horse; and the prerequisite to success lies in 
the bringing into being of such social consciousness, the will of the 
community behind the law, throughout the civilised world. 

This point of view contrasts strongly with that of Professor Kelsen, 
the author of the first of the above monographs, who roundly states 

“Tf the League of Nations Covenant had said a little less about justice and 

had paid a little more attention to the technical side of the formation of law, 
it would have better performed its task.” 
But the conflict is apparent rather than absolute, for law is in itself 
one of the main factors in the formation of social consciousness; and, 
further, even a law without compelling sanctions behind it, may yet 
contribute, by providing the opposition with ammunition, to the 
restraint of a law-breaking nation. That it is ammunition postulates 
of course the social consciousness upon which Professor Zimmern 
lays stress. Indeed, the formation of law and the building-up of the 
moral sense which is its sanction are properly complementary processes 
that should proceed pari passu, reacting the one upon the other. And 
the international jurist, far from feeling constrained to stand aside until 
the preacher shall have done with us, is playing an essential réle in the 
evolution we are witnessing of a new order in the affairs of the nations. 
An interesting example of his work appears in this same volume of the 
Transactions, alike in the “‘ Budapest Articles of Interpretation ”’ 
of the Briand—Kellogg Pact adopted by the Conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association held at Budapest in September 1934, and in 
Dr. Lauterpacht’s interesting and well-reasoned paper commenting 
upon them. 

“The Interpretation of Treaties’ in general by an international 
tribunal, and more specifically by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, is the cognate subject of a paper by Professor Charles Fairman 
of Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. The other papers 
in this interesting volume are respectively : “‘ The Obstacles of National 
and Primitive Customs to the spread of International Law” by Mr. 
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W. S. Armour, which the reader will relate with Professor Zimmern’s 
paper; “International Law and German Legislation on Political 
Crime” by Professor Preuss of the University of Michigan; ‘“‘ The 
Nationality of Married Women” by Beroé Bicknell, LL.B.; “‘ Con- 
tinuous Voyage as applied to Blockade and Contraband” by Dr. 
Thomas Baty; “‘ The Choice of Law by the Parties to a Contract with 
Principal Reference to English and American Law” by Dr. Stephen 
de Szaszy ; and two papers on Grotius, the one an essay in biography, 
the other in history, respectively: ‘‘ The Family Life of Grotius ” 
by Professor R. W. Lee, and “ Grotius’s East India Mission to England ” 
by Professor G. Norman Clark. While considerations of space pre- 
clude an analysis of these several contributions, it can be said that they 
all attain the high standard, in interest and authority, which the student 
of international affairs looks for in the papers read before this learned 
Society. L. M. Kine. 


GENERAL 


29. THE STATE IN THEORY AND PRacTicE. By Harold J. Laski. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 332 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

30*, BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM AND THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC STATE. By 
Maurice Parmelee. 1935. (London: Chapman and Hall. 
8vo. 419 pp. 15s.) 

31. THE BATTLE FoR Democracy. By Rexford Guy Tugwell. 1935. 
(New York : Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 32I pp. $3.00; 15s.) 

ALL of these three volumes are marked by an approach to politics 
which is mainly economic. Professor i. brings a warm interest in 
Communism to bear on his interpret... . of the theory and the facts 
of the modern State. Mr. Parmelee, a versatile American writer 
who has published a number of volumes on different social and political 
themes in the last twenty years, is a critic of the inherent contradictions 
of capitalism, seeking from that point of view to analyse and appraise 
contemporary forms of government. Mr. Tugwell, a professor of 
economics in Columbia University who is now associated with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Agricultural Adjustment Administration, attacks the old 
American cult of free competition, and vindicates the right of the 
democratic State, as the ‘senior and controlling partner” in the 
processes of production, to regulate those processes in the interest of 
public welfare. 

Professor Laski, in his new volume, is somewhat of a plagiarist 
—from himself. Those who have read his earlier volumes (particularly 
his Democracy in Crisis, of 1933) will be tempted to feel that this new 
work does not so much “ develop the philosophical implications ” 
of earlier works, as is suggested in the preface—it rather repeats their 
doctrine and reiterates their critique. There are four chapters in the 
book. The first contains a criticism of the philosophical conception 
of the State; the second a study of State and Government in the modern 
world; the third (which is much briefer) a review of the relations of 
the State and the international community; the fourth a riddling and 
Delphic, but generally pessimistic, account of the outlook for our 
generation. The purpose of the book, as it is stated by the author, 
is “ not to justify, but to analyse”; but the analysis of facts presumes 
the justice of the particular philosophy by which it is coloured. Pro- 
fessor Laski still uses what may be called the argument of the bugbear : 
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property will fight, and property—on its own hypotheses—will be 
right : labour must therefore forearm itself for the inevitable struggle. 
His contentions are stated in a style which is lofty rather than simple ; 
and there is :a vacillation, sometimes a contradiction, in their 
progress, which leaves one uncertain whether the author blesses or 
curses democracy (he seems to do both), and whether he believes in 
the rule of reason or the rule of force. Greater simplicity, more brevity, 
and (above all) a sterner and more definite self-examination, which 
would clarify for him his own real purpose and point of view, would add 
greatly to the weight of Professor Laski’s recent writings. He has 
deserved so well of political theory by his numerous contributions 
to its development that it is a pity to find him drifting away from 
scholarship and hard thinking into lofty but dubious jeremiads. “A 
clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the game ’’—that was 
Mrs. Battle’s opinion of whist; and it is an opinion which may be 
applied, not only to whist, but also to the writing of books on political 
science, or indeed on any subject which demands scientific method and 
temper. 


Mr. Parmelee’s book is the book of a curious traveller and eager 
explorer, who wants to discover and record the truth. It is useful, 
and it deserves attention and study, because it is full of facts, and 
generally up-to-date, on themes of the greatest importance: the 
working of Russian Communism; the politics and economics of 
Fascism ; the racial and totalitarian ideas, and the economic programme, 
of National Socialism; the problems of liberal democracy, mixed with 
a capitalistic economy, in Western Europe and America. Mr. 
Parmelee has too wide a range of interests, and he covers too wide a 
scope in the present volume, to be always profound ; but it can safely 
be said in his favour that he is generally sound. His exposition runs 
clearly; and his book is stimulating to read. It is based on travel and 
personal experience as well as on a large study of written material, 
primary as well as secondary. The reader may not agree with the 
writer's point of view or his general conclusion (‘‘ everything points 
towards an eventual functional organisation of society under a 
technological control competent to create a genuine social mechanism ”’) ; 
but he will at any rate find a large amount of descriptive material, and 
he will often find, in addition, some stimulating argument or suggestion. 


Mr. Tugwell’s work on the Battle for Democracy is really a vigorous 
plea for President Roosevelt’s New Deal, and especially for his 
agricultural policy. Of the thirty chapters into which it is divided 
nearly one-half consists of reprints of addresses and articles. Some of 
the addresses are full of sustained and cogent argument; but the 
whole book seems to be something of a patchwork, sometimes the work 
of a thinker, and sometimes the work of the journalist or the party 
orator. When Mr. Tugwell is writing as a thinker, he makes a reasoned 
and powerful case for the new trend of American policies. He argues 
that competition is not the complement, but the enemy, of democracy. 
It has been the shadow under which there has been developed an 
economic oligarchy; and the regimentation of industry by that 
oligarchy must be destroyed before industry can be made compatible 
with democracy. It is foolish to believe that the invisible hand of 
Adam Smith’s dreams will reduce competition to a happy harmony : 
it is wiser to trust in the visible hand of a President who can substitute 
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co-operation for competition, and thus introduce a real democracy 
in place of the old de facto oligarchy. The hand must be strong, and 
it must be warranted by the constitution in using its strength. Mr. 
Tugwell accordingly proceeds to contend that “‘ a strong government, 
with an executive amply empowered by legislative delegation,” is 
within the terms of the American constitution, and is the true ex- 
pression of the American theory of democracy—under present con- 
ditions. The conditions are, in effect, the same as those of 1787: 
President Roosevelt and his advisers, like the founders of the constitu- 
tion, are “‘ fighting economic disorganisation backed by inadequate 
centralisation.” If the battle is the same, the same weapons which 
were forged for its waging in 1787 may justly be used in 1935: “ what 
we have done is to rediscover the constitution, to revitalise the powers 
it was intended to create.” 1 These are the main points of the author’s 
specifically political argument; but the readers of his book will find 
that it is more economic than political, and more concerned with 
agriculture than with any other branch of economics. 
ERNEST BARKER. 


32*. OuR Own Times. Vol. II. By Stephen King-Hall. 1935. 
(London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. vi-+ 567 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


In Volume II, Stephen King-Hall brings his story of Our Own Times 
up to date, covering in it the period 1931 to 1934. The book is divided 
into two parts. After an introductory chapter, we are asked in Part I 
to examine national policies, particularly those of New Britain, the 
Empire political and economic, France, Italy, Spain, the Third Reich, 
Russia, the Middle East and the United States of America. In Part II, 
international relations are dealt with in four chapters covering the Far 
East, economic relations, political relations and the League of Nations. 
There is a final chapter devoted to conclusions and in which the reader 
is asked to think about the times to come. In addition there is a 
chronological table of events between 1913 and 1934 which occupies 
more than a hundred pages, an Appendix giving an accov~t of the 
organisation of the League of Nations in 1934, and, rather st _isingly, 
a second Appendix giving an account of the British subsidy for shipping. 
Finally, as we have come to expect from Commander King-Hall, there 
is an excellent Bibliography and a really comprehensive Index to both 
volumes. The organisation and planning of the whole book is really 
excellent and Commander King-Hall and his staff deserve the highest 
praise for the thoroughness and efficiency of their work. 

The individual chapters and sections of chapters reveal that same 
ability to select and synthesise which characterised Volume I. Thirty 
pages suffice for international economic relations in the years 1931 to 
1934. The Lausanne, Stresa and London Conferences are competently 
dealt with and the effects of economic nationalism on the standards of 
life of individual countries is driven home in a graphic concluding 
paragraph. This section of the work is a typical sample. The same 
balance and illuminating dramatisation characterise the other chapters. 

As we move forward to the conclusion, it is inevitable that views 
rather than events should come more and more to the forefront. The 
theme of the concluding chapter is that the fundamental problem of 
Our Own Times and still more of those to come, is the unwillingness of 

1 Since these words were written, the Supreme Court has said its say on this 
matter. 
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man to face the reality of plenty because his present social organisation 
finds its ratson d’étre in scarcity. Reluctance to change the social 
organisation is the fundamental reason for the prob/2ms and perplexities 
of Our Times, and Stephen King-Hall looks forward to a day when 
“ Planning ”’ and “ Socialism ’’ will no longer be bogey words to scare 
the fearful. Production for profit must disappear. It must be replaced 
by planned production giving to all that leisure and plenty which could 
be made available if modern society were willing to adopt the appropriate 
form of social organisation. Stephen King-Hall is passionately opposed 
to reactionary minds, whether they are to be found in the Conservative 
or Liberal parties or amongst the leaders of Trade Unions. He recog- 
nises that his proposals for more planning plus socialism will raise again 
the issue of personal and political freedom. 

“* At the end of Our Own Times the most important issue in the world was that 
of Freedom. The profound political and economic changes whose story we have 
traced in these pages had created problems which had caused Authority to take 
on new shapes. . . . The writer holds firmly to the faith that the Problem of 
Man and Himself is ot to be solved by abolishing Man the Individual.” 

The reviewer as he read this last chapter, and indeed the whole of 
Volume II, could not get out of his mind the fate that befell the first 
Englishman who attempted to write a history of Our Own Times, 
Sir Thomas More. He abandoned his attempt before it was finished 
as the new shape which Authority, in the person of Henry VIII, was 
taking on made the continuance of his original project unduly hazardous. 
Instead, he published his Utopia, in which he described, not his ideal 
society, but the second best to which men could attain when they lacked 
the faith and spiritual strength necessary for the realisation of Christen- 
dom. More and his friends were very like the post-War reformers. In 
their letters to each other they freely discussed issues which we recognise 
as typically contemporary, including the desirability of spending less 
on armaments and more on schemes for social regeneration. 

Meanwhile Authority was destroying the old order and using the 
growing knowledge and discoveries of the day to lay the foundations 
for a new despotism. There is much that is Tudor in Our Own Times. 
Green baize replaces cloth of gold as the cloak for cynical international 
diplomacy. The passionate zeal with which the structure of our inter- 
national society is sacrificed to doctrines of empirical materialism 
is a sinister substitute for the spiritual conviction of the Reformers. 
The new knowledge of the Renaissance changed the form of the struggle 
for power, and the story seems to be repeating itself in Our Own Times. 
More and his fellow-reformers of the sixteenth century were the last 
of an old order, not the beginning of a new. Utopia owed more to 
the system of status in the fifteenth century than to the new régime of 

personal contract of the sixteenth. It looked backward, not forward. 
State control of economic life is to-day an anachronism which threatens 
to sprawl across a century which ought to have outlived the necessity 
forit. It survives because in times of difficulty surrender to Authority 
in new forms seems to be a way ofescape. For all his protests in favour 
of Freedom, Stephen King-Hall seems to have jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

“It is clear [he says] that ‘ planning’ necessitates a government department 
particularly charged with the duty of researching into the social sciences. .. . 
An immense machine of government is at work in Whitehall. It has no Central 
Thinking Department.” 


Wolsey and his servant and successor, Thomas Cromwell, thought 
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in just such terms as these, and for all their good intentions they 
opened wide the door for the introduction into England of a tyranny 
of the kind that is to be seen in two continental countries to-day. The 
problem of Man and Himself is still in our own times the problem of 
power: it has been acute in the post-War years because the con- 
centration of power is essential in time of war and of great social 
and economic disturbance. Its redistribution needs generations, not 
decades, of peace and tranquillity. 

Stephen King-Hall in his conclusions seems to have impaled himself 
on the horns of the dilemma which have threatened every social 
theorist since the days of Plato and Aristotle. If men were as good as 
they would need to be to live peaceably in Plato’s Republic, they would 
be good enough to attain the Aristotelian swmmum bonum of the free 
polis. One Englishman, the first to write a history of Our Own 
Times and to-day canonised by the Vatican and revered in the Marx- 
Engels Institute in Moscow, solved in his own life the Problem of Man 
and Himself: he was “the King’s good servant, but God’s first.” 


Thomas More was executed on Tower Hill four centuries ago. 
N. F. HALL. 


33. HisToRY OF EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Benedetto 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by Henry Furst. 1934. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 375 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


ANYTHING that Signor Croce writes is a literary event. In the 
present case his book demands, and amply repays, careful reading alike 
for its brilliant presentation of the intellectual background tonineteenth- 
century European history and for its pregnant thought. It is written 
in the spirit of a philosophic Liberal and opens appropriately with a 
chapter on “ The Religion of Liberty.’’ It closes with a moving ex- 
hortation to tolerance as forming an indispensable part of that religion. 
Throughout the emphasis is laid upon ‘“‘ movements ”’ rather than upon 
the day-to-day progress of events. Indeed it is primarily a history for 
those who would seek to penetrate behind the outward appearance of 
events to the causative intellectual forces out of which they spring. 
And it is the history of Europe written from a European standpoint 
that is lifted high above the warring strife of the nations. That it will 
provoke disagreement in many is as undoubted as that it will give the 
impulse to other, perhaps equally valuable, studies. Signor Croce is 
indeed too convinced a philosopher to expect agreement over matters 
that lie at the very foundation of human society. His thought has 
unhappily not been made easier to understand by the translator’s 
adherence to the long sentences and paragraphs of the original Italian. 
He excuses himself by saying that “it would often be impossible to 
break up” these long sentences and paragraphs “ without materially 
a..ering his (Croce’s) meaning.”’ Nevertheless, the failure to do so will 
undoubtedly cause some readers to lay down the book before they have 
read it to its conclusion. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


34*. THE FATE oF MAN IN THE MODERN WorRLD. By Nicholas 
Berdyaev. Translated from the Russian by Donald A. Lowrie. 
1935. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. Cr. 8vo. 

13I pp. 3s. 6d.) 
Mysticism and gloom pursue each other across the pages of this 
short treatise. History is depicted as a merciless non-human force; 
and what we are witnessing to-day is a judgment upon its failures. 
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‘‘ History needed man as her material; but has not recognised him as 
her purpose.” We are entering an inhuman world, in which man is 
subjected by bestialism to the deified State or race, the conceptions of 
the Fascist or the Nazi. Religious sanctions have vanished : freedom, 
“the eternal basis of human intercourse,’ is dead: democracy has 
turned traitor: indeed the only difference between democracy and 
dictatorship is the former’s worship of gain and dishonesty and the 
latter’s thirst for power and cruelty. 

After all this ululation and much more, the writer settles down to 
enumerate the new forces which arc dehumanising the world :—the 
striving for collective instead of individual life, the substitution of 
economic interests for the now useless luxury of culture, the slavery of 
the machine (technics), and the conversion of Christian society to 
polytheism. What is the remedy? The world, he moans, has grown 
too old for a cultural renaissance: it must go through the valley of 
bitter need and economic slavery before it can ‘‘ expect a new and more 
powerful revelation of the Holy Spirit ” in some form of Communism 
which will unite personality and the communal principle. The writer 
is desperately in earnest; but the miseries of his country have blinded 
him to the resilience of human nature. MESTON. 


35. DiE GLEICHWERTIGKEIT DER EUROPAISCHEN RASSEN UND DIE 
WEGE ZU IHRER VERVOLLKOMMNUNG. Edited by Karel 
Weigner. 1935. (Prague: Orbis. 8vo. 163 pp.) 


IT is strange to think what might have been the fate of the racial 
ideas now fermenting in Germany if the romantic Count Gobineau, who 
began as a boundless admirer of Eastern civilisations, had on his return 
to France not been shifted by chance from a possible post in Con- 
stantinople to an embassy at Stockholm. There he gave birth to the 
“Nordic” myth, which he and his still more romantic follower, 
H. St. Chamberlain, applied not to the truly Nordic countries but to the 
racial amalgam which forms the German people. German writers have 
now succumbed to it to the point that one of them has discovered that 
Boccaccio’s name was really Buchatz, Leonardo da Vinci’s name was 
Winke, Tizian Vecelli’s, Wetzel—and so on; while another has produced 
a new classification of the whole animal kingdom into “‘ Nordic man,” 
on the one hand, and “ animals,” the latter species including all non- 
Nordic men. 

This little volume, from a small neighbouring country, has to serve 
as a corrective to the once so sternly scientific and proud German 
scholarship. Six professors, writing under the auspices of the Czech 
Academy of Sciences, offer in a few brief essays a useful and sober 
summary of our present knowledge in racial matters. None of the 
criteria of differentiation tried so far has proved conclusive, and the 
attempt to attribute a physical superiority to one supposed race over 
another is, as Dr. Maly shows, refuted by concrete inquiries. The 
blood group index, it is true, has opened up new and interesting possi- 
bilities, but its results cut across the racial divisions worked out on the 
basis of physical criteria. 

There is even less substance in the theories which from such assumed 
physical and biological differences derive conclusions as to the psycho- 
logical and cultural superiority of one group or the other. The cultural 
affinities which determine a nation often are opposed to those supposed 
racial characteristics, and they generally cut across each other’s field. 
The two are not connected, for the first can be changed, while the 
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second, if genuine, cannot; therefore a policy which might greatly 
affect the first deceives itself when at the same time it tries to affect the 
second. Moreover, as Professor Matiegka points out, higher civilisa- 
tions have at various periods in history flourished in many and different 
parts of the world. These racial theories have therefore little scientific 
value, but they have political significance, because, like the old Pan- 
Slavism, they are taken to justify not merely abstract academic con- 
clusions, but certain positive political claims. Significantly again, 
especially in their Nordic form, they have found acceptance so far only 
in Germany ; but it may not be long before they will appear, with more 
cogency, one must admit, in the political armoury of the Eastern and 
African peoples, who may find in this bastard product of Western 
science the ideal weapon with which to fight Western influence. 
D. MITRANY. 


36*. LE DESTIN DES RacEs BLANCHES. By Henry Decugis. 1935. 
(Paris: Librairie de France. 8vo. vii + 402 pp.) 


M. Decuais offers a gloomy prospect for the white races, and in 
particular for the peoples of Western Europe. Our economic supremacy 
is vanishing before the competition of non-European producers. The 
subject races are emancipating themselves politically; and even 
culturally Europe is no longer the mistress of the world. War, crises 
and socialism have exhausted our financial strength. Our population 
is only growing because of the increase among proletarians and idiots. 
Economic and political progress are being checked by dictatorships and 
State socialism; while centrifugal forces prevent the formation of a 
federation of peoples. These conclusions are supported by a great 
array of statistical tables and diagrams, which amply justify them. 
M. André Siegfried, in his most interesting preface, agrees with them, 
and discusses some of their political and economic implications. At 
the end he allows himself to sound a note of uncertain optimism. A 
new international prosperity that raises all peoples must in the end 
react to the benefit of Europe also, and, in the division of labour in that 
richer world, may not Europeans become the specialists in the higher 
forms of production, and in the performance of the more complicated 
and difficult services for which there will be an increasing demand ? 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


37*. VATICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE WoRLD War. By Humphrey 
Johnson. 1935. (Oxford: Blackwell. 8vo. 46 pp. Is. 6d.) 


THIS monograph deals with the diplomatic activities of Pope Bene- 
dict XV, who, so soon after his election in September 1914, was faced 
with many serious problems arising out of the Great War and during a 
period of the utmost difficulty and delicacy to Vatican policy. The 
entry of Italy into the War in 1915 further complicated these issues in 
view of the doubt surrounding the Law of Guarantees of 1871, which did 
not explicitly contemplate a state of war. The question of paramount 
importance in the pursuit of the Pope’s policy was, however, his peace 
note of August 1917, and Count De Salis, the then British Envoy to the 
Holy See, who was intimately connected with the negotiations, contri- 
butes a well-informed and admirable foreword “‘ on the devoted efforts 
of a Great Pope ’’ to bring about the termination of war. 

The author’s examination of these efforts is complete and illuminat- 
ing. That the Papal Note should have proved abortive is not sur- 
prising, since it involved readjustments of frontiers which neither 
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group of belligerents was willing to accept at the time. Of more 
permanent importance were the two proposals contained in Benedict 
XV’s Note “‘ for a just agreement between all for the simultaneous and 
reciprocal diminution of armaments” and the “establishment of 
arbitration in the place of armies,” both of which conceptions were later 
to be reflected in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


38*. THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE HOLY SEE BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
LATERAN AGREEMENTS. By Mario Falco. 1935. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 46pp. 2s. 6d.) 

THE two lectures delivered at Oxford by Professor Mario Falco in 
1934 are now reprinted in a more permanent form. The distinguished 
author disagrees with the view of those jurists who consider the Lateran 
agreement as being merely a concordat and adopts the opinion that it 
constitutes a real international treaty. The question is not free from 
doubt in view of the fact that the preponderant doctrine in inter- 
national law inclines to the principle that a treaty can only be con- 
cluded between States. Professor Falco meets this difficulty by stating 
that Italy entered into the Lateran Treaty with the Holy See by 
solemnly recognising that the Pope possessed a legal personality and 
sovereignty in the international sphere and the right to a territory as a 
means for the exercise of his spiritual power throughout the world. 
Whatever may have been the doubts regarding the legal status of the 
Holy See before the signing of the Lateran Treaty, however, there seems 
to exist no doubt at present that as a result of that Treaty, the Vatican 
City constitutes now “‘a State”’ within the meaning of international 
law. C. JoHN CoLoMBos. 


39. THE VATICAN : YESTERDAY—TO-DAY—To-morROw. By George 
Seldes. With historical chapters by Geo. London and Ch. 
Pichon. 1934. (London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. vii + 439 pp. 
15S.) 

TuHIs volume makes the large claim to be an account of the “ inside 
workings of the Catholic Church from Saint Peter to the reigning 
Pontiff.”” If the author does not quite succeed in fulfilling that aim, 
he does at least contrive to give the general reader an interesting, some- 
times amusing, description of the organisation of the Catholic Church 
both in its spiritual and temporal aspects. The work is divided into 
four sections: The Ancient Vatican, The Pope, Courts and Admini- 
stration, The Modern World, and it is well-written in a popular style. 
A surprising amount of information is packed into its 400 pages and the 
chapters on the government of the Church are of especial interest. The 
standpoint from which this study of the oldest Christian institution in 
the world has been written can best be illustrated by a single quotation : 

‘“ While the believers, in their love of the Church, place their faith in the 
promise of immortality given by Jesus to the Apostle Peter, the plain observers 


may, in their turn, see in the institution devoted to things of the spirit the exercise 
of a realism which is probably without rival in this world.” 


Ian F. D. Morrow. 
40*, CATHOLIC ORGANISATION FOR PEACE IN Europe. By Mary C. 
Schaefer. 1935. (Washington : Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. Cr. 8vo. 37 pp. 10.) 


This pamphlet gives a handy description of the Catholic bodies which 
are at work on the promotion of peace. Nine European countries and the 
United States are concerned, M. 
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41*, PACIFISM IS NOT ENOUGH: Problems of Peace: Ninth Series. 
1935. (London: Allen and Unwin, for Geneva Institute of 
International Relations. 8vo. xv -+ 269 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE title of this, the ninth volume in the Problems of Peace series, 
is somewhat misleading, since it suggests a unity of opinion and purpose 
among the contributors which does not, in fact, exist. Certain of the 
lectures deal with economic questions; others, again, are primarily 
historical in character. It would be wrong, however, to make too much 
of this point; the standard of treatment in this volume is fully as high 
as in its predecessors, and every lecture would be well worth discussion 
did space permit. As it is, the reviewer can single out for notice only 
those contributions which have specially interested him. 

The lecture from which the book presumably derives its title (since 
it, too, is called “‘ Pacifism is not Enough ’’) is by Sir Norman Angell and 
is written with his characteristic persuasiveness and lucidity. In it he 
examines the question : Why is so much sincere and devoted labour in 
the cause of peace ineffective? Why does it bear so little fruit in actual 
policy ? His answer is that men desire peace but they also desire defence, 
and this they seek by “ the old each for himself method ” as opposed to 
“the collective method . . . of common resistance to the war-maker.”’ 
His argument is a powerful plea for the latter as the only effective 
alternative to international anarchy actually open to us. Professor 
Zimmern’s lecture, “‘ The Great Powers in the League of Nations ” 
(another rather misleading title), attacks the same problem from another 
angle, though it arrives at a similar conclusion. This, too, is forcibly 
written, though Professor Zimmern exaggerates, perhaps, his differences 
with some of those he criticises. Professor Rappard’s lecture, ‘‘ Small 
States in the League of Nations,” has a different purpose from his 
colleague’s; it is a valuable historical survey of the way in which the 
distinction between “‘ small States’ and ‘‘ Great Powers’’ arose and 
how this distinction has affected the structure and activities of the 
League. 

Another outstanding contribution is that of Senor Alvarez del 
Vayo on “ The Chaco War.” The author is chairman of the League’s 
Commission of Enquiry into the dispute, so that he speaks with peculiar 
authority. His survey of the origins of the conflict, of the factors that 
have influenced its course, and of the attempts to reach a peaceful 
solution, is admirably done. 

The last lecture which can be mentioned here is that by Professor 
MacIver on “ National Planning and International Organisation.” 
From the present reviewer’s standpoint it is the gem of the whole work. 
Its argument is too closely knit to be summarised without grievous loss ; 
one can only say that it is worthy of the author of Community and The 
Modern State, and urge the reader, whatever else in this volume he may 


pass over, not to omit the study and re-study of this. 
SYDNEY HERBERT. 


42*, LA PRESSE ET LES RELATIONS POLITIQUES INTERNATIONALES. By 
Oscar Butter. 1934. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 165 pp.) 


THERE exist very few books dealing with the subject of the function 
of the press in international relations. M. Butter’s book offers a wel- 
come contribution in this field, not only by its comprehensive historical 
survey of the problem, but also by its analysis of the present situation. 
The book consists of a series of lectures delivered before the Academy of 
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International Law at The Hague, and is engagingly written and well 
documented. 

We cannot doubt the power of the press in the modern State. Nor 
can we doubt its democratising influence, even when spreading the 
most reactionary ideas, or its influence upon the formation of public 
opinion (sometimes called the ‘‘ educational value ” of the press). Such 
facts we must accept, even if we are told that the evil of present civilisa- 
tion lies just in the fact that people can be misled to an incredible degree 
by the written word. The author argues admirably the case for the 
freedom of the press and supports it by pronouncements of professional 
journalists. But the problem of the freedom of the press is more 
fundamental. It is more closely connected with the political and ethical 
ideas of the age and society than the author would lead us to assume. 
There is room for speculation whether there is not one universal, but 
several specific, conceptions of ‘‘ freedom.” In States which, for 
political reasons, insist on the public control of privately owned concerns, 
the press is simply “ gleichgeschaltet.’’ In States which deny private 
ownership of the means of production altogether, there seems to be 
hardly any justification for the type of free press with which we are 
familiar in the Western Democracies. The attitude of these States is 
based on the fact that the newspaper has become, for good or evil, a 
commercial enterprise. Such an enterprise is often unprofitable, but 
that does not alteritscharacter. M. Butter maintains that this freedom 
of the press adds to its sense of responsibility. But this would not 
dispose of the problem of tendencious news. According to the resolu- 
tions of the International Press Conference at Copenhagen in 1932, 
there are only two methods of dealing with this particular problem : 
first, a reduction in the cost of transmission of news, and secondly, 
abundant and correct information by authorities. It depends largely 
upon the action of the individual governments, how far these two 
methods may be used towards the establishment of a ‘‘ moral dis- 
armament ”’ through the press. The first would release the press from 
their dependence upon interested bodies and the second would diminish 
the wholesale suppression of news at present practised in some countries. 

J. F. VRANEK. 


43*. Ir I weRE Dictator. By Vernon Bartlett. 1935. (London : 
Methuen. Cr. 8vo. ix-+94pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. VERNON BARTLETT has known so many dictators in the flesh 
that he has no difficulty in becoming one for the nonce. Needless to say, 
he would be a benevolent dictator. He would tackle our cities first, 
reducing them to one-third of their area by moving the people into 
great apartment blocks with large balconies, private bathrooms and 
allotments in the public gardens attached to them. Ribbon develop- 
ment, of course, would go; lakes and moors would surround the towns 
and provide playgrounds and health. He would establish a minimum 
wage, make divorce more sensible, wipe out superfluous middlemen, 
abolish military aviation and institute a test of intelligence for voters. 
He would have a League of Nations militia posted at all international 
danger-points, and he would allow defective frontiers to be rectified by 
a Court of Equity sitting at Vienna and manned by winners of the Nobel 
Peace Prize to be chosen by the Council of the League. Mr. Bartlett 
sometimes writes as if he were dictator not of one country, but of 
Europe: yet there is much that is interesting and suggestive in his 
little jeu d’esprit. MESTON. 
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44*. WHAT IS PATRIOTISM? Edited by N. P. Macdonald. 1935. 
(London: Thornton Butterworth. La.cr.8vo. 312 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. MACDONALD is a pessimist about this generation and its 
materialisms; and he has called in a score of eminent men and women, 
from ‘‘ the Army, the Navy, the Church and the Stage ” and elsewhere, 
to solace his fears. On the whole they have responded satisfactorily. 
There are signs, say most of them, that a new idealism is emerging, a 
patriotism which is neither a narrow nationalism nor a bastard cosmo- 
politanism, but which answers to Bishop Welldon’s definition as being 
“good citizenship ’’ not only of one’s own country but of the world. 
The theory of concentric loyalities is developed in much detail; and 
although one or two of the writers urge us to put our own house in order 
before we attempt to be internationally-minded, the general view is that 
we are well on the way to a new stage in man’s slow evolution. As is 
inevitable in such a collection of essays, there is a good deal of repetition ; 
and Rupert Brooke, Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Johnson and Nurse Cavell are 
a little overworked in quotation : but the book is welcome as evidence 
of a sound and generous public opinion. MESTON. 


45*. FascisM: MAKE OR BREAK. By R. Braun. Translated by 
Michael Davidson. 1935. (London: Martin Lawrence. Cr. 
8vo. 133 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Disguised in a black dust-cover this little book is a proletarian protest 
against the Nazi régime in Germany. Hitler’s policy, according to the 
author, is purely an adventure of Big Business or, as he calls it, ‘‘ finance- 
capital,’’ working in subordination to British “‘ finance-capital ”’ in a joint 
anti-Soviet campaign. The detailed arguments are a strange welter of 
industry and nonsense. M. 


46*, A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO NATIONALISM. By Koppel 
S. Pinson. 1935. (New York: Columbia University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 71 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A very usefully annotated bibliography of the more modern works, in 
the English, French and German languages, touching on the theme of 
Nationalism. Although 431 books and pamphlets are enumerated, there 
are obvious omissions : but Dr. Pinson promises to revise and republish in 
five years. M. 


47. AN ATLAS OF EuROPEAN History. By J. F. Horrabin. 1935. 
(London: Gollancz. Cr. 8vo. 159 pp. 35. 6d.) 

Here we have the teaching of history without tears, by 70 thumb-nail 
maps, each with a short paragraph of letterpress, and an e::cellent index to 
complete the whole. Without being a text-book, it aims at fixing in the 
mind the movement and tendencies underlying the facts which the ordinary 
text-books teach. The ingenuity of the maps suggest the efforts of a cine- 
photographer to deal with a kaleidoscope; and the little book is well worth 
its price. M. 


48*, East AND WEsT. By Gilbert Murray and Rabindranath Tagore. 
[An International Series of Open Letters, No. 4.) 1935. (Paris: 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation; London : 
Allen and Unwin. Foolscap-quarto. 67 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Professor Murray and the poet Tagore have been in correspondence on 
the possibilities of closer co-operation in human brotherhood between the 
East and the West. Here are their letters, beautifully printed at a Dijon 
press, fragrant of the fine flower of the cultures which the writers represent. 
Professor Murray’s is an appeal not to Indians only but to his own country- 
men as well, an appeal for ‘‘ a recognition that our own national habits are 
not the unfailing canon by which those of other peoples must be judged.” 
Tagore’s response is generous and characteristic. MESTON. 
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49*. WORLD WIDE WITNESS, 1935-36. By various Bishops and 
others. 1935. (London: Church Assembly Press. Demy 
8vo. ix +127 pp. Is.) 

This is the third unified statement of the missionary work, needs and 
finance of the Church of England and its sister churches in the British Isles. 
A stirring foreword by the Bishop of Guildford introduces reports from 
every quarter of the globe. There are interesting passages on the attacks 
upon Christianity in the totalitarian States. M. 


50*. CHRIST AND THE Way TO PEACE. By the Most Rev. William 
Temple. 1935. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
8vo. 31 pp. 

The fruit of some meditations by the Archbishop of York on the 
Christian’s duty in face of the calamity which threatens the world. Every 
nation, he concludes, must abandon its claim to be judge in its own cause. 
Arbitration must be accepted in international disputes, and competition in 
armaments must cease. The League of Nations must be strengthened, and 
the Treaties of Versailles and Trianon revised. M. 


51. THE END oF OuR TIME. By Nicholas Berdyaev. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. 258 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


The original work of which this is a cheaper reprint was favourably 
reviewed in the issue of International Affairs for Jan.—Feb. 1934. J. H. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


52*. LABOR IN THE LEAGUE SysTEM. A Study of the International 
Labor Organisation in Relation to International Admini- 
stration. By Francis Graham Wilson. 1935. (California : 
Stanford University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
xii + 384 pp. 18s.) 

THIs is not a beginner’s book. It is a book for those who already 
know a great deal about the League of Nations and wish to know more. 
Its appearance is opportune in view of the entry of the United States 
into the International Labour Organisation, and it will constitute an 
authoritative guide for American readers on the history and work of the 
Organisation. Assuchit should also be useful outside the United States, 
the great care with which it has been compiled giving it a claim to 
serious consideration. 

The author has not been content to study only the published docu- 
ments of the Organisation, voluminous as these are and minute as has 
been his reading of them all, even the more obscure; he spent many 
months at Geneva delving into the history of the Organisation and 
acknowledges many informative talks with officials and members of the 
staff of the International Labour Office. He has had access to the 
Minutes of the Governing Body, and part of the value of his book con- 
sists in his references tothis all-important source, not, asa rule, accessible 
to the public. 

The book is pre-eminently a survey of machinery and admini- 
stration, but this subject is taken in a large sense and an historical 
review leading back to the opening of the Peace Conference at Paris as 
well as an account of the actual work accomplished or in hand is in- 
cluded. The number of facts and details which the author mentions in 
less than 400 pages is astounding. This detailed completeness tends 
to be demanded nowadays of any author catering for United States 
university circles, and in the present instance it has been generously, 
indeed lavishly, supplied. In spite of this, or perhaps because of it, 
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the book is lacking in certain directions. There is a tendency to dullness, 
which is inevitable, but above all the author has left himself no room 
and no leisure to comment fundamentally on the facts which he has 
collected. There are a certain number of running observations, usually 
thoughtful and interesting, and these make one all the more regret that 
Mr. Wilson has not more fully used powers of critical penetration which 
he evidently possesses. The book is most successful where he has 
allowed himself a wider scope and has entered on a critical exposition, 
e.g. in the chapter on ‘‘ The Theory of Part XIII.” 

In spite of this general defect the book must be welcomed. It is a 
very serious study, it is up to date, and takes the reader over the whole 
ground; the Labour movement leading up to the foundations and 
influencing the present working of the Organisation, the constitution of 
the Organisation, its internal administration, the work so far effected, 
the difficulties encountered, the opening up of research, are all very 
competently handled. A good index, a well-selected bibliography, and 
a chart of ratifications add to its value; the text of Part XIII of the 
Treaty is included. L. E. Howarp. 


53. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN Fascist ITaLy. By Freppel 
Cotta, with a preface by C. R. Fay. 1935. (London: P. S. 
King. 8vo. 148 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

54. CO-OPERATION IN THE U.S.S.R. By Leslie A. Paul. 1934. 
(London: Gollancz. 8vo. 160 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE question raised by these two books—whether a co-operative 
society ceases to be truly co-operative, if membership is compulsory and 
federation imposed from above—has some international significance. 
The International Co-operative Alliance brings together many different 
kinds of co-operative organisation on the common basis of the Rochdale 
principles, which are regarded by the members as guiding lines for 
democratic organisations in democratic States. Now that co-operatives 
in several European States must exist under dictatorships, the common 
policy may be difficult to maintain : it is inevitable that co-operative 
societies in the surviving democracies should find themselves out of 
sympathy with members of their organisation which have been forced 
to fit into the mechanism of State control, and if this lack of sympathy 
hardens into opposition, the international character of the movement 
may be seriously endangered. 

Mr. Cotta evades the question. He rightly emphasises the evils 
of party divisions which weakened the Italian movement, and praises 
the Fascist régime because it has removed this source of weakness by 
“ purging, reconstructing, and co-ordinating.’’ But his evidence of 
improved efficiency consists mainly of lists of federations and com- 
mittees and their duties. It is claimed that Fascism has not affected 
the co-operative character of the movement, because the Rochdale 
principles require political neutrality—and under Fascism this exists, 
because only one party is tolerated. In this, of course, he misses the 
point : technically the principles may be fulfilled, but their main object 
is to force members to run their society themselves, not to create an 
efficient non-political mechanism for buying and selling. How far 
active association of the members can be maintained under centralised 
control cannot be determined merely by a study of the official documents, 
on which Mr. Cotta relies. 


In Russia the co-operatives have lost all vestige of independence, 
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but Mr. Paul thinks that in the future the worker will come to express 
his needs through his local store more powerfully as time goes on. 
The great possibilities of socialised distribution—the reduction of costs 
through drastic standardisation and eliminating unnecessary links—are 
not yet being fulfilled, because under the pressure of increasing output 
it has been necessary to improvise new machinery for distributing it, 
and this has severely strained technical and managerial ability. Far 
from exaggerating the economic success of the co-operatives, Mr. Paul 
emphasises the frequency of food delays and spoilages—‘‘ except for 
the fact that the co-operatives have almost entirely eliminated the 
private trader the movement has no great achievement to its credit.” 
It is clear that the consumers’ co-operatives do not and cannot influence 
the direction of production at all as yet : their relation to planning in 
general and their social character have so far no permanent basis. 
DOREEN WARRINER. 


55*. MODERN PRODUCTION AMONG BACKWARD PEOPLES. By I. C. 
Greaves. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 229 pp. 


Ios. 6d.) 


Miss GREAVES’ book deals with the economic changes which -have 
taken place in the tropics as a result of the extension of imperial rule 
over communities originally self-supporting. It is a critical survey of 
modern tropical agricultural production and of the results which have 
followed the invasion of commerce into those regions since the time of 
the slave trade. 

After dealing with the principal factors which underlie production— 
the characteristics of primitive peoples, the governance of tropical 
possessions, methods of cultivation, labour supply, wages and standards 
of living—the author reaches the heart of the subject, namely, the 
contrast between the plantation system and peasant production. The 
efficiency of both these methods has, during the last five years, been 
subjected to a severe test by the fall in prices. The effect on the 

lantation system is well known—a substantial fall in the annual 
Fividends, followed by efforts to stabilise prices by the regulation of 
output. Although information on the effect of the depression on native 
production is not complete, nevertheless some interesting facts emerge. 
In such crops as rubber and ground-nuts, the fall in prices was often 
followed by decreased production of the money crop, accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the area under food crops. In cacao and 
cotton, the two spectacular successes of native production in Africa, the 
1929 level of export has been maintained and even increased. These 
and other facts bring out the conclusion that the elasticity of peasant 
agriculture, combined with the absence of overhead charges, must, in 
many of the simpler products at any rate, tend to place the native 
producer in a much stronger economic position than the European 
planter, who must always strive after large annual profits to meet 
heavy capital and overhead charges. Even in crops like sugar-cane, 
where manufacture intervenes between the crop and the market, the 
steady growth of co-operation between the native cane-grower and the 
sugar factory is a significant sign of the times. Which of the three 
systems of production—(1) complete identification with foreign enter- 
prise as wage-earners; (2) complete separation as independent producers; 
or (3) free co-operation as producers for foreign-owned factories—will 
eventually survive in the backward regions is, naturally, a question for 
the future which the author very wisely does not attempt to answer. 
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No doubt in the years to come the London School of Economics, at 
which this admirable book was written, will produce a second volume 
dealing with the future progress of this question. A; Hi. 


56. Unity, NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL. By H. Martin Leake. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


In Unity, National and Imperial, Dr. Martin Leake deals with two 
problems of the day : the financial basis of the British agriculture of the 
future and the nation’s duty towards her African possessions. A some- 
what unusual method of approaching these questions has been employed, 
namely, the publication, in book form, of a number of essays which 
have appeared during the last five or six years in various journals. 
The result is that the book suffers from the almost complete 
absence of any underlying theme and the inevitable introduction of a 
large amount of matter which has little or no bearing either on national 
or on imperial questions. 

The author considers that, if British agriculture is to make any pro- 
gress, the question of costs must be tackled, as well as of prices. This 
can be achieved by the creation of strong corporations in place of the 
rapidly disappearing landlord. How these corporations are to be 
created is a matter to which a larger amount of space might usefully 
have been devoted. 

A large portion of the book refers to our trusteeship in Africa, where 
it is considered that economics underlie the political problem. Dr. 
Leake contends that native agriculture will not be able to export its 
produce in competition with the more highly developed organisations 
in other parts of the world. In view of the immense expansion of native 
cacao in West Africa and of native rubber in the East, this view would 
appear to be directly contradicted by the facts. K. M. 








57. THE Way TO WEALTH. By Hartley Withers. 1935. (London: 
Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 288 pp. 6s.) 


Mr. HARTLEY WITHERS’ books have always been greeted as fine 
examples of lucidity and sobriety. His latest publication, The Way to 
Wealth, deserves this praise at least as well as its predecessors. It is 
somewhat more ambitious than they were. It is, on the one side, a 
spirited defence of what might be called the capitalist system against 
attacks holding it responsible for the great depression. It is, on the 
other hand, a kind of critical economic survey of our times, including a 
description of the history of the crisis, of the part played by the United 
States, of monetary problems and of problems of international trade. 
It is written from the point of view of a moderate liberal who not only 
has faith but, what is much rarer, a knowledge of facts. 

It is rather significant that many of the modern critics of capitalism 
are “‘ litterateurs,”’ who have no inward understanding of “ the d’-mal 
science ’’ of economics; but, unlike the author of that famous phrase, 
who despised economics, they exaggerate their importance enormously. 
This is no doubt partly due to a misleading simplification of Marxian 
historical materialism. The present vogue of Marx in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, where his works were almost completely ignored in the days 
when the Continent rang with the arguments of the great controversies 
in the Marxian camp, is rather amusing and at the same time a li-tle 
depressing. The naive ignorance of earlier days was, so to speak, a 
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sign of Anglo-Saxon self-assurance; the present rather emotional 
capitulation to its supposed charms (which does not completely 
cover up what might be called a “learned ignorance” in things 
Marxian) may be a sign of moral, intellectual and perhaps even political 
weakening. 

It is rather a pity that Mr. Hartley Withers does not go deeply into a 
discussion of the more theoretical aspects of Marxian philosophy and 
economy. His mind is clear enough and his style lucid enough to meet 
successfully the Marxian popularisers on their own ground. His 
exposition of the Douglas system is a proof of this ability, though this is 
the only instance in the book where Mr. Hartley Withers’ temper in 
dealing with an opponent is not quite sweet. 

Mr. Hartley Withers’ central thesis is this: The War smashed the 
foundations on which the existing world is reared. The War and the 
silly Peace concluding it are responsible for the great depression. No 
doubt if business men and statesmen had possessed superhuman in- 
telligence and statesmanship they might have prevented the aftermath 
of the War producing the great depression. But if they had been on 
that level there probably would have been no war. Mr. Hartley 
Withers strongly denounces the socialist thesis that the War was due 
to the capitalist system. No doubt economic forces contributed to its 
outbreak, but the War, as such, was very different from those many 
colonial wars, originating from private money-making motives. It was 
after all the legitimate successor of a series of wars which made modern 
Europe. Neither the Crimean War nor the Russo-Turkish War, which 
prepared the ground in the Baikans for the last war, were capitalist 
wars. Nor were the wars of 1864, ’66, ’70 which forced the Franco- 
German problem to the front, capitalist wars. And the Italian Libera- 
tion wars of ’48, 59 and ’66 which created the Italo-Austrian situation 
had nothing to do with the capitalist system as such. Mr. Hartley 
Withers is quite right in attacking the glib syllogism : depression due to 

war, war due to capitalism, depression due to capitalism. He rightly 
points out that capitalists are rather timid people who lose more and 
fear to lose more by war than the feudal classes who formerly ruled the 
world. He might have pointed out that these classes do not disappear 
completely with the advent of capitalism, but sometimes get the better 
of it by combining with it and influencing it, in the same way in which 
the traditions of Russian absolutism and serfdom colour to-day the 
economics of Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Hartley Withers is perhaps a little hard on the United States. 
The monetary policy of President Roosevelt is certainly open to criti- 
cism, but it was the British, according to American opinion, who gave 
him the opportunity for staging the play. If they had been willing to 
stabilise before America went off gold, in return for a reasonable settle- 
ment of the War debts and greater freedom of commerce, the history of 
the world might have been very different. 

Mr. Hartley Withers calls himself old-fashioned; and some of 
his views may appear so to less balanced minds. But he has an 
astounding gift of understanding and dealing fairly with tendencies he 
may neither share nor like. He can state a commonplace when neces- 
sary without boring the reader. He can bring facts to the discussion of 
theories and he can unravel abstruse, twisted, woolly-headed reasoning 
and make it so clear, that the fathers of some such thoughts might learn 
for the first time from him what was really at the back of their minds. 
M. I. Bonn. 
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58. LE PETROLE ET SON Economie. [Cahiers Economiques et Sociaux.] 
1935. (Paris: Librairie Technique et Economique. 8vo. 
224 pp.; maps, plans. 30 ffs.) 

Tus book consists of a series of articles on various technical and 
economic aspects of the petroleum industry, viewed both nationally and 
internationally. The contributors are specialists of experience and 
authority, whose views command respect. 

In a short foreword, the director of the French Petroleum Depart- 
ment, Colonel Pineau, commends this work to French readers for 
its clear and honest exposition of facts, ‘‘de préférence a l’entrefilet 
Venimeux, au Reportage Fantaisiste, ou au Roman Alimentaire.” 

The commendation is well merited, for Le Pétrole et son Economie 
sets forth, in a sober and unromantic vein, a great mass of valuable and 
informative material. It is less, however, for the general reader than 
for those to whom the subject-matter is one of special concern. For 
this reason it is hardly likely to prove an effective antidote to the more 
imaginary literature on the subject to which Colonel Pineau refers. 
However, it provides a valuable and reliable point de repére for those 
who wish to study the subject in all seriousness, and the publishers are 
to be congratulated on giving it a place in their series. A.C 


59. WoRLD DISLOCATION AND WORLD REcovERY. By Dr. Jr. W. H.C. 
Knapp. 1935. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. viii + 203 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

TuIs book has evidently been published in the sincere belief that it 
will be a lasting contribution towards solving the economic distress 
which convulses the world to-day. Unfortunately, a much more 
fundamental treatment of the difficult questions raised in it would be 
called for before it could be accepted as a useful addition to the litera- 
ture on world recovery. Arather ambitious historical sketch of physio- 
cratic, liberal, Marxist and other doctrine leads to a long chapter on 
“ Recovery and Agriculture,” the main theme being that wages and 
profits have been, in the course of time, artificially raised in industry at 
the expense of agriculture and that even in agriculture itself a similar 
policy, namely, to put consumption at a level not warranted by present 
productive capacity, is noticeable; the only remedy would be to 
abandon all attempts at restrictions or interference (but it is not clear 
how far the author goes in this direction) and to allow wages and profits 
to drop to a natural level. 

This difficult thesis is not supported by solid arguments, nor is the 
reader’s comfort enhanced by a translation into English which, while 
not unskilful, can sometimes be curiously faulty and which, in any case, 
imitates far too closely what must have been an elaborate original in a 
language not stated, but which we assume from the author’s nationality 
to have been Dutch. L. E. Howarp. 


60*, THE THEORY OF MONEY AND CREDIT. By Ludwig von Mises. 
Translated from the German by H. E. Batson. 1934. (London: 
Cape. 8vo. 445 pp. 18s.) 

61. THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT Poticy. By E. F. M. Durbin. 1935. 
(London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. 262pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Boru these volumes must inevitably find a place on the shelves of 
the serious student of monetary questions, but they rightly demand 
hard work and hard thinking and are unlikely to be of service to the 
general reader unless he be equipped with considerable leisure and 
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unlimited powers of concentration. The subject is difficult, the prob- 
lems intricate, and the reasoning close and exact, so that although the 
writers are both at considerable pains to write clearly and to avoid 
jargon, the paths they have chosen are not always easy to follow. 

The Theory of Money and Credit is a translation of the 1924 edition 
of Professor Mises’ comprehensive treatise, the Theorie des Geldes und 
der Umlaufsmittel. It should certainly serve to consolidate Professor 
Mises’ reputation among English-speaking economists; ten or twenty 
years ago (for the first edition of the book was published in 1912) he was 
saying many of those things which we have been discovering in the last 
few years. Anyone who doubts this might turn to pages 357-364, and 
read the section headed ‘“‘ The Influence of the Interest Policy of the 
Credit-issuing Banks on Production,” and he will find as clear an 
exposition of the relationship of interest theory to the theory of capital 
as he could wish for. It is to be regretted, however, that Professor 
Mises has not taken the opportunity to bring the book up to date, and 
has thus ignored the more recent work of Keynes and others. There is, 
it is true, a recently-written eight-page “‘ preface to the English edition,” 
but neither in matter nor manner does this in any way fill the gap. 


The result is that Mr. Durbin’s less monumental work is much the 
more interesting of the two. Mr. Durbin has set himself a hard task, 
that of arriving at conclusions on monetary policy by following a road 
through the more inhospitable regions of monetary theory. He would 
seem to favour the stabilisation of final expenditure per head of the 
population (measured through carefully classified indices of bank- 
clearings), using, if necessary, budget deficits or added taxation to 
secure this stability, and envisages fluctuating exchanges, though he 
gives reasons for believing that fluctuations need not be large. Finally, 
he makes a plea for a unified financial authority. All who believe that 
business fluctuations are aggravated and not corrected when several 
vital parts of the financial machine are run by people whose primary 
considerations must be year-to-year profits and losses, will endorse 
this last suggestion. 

But the real significance of Mr. Durbin’s work lies not in the con- 
clusions at which he arrives as in the process by which he arrives at 
them. His approach is that of the theorist starting with certain 
hypotheses and bringing out the implications of variousassumed changes. 
He builds up his case step by step, with exactness and careful qualifica- 
tions. How strong the case is, is another matter, and can only be 
answered after prolonged and realistic study of circumstances and 
institutions. But even those who would question the practical value 
of Mr. Durbin’s suggestions could hardly fail to be impressed by the 
scholarly way in which he has carried through the difficult task he has 
set himself, and has thrown new light on a particularly intricate set of 
problems. A. T. K. GRANT. 


62. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PRICES. By Sir W. T. Layton 
and Geoffrey Crowther. 1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
xiv + 280 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

TuIs is said to be a new edition of Sir Walter Layton’s book of 
1912; but is, in fact, almost a new book, planned by Mr. Crowther on 
the pattern of the earlier work. In the concluding and summarising 
chapter Mr. Crowther inquires whether price stability through monetary 
management is (i) desirable or (ii) possible. That it is desirable he 
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thinks doubtful (the pre-War book definitely summed up for falling 
prices): that it is possible Mr. Crowther evidently thinks unproved, 
despite the 1930-1935 experience in Great Britain. C.'J.'3.'S. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


63*. BRITAIN AND THE BALKAN Crisis, 1875-1878. By Walter G. 
Wirthwein. 1935. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 433 pp. 
22s. 6d.) 

THIS is mainly a compilation of newspaper articles on the Eastern 
Question from its resuscitation at Nevesinje to its temporary settlement 
at Berlin. The value of such a painstaking work may be doubted, for 
“leaders ”’ do not always lead and their life is like that of “‘ the flowers 
of the field.” It is, however, curious to note the foresight of some 
journalists and the ignorance of others. As examples of both may be 
cited Walter’s accurate anticipation of the present situation in the Near 
East and The Daily Telegraph’s article about the ‘‘ ample harbours ” 
of Cyprus. 

As has happened in the recent case of the Abyssinian concession, a 
newspaper often had news before a diplomatist or a Cabinet Minister. 
Thus Northcote first learnt of the dispatch of Indian troops to Malta 
from The Times. Of the many proposals for the solution of the Eastern 
Question perhaps the most curious was that of Duff—to make the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh rulers of European Turkey, with which we 
may compare the idea of making the Duke of Kent King of the Greeks 
with Cyprus as a coronation-gift. An amusing and—to the British 
military attaché—embarrassing incident was the reading of the Russo- 
phobe articles of the British press to the Tsar before Plevna. The 
author omits to tell the reader unacquainted with the details of the 
period who such persons as Miss Irby and Denton were. Despite his 
long researches in the British Museum and the Public Libraries of New 
York, he never mentions such a first-hand source as Sir Arthur Evans’ 
Illyrian Letters, or Professor Temperley’s articles on the Cyprus 
Convention. The late M. Skouloudes informed the reviewer that no 
less a statesman than Trikoupes acted as The Times’ correspondent in 
Greece after the murder of Ogle on Pelion. But the book shows greater 
acquaintance with newspaper files than with the psychology and coun- 
tries of the various nationalities, comparing in this respect unfavourably 
with the recent work of Professor Seton-Watson on the same crisis. 
The origins of the Turkish enclaves of Klek and Sutorina are left un- 
explained : they arose from the requirements of the Ragusan Republic. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


64*. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CYPRUS CONVENTION POLIcy OF 1878. 
By Dwight E. Lee. 1934. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. x + 230 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE defects of this painstaking compilation from the Layard and 
Simmons Papers, the British contemporary press and a number of 
books and pamphlets t:.bulated in the bibliography are the complete 
omission to consider the wishes and welfare of the Cypriote population, 
silence (save for two slight references) to the question of the tribute, 
so ridiculously estimated that it hampered the development of the 
island until it was abolished, and the lack of any account of what was 
the result of the Convention in Cyprus itself. We are told in detail 
how the objects of that arrangement in Asia Minor, and especially 
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in regard to the Euphrates Valley railway, were never realised, owing 
to the British Government’s refusal to guarantee a loan and to the 
Sultan’s distrust and dilatoriness. We have a full account of the 
origin of the Convention. Colonel Home, whose letters to Simmons, 
with other valuable documents, are printed in the Appendix, suggested 
in 1876 that Great Britain should take ‘‘ Crete, Egypt or Rhodes,” 
for which he subsequently substituted ‘‘the Dardanelles and Cyprus ”’ ; 
in 1818 Kinneir had advocated the acquisition of that island, which 
‘‘ would give England a preponderating influence in the Mediterranean.” 
The conclusion is that “‘ the decision to take Cyprus was made some 
time between April 18 and May Io (1876), largely upon the responsi- 
bility of Colonel Home.” The forecast of the latter, that the prosperity 
of Cyprus would increase British prestige, has not been verified, any 
more than the newspaper prophecies that it would be ‘‘ An admirable 
naval situation.” The author admits that it has not become “an 
emporium of trade,” but thinks that ‘the recent development in 
airways may yet render it a valuable link both in the commerce and 
the defence of the Empire.” About the Near East it is rash to 
prophesy; one has only to remember Layard’s anticipation of what 
would be the result of substituting independent Balkan States for 
Turkey. The discontent in England, on both sides, with the Convention 
is fairly stated: Granville is quoted as having asserted “that he did 
not know a single naval officer who had not pronounced against 
Cyprus as a naval station.’”” Simmons wanted the occupation of 
Stampalia, but Admiral Hornby thought that a “harbour could be 
made at Famagousta.” France was hostile, Italy dissatisfied that 
she “‘ had obtained nothing,” especially as Salisbury told her “ that 
England would not countenance any attempt to secure the Trentino.” 
Cyprus has not been ‘‘‘transformed into a Gibraltar,’”’ as Laveleye 
proposed, and, on his own evidence, it is difficult to accept the author’s 
judgment that the “‘ choice of Cyprus was the best solution.” A map 
shows the proposed railways in Asiatic Turkey in 1878. It is interest- 
ing to note that Bismarck’s proposal at Berlin “to give Thessaly, 
Epirus and Crete to Greece ’’ failed owing to British opposition. The 
“need of improvement in the diplomatic service” in the Near East, 
recognised in 1878, is still obvious to residents there; for there are 
Leyations, where one person alone, and he not a professional diplo- 
mat’st, can speak the language of the country. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


65*. STUDIES IN ANGLO-FRENCH HISTORY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH, 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. Edited by Alfred 
Coville and Harold Temperley. 1935. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8vo. xv-+ 180 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus collection of studies, the product of conferences by historians 
of both countries held in London and Paris during 1933 and 1934, is 
a proof that, though historians may have been late in the field in 
giving concrete meaning to the words “ intellectual co-operation,” 
they are well aware of the profit to international relations to be derived 
from such meetings; and it is a tribute to the common sense of the 
groups that such delicate subjects as the annexation of Saxony and 
the Fashoda question should have been discussed with frankness and 
cordiality. The five English and six French contributors provide a 
wide range of subjects, covering the fields of institutions, public 
opinion, diplomacy and finance :—the Anglo-French alliance after the 
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Treaty of Utrecht; Secretaries of State in two countries during the 
eighteenth century, in which Professor Basil Williams shows the 
superiority in methods of foreign policy of the French over the English, 
who at this early date were already demonstrating the national talent 
for muddling; Palmerston’s administrative reforms at the Foreign 
Office, a most interesting paper by Professor C. K. Webster which 
brings out the importance of smoothness in the bureaucratic machine ; 
two years of Eastern Policy under Salisbury ; Gambetta’s approach to 
England, in which Professor Bury shows the founder of the Third 
Republic, in spite of his liberal sympathies, on much better terms with 
Conservatives than with Liberals; the inter-borrowing of political 
terms in the eighteenth century : Anglo-French finance in the time of 
Law; English public opinion and the nineteenth-century revolutions ; 
the annexation of Savoy; M. Cambon’s embassy in London; and the 
influence of the General Staff before the War. 

In one of the most interesting essays, M. Elie Halévy traces with 
admirable clarity the reaction in England to the big political move- 
ments in France during the nineteenth century. He describes with 
some originality the influence of the 1830 outbreak on English politics, 
and shows the Reform Bill as being the direct outcome of the first of 
the nineteenth-century revolutions. The sympathy shown in 1830 
hardened in 1848 to conscious opposition to French methods of govern- 
ment. Moderate Liberalism gave England a stability which, con- 
trasted with alternate revolution and reaction on the continent, en- 
gendered a feeling of proud superiority. A generation later the fall 
of Napoleon III and the attempt to build a constitution on the English 
model aroused but little interest, and though there was personal 
sympathy for the fallen monarch, few persons cared much about the 
political changes, and nobody seems to have realised that the “ Con- 
stitution of 1875’ was to be the most durable and successful of the 
French attempts to regulate internal politics. 

This increasing insularity did not help Gambetta in his quite 
difficult enough task of reconciling a policy of expansion with a desire 
for an entente with the one country inevitably to be alienated by 
colonial enterprise undertaken by anyone else, and Professor Bury, 
though refraining from speculation on developments had Gambetta 
remained in power, clearly emphasises the strength of his belief in the 
urgency of an understanding with England. 

Both countries were fortunate in the successor to Baron de Courcel 
at the Embassy in London, and M. Mantoux, drawing on unpublished 
‘documents diplomatiques francais” in his study of the début of 
Paul Cambon in England, brings out all the courage, patience and 
vision of the French Ambassador at a most critical period in Anglo- 
French relations. Between the settlement of the Fashoda question at 
the beginning of 1899 and the understanding of 1904 there were 
several minor affairs as well as the Boer War which renewed mutual 
irritation, and the highest qualities of diplomacy and statesmanship 
were needed to bring about the general agreement of the Entente. 

The last study, by M. Renouvin, deals with the part played by the 
General Staffs of the two countries between 1905 and the outbreak of 
the War. The technical conversations were carried on intermittently 
until 1913, their frequency depending on the degree of general inter- 
national tension, and permanent co-operation was not assured until 
the beginning of 1914. Although he makes the reservation of not 
having had all the possible material at his disposal, M. Renouvin 
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does dispel the legend of the sinister influence of Admirals and Generals 
in initiating technical negotiations tending to dictate policy ; in fact, 
the initiative of the General Staffs was subordinated to and authorised 
by the respective governments. Moreover, the technical arrangements 
arrived at by no means implied a promise of intervention, although 
M. Renouvin persuasively argues that the provisions of those agree- 
ments had the value of a moral obligation. The reservation of complete 
liberty of action, though possibly less real than the British Government 
declared it to be, gave to Anglo-French relations in those years an 
element of uncertainty which seems to have suited the essentially 
pragmatic policy of the Foreign Office. 

The continuance of such conferences as these can only help 
the development of Anglo-French co-operation, however arduously 
achieved or uneasily maintained, and it is to be hoped that this volume 
is the first of many. The translation into English of the French 
studies has been admirably handled by M. Renouvin; there is one 
minor slip on p. 39. E. D. GANNON. 


66. DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. By Otto Graf 
zu Stolberg-Wernigerode. 1935. (Berlin und Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter. 8vo. xix + 368 pp. Rm. 9.) 


IN spite of isolationist policy, the United States has had important 
relations, practically always peaceful, with the European States. 
Relations have, naturally, been most continuous and most important, 
politically and socially, with Great Britain, but have existed also with 
France, Russia, Germany, Spain, and, indeed, practically every State. 

The survey begins in the late eighteenth century with Frederick the 
Great. One of Frederick’s officers, Steuben, went out to the War of 
American Independence, and did very notable service in introducing 
regular discipline and battle practice into Washington’s militiamen. 
Steuben, however, was, as the author generously points out, not so. 
much a gift to the United States from Germany as from France. He 
was selected and sent over by a French ambassador. It is a curious 
fact that down to the early nineteenth century, the German tongue, 
except in certain parts of Pennsylvania, seems to have been practically 
unknown in the United States. George Ticknor, later a famous 
Harvard professor, was inspired to learn German after he had read 
Madame de Staél’s De l’Allemagne in English. This work appeared in 
translation in New York in 1814. Ticknor was unable to procure a 
teacher of German. There was some trade between the Hanse cities 
and the United States; and the American constitution had some in- 
fluence on the constitutional policies of the Frankfort National Assembly 
in 1848. But all this does not amount to much. 

It was after 1848 that Germany and the United States became fairly 
closely connected. There was a remarkable emigration of German 
Liberals who had participated in the early successes and the ultimate 
failures of the revolutions of that year. Many of these emigrants 
found their way to the Middle West, and had in time a great share in 
making the prosperity of, for instance, Wisconsin, one of the most 
advanced states, socially, of the Union. Among these German 
incomers was Carl Schurz, whose published memoirs and letters are 
valuable sources for the history of the United States in the twenty years 
after 1850. Count Stolberg-Wernigerode freely uses this source for 
his book. 

Valuable information is given in the book about German immigra- 
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tion into the United States after the founding of the German Empire in 
1871. The German Government seems to have disliked this exodus of 
the surplus population, though there seems no room for reasonable 
doubt that it benefited Germany, just as it also benefited the United 
States. 

There is also much information about the German colonial question 
so far as it affected America: about Samoa, the Caroline Islands, even 
West Africa. 

The survey of the author stops at the year 1898, when Bismarck 
died and the United States became a World Power. Down to that year 
the relations of the two peoples had been almost uniformly good, except 
in 1889, when there was trouble about Samoa. In 1898, however, 
during the Spanish-American War there occurred an incident at 
Manilla when the conduct of the Commander of a German squadron 
convinced Admiral Dewey and the American Navy Department that 
Germany was a dangerous and unfriendly neutral. Count Stolberg- 
Wernigerode takes the view, which seems to be justified, that the 
incident was due to sheer misunderstanding and mismanagement on 
the part of the Germans, and was not due to hostile intentions. Never- 
theless, the year 1898 seems to close a period of fairly happy German— 
American, and fairly smooth Anglo-German, relations. And so the 
author ends his interesting and informing book there. 

R. B. Mowat. 


EUROPE 


67*. THE DEATH OF DOLLFuss : an official History of the Nazi Revolt 
of July 1934 in Austria. 1935. (London: Denis Archer. 
8vo. 250 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis is the official Austrian account of the German campaign 
against Austria which began in the summer of 1933 and ended a year 
later with the murder of the Chancellor. It was a thoroughly dis- 
creditable episode, which did more than anything else (except perhaps 
the Jewish persecution) to bring the German Nazi régime into disrepute 
abroad. The degree of official German complicity cannot be established 
with any certainty, but the following appears to be a fair summary 
of the evidence :—(1) the campaign of intimidation by sabotage, 
by bomb-throwing and by wireless propaganda cannot have been carried 
on without the active assistance of the German Government and the 
approval of Herr Hitler; (2) the specific putsch of July 25th, 1934, 
shows signs of preparation across the frontier but, though German 
Nazi complicity is certain, the case against Herr Hitler and the German 
Government must be treated as not proven; (3) the murder of Dollfuss 
was not part of the original plan, the fatal shots having been fired by 
Planetta under the impression that the Chancellor was attempting to 
escape from the building. 

The present account is too slipshod and too obviously partial to 
add much to the already known indictment of German methods. 
It produces a number of documents, the authenticity of some of 
which is not beyond doubt, and statements of which the sources 
are not always quoted. It gives the Austrian official view, even where 
that view is contradicted by the evidence. This is particularly 
noticeable in the matter of the safe-conduct which was promised 
to the insurgents on July 25th, and subsequently broken. The new 
Chancellor stated late the same evening, over the radio, that the 
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safe-conduct had been conditional on none of the imprisoned min- 
isters or officials being killed, and that it had therefore lapsed owing to 
the death of Dollfuss. At the trial the insurgents vigorously denied 
that any such condition had been attached; and since Dollfuss had 
already been dead for an hour when the negotiation for the safe-con- 
duct began, it is hardly likely that they would have been so trans- 
parently foolish as to accept such a condition. Major Fey, who took 
part in the negotiation and gave his “word of honour” that the 
safe-conduct would be observed, admitted in cross-examination that 
he had not then known of the condition. Moreover, the Cabinet 
were aware when they promised the safe-conduct, if not that Dollfuss 
was dead, at any rate that he was gravely wounded; and if they gave 
the promise deliberately intending to revoke it in the event of Dollfuss’s 
death, they were guilty of a somewhat disagreeable piece of casuistry. 

These points are necessarily slurred over in the present volume. 
On the other hand, the German Minister, who was disowned by the 
German Government and recalled, seems to be in large measure 
exonerated by the new evidence. Everything that he did appears to 
have been done on the request of members of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, which may have been rash, but was not incorrect. 

The translator has added in an appendix some selections from the 
comments of the press of various countries on the Dollfuss murder. 

JoHN HEATH. 


68. GoD AMONG THE GERMANS. By Paul F. Douglass. 1935. (Phil- 
adelphia : University of Pennsylvania Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 8vo. xili+ 325 pp. 13s. 6d.) 


Tuts book needed a sub-title to explain its character. The gap, 
however, is filled by a lucid table of contents. The first four chapters 
deal with the predisposing influences, namely, the functions of the 
Falkic State, the Theological Currents and Political Revolution, 
the Racial Mysticism of Alfred Rosenberg, and Folkic Religions. 
The next three chapters discuss the application of these influences to 
the thought, political and religious, of the post-War German peoples, 
namely, the German Christians, the Christian Jews in the Third 
Reich, and Youth in the Third Reich. In the last chapters the writer 
fully sets forth the struggle between Church and State under headings 
such as Struggle for the Organisation of a National Church, the German 
Evangelical Church, and the Significance of the Religious Struggle in 
the Third Reich. So much for the contents of the book. Mr. Douglass 
in the Preface reveals its authoritative character. 

‘‘ Professor Hans Michael Miiller, of the University of Jena, placed at my 
disposal his manuscript notes which have been drawn upon in Chapter II 
(Theological Currents and Political Revolution). Alfred Rosenberg read Chapter 
III in translation and gave it his approval as an adequate summary of his 
philosophy and cultural outlook (The Racial Mysticism of Alfred Rosenberg). 
Count Ernst Reventlow contributed generously to Chapter IV on Folkic Religions. 
For many suggestions and a great deal of factual material I am indebted to my 
friends in Berlin, Dr. Heinrich Stuebel, Herr Gerhard Deissmann, Dr. Karl 
Bomer, Dr. Walter Kunneth, Dr. Friedrich Wieneke, Oberst H. W. von Herwarth, 
the late Dr. Bernard Liebisch, and last but not least to Fraulein Ilse Monninghoff, 
who has worked with me during the preparation of the study.” 


Those who were familiar with the world-wide influence of the theo- 
logical works of the German Protestant Church in pre-War days will 


probably think that Professor Miiller of Jena under-estimates that 
Church’s influence, and will attribute its weakness in the recent crisis 
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to the fact that in Germany almost every baptised Protestant citizen 
possesses the legal right to exercise the franchisein the Protestant Church. 
Thus the world again and again outnumbered the recognised members 
and defeated them in Church decisions. It was in this way that Bishop 
Muller and Dr. Goebbels were able to coerce the religious churchmen 
and construct, for the moment, a Church subservient to the State and 
divorced from the “ sole headship ”’ of Christ. 

The Folkic State based on Nordic blood cannot but accept Dr. 
Goebbels’ law, namely, that ‘‘ there can be only one party, one con- 
viction, one folk. All other strengths must be subordinated to this 
State or recklessly be cleared aside.” Against such international 
bodies as the Jews and Freemasons it must wage war. Hebrew 
Scriptures and the life and teaching of Christ must be given new orienta- 
tions consonant with the Folkic State. In the Development of Thought 
and Government in Greece, Sophocles thought it necessary to remind 
his day that there were eternal laws higher and more imperative than 
the transitory statutes then being decreed by man. The reader of this 
authoritative and detailed account of Hitler’s attempt to establish a 
National Church, to discredit the Jewish sources of Christianity, 
to bring spiritual matters under the rulings of National Socialism, 
will often wonder what must be the end of this stupendous effort to 
make man’s transitory statutes superior to all eternal laws. Already 
only physical force prevents its defeat by the Protestant Church, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Supreme Court of its own country. 
On June 14th, 1935, the Supreme Court in Berlin decided in Karl 
Barth’s favour that he should not have been deposed from the chair in 
Bonn. On June 22nd, Dr. Rust, exercising his veto and finally 
dismissing him from the chair despite the Supreme Court judgment, 
said, 

‘‘ The National Socialist Government cannot use further any official who is not 
prepared to tender the oath without reserve. No considerations of a religious, 


philosophical, or any other character can be allowed to modify the absolute 
requirement this oath demands.” 


How will the Law Courts take this rebuff, how will Christian pastors 
act, now that Hitler demands an oath that may require disobedience 
to God? Such are the questions raised in the Swiss press. 

God among the Germans is a valuable book, “the first serious 
attempt,” claims the publisher, ‘‘ to describe this cultural impasse in 
the Third Reich.” JoHN LovE Morrow. 


69. THE CASSUBIAN CIVILISATION. By Fr. Lorenz, Adam Fischer and 
Tadeusz Lehr-Splawinski. 1935. (London: Faber. 8vo. 
XXvi + 400 pp.; maps, illus. Is.) 

THE Cassubs are a people of Slavonic race and speech, more or less 
akin to the Poles, about 150,000 in number, inhabiting the northern 
part of what is commonly known as the “ Polish Corridor.” At the 
Peace Conference it was claimed by the Polish Delegation that the 
Cassubs were, for all practical purposes, Poles; by the German Delega- 
tion that they were an independent Slav stock loyal to Germany and 
having no ties with Poland. This controversy is the background of 
the present volume. It is a sign of the times that the names of a Ger- 
man and two Polish professors can appear on the same title-page. 
But it is not strictly accurate to speak, as the publishers do, of “ col- 
laboration.” The three monographs of which the book is made up 
are independent. The two Polish authors make use of Dr. Lorentz’s 
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study; but there is no indication that Dr. Lorentz has seen, or agrees 
with, their contributions. 

Dr. Lorentz is a German professor who has made a study of the 
Cassubs for the past forty years, and is undoubtediy the greatest 
living authority on the subject. In an essay which is both learned, 
objective and readable, he examines their language, their folk-lore, 
their customs and their buildings, discussing the similarities and 
dissimilarities between Cassub and Polish culture, the extent of 
borrowings from Germany, etc. At the end he records the cautious 
verdict that 
“‘the Cassubians, though externally appropriating the results of German pro- 
gress, have inwardly remained what they had been from the outset: a true 
Slavonic race.” 

It is perhaps natural that the two Polish authors, who cover between 
them much the same ground as Dr. Lorentz but obviously without his 
peculiar qualifications, should be more dogmatic in their conclusions, 
Every chapter and almost every paragraph is made to point the 
moral of the substantial identity of Cassub with Pole. The result 
unfortunately is that, while Dr. Lorentz’s contribution is a work of 
real scholarship (Dr. Malinowski, in the preface, pays a tribute to 
“the absolute disinterestedness and objective spirit of German 
science as we knew it of old ’’), the other sections of the book are a 
little reminiscent of those works of pseudo-scientific propaganda with 
which we have been familiar in so many countries during the past 
twenty years. Anyone who reads this book will, however, acquire a 
pretty comprehensive view of the Cassubs; and for any serious student 
Dr. Lorentz’s monograph is indispensable. 

The whole volume rightly confines itself to ethnography and 
philology. No attempt is made to estimate what would have been the 
political wishes of the Cassubs if it had been decided in 1919 to consult 
them by plebiscite. JouNn HEATH. 


70. PILSUDSKI: MARSHAL OF PoLAND. By E. J. Patterson. 1935. 
(London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 144 pp. 5s.) 

This biography seems to have been written in a hurry to take advantage 
of the interest created by Pilsudski’s death last May. It is superficial and 
uncritical, and adds nothing of value to the Marshal’s own account of his 
life translated into English by Mr. Gillie in 1931. 


71. WHATISAWIN SPAIN. By Leah Manning, J.P. 1935. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 22I pp. 5s.) 


Mrs. MANNING went to Spain at Christmas 1934 at the invitation 
of “‘ an international Committee anxious to receive, through trusted 
representatives, proofs of the atrocities which it was alleged had been 
committed against the working people of Spain by the armed forces 
of the republic.”’ In her book What I saw in Spain she brings together 
material collected largely from conversations with various members 
of Left Wing parties. The most convincing evidence of the atrocities 
committed in the suppression of the revolt in Asturias in October 1934 
is to be found in the three appendices—reprints of documents prepared 
by the socialist leader, Don Fernando de los Rios, by Sr. Gordén 
Ordas, and Sr. del Vayo. There is plenty of matter in this book to 
arouse one’s indignation against the forces of reaction and to make one 
weep at the waste caused by the incompetence of the well-meaning. 
Apart from this the book has little positive value. Mrs. Manning 
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would be more convincing if she showed a deeper knowledge and under- 
standing of politics and conditions in Spain, and did not weaken her 
case by over-statement. She has, for example, a misleading habit 
of using the word “ Fascist ’” as a term of abuse to describe all shades 
of opinions except those of the Left. HELEN F. GRANT. 


72*, DEUTSCHE FLUSTERWITZE: DAS DRITTE REICH UNTERM BRENN- 
GLASS. Gesammelt und eingeleitet von Jérg Willenbacher. 
1935. (Karlsbad: Verlagsanstalt ‘‘Graphia.” 8vo. 82 pp. 
2s. 10d.) 

This collection of jokes, most of which have understandably not ap- 
peared in print before, affords an interesting illustration of what happens 
under any dictatorship when open comment on public men and affairs is for- 
bidden. Many of these jokes are chestnuts by now, which are known and 
repeated by nine out of every ten Germans. Some are really caustic and 
witty, while others are barely funny, but the collection as a whole gives 
expression not only to anger and bitterness which have no other outlet, 
but also to a sense of the ridiculous which is conspicuously lacking in 
official utterances. E. S. 


73. DIE DEUTSCHEN IN SUDSLAWIEN. 
EUPEN, MALMEDY UND DIE VENNBAHN. (Taschenbiicher des 
Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtums.) 

These pamphlets contain sketches of the history, institutions and 
political position of the German minorities in Yugoslavia and Belgium 
respectively. They have a good deal to say about the grievances of these 
minorities, but disclaim any irredentist tendency. J. H. 


74. YUGOSLAVIA: a new Country and its People. By Grace Ellison. 
1935. (London: John Lane. 8vo. xiv + 304 pp. 5s.) 


A pleasant and chatty account of a tour by the authoress. 


75. La TcHECOSLOVAQUIE: EtupE Economique. By André Tibal. 
1935. (Paris: Armand Colin. 16mo. 224 pp. 10.50 /rs.) 


MonsIFUR TIBAL is eminently qualified to discuss Czechoslovak 
economics, as he has the objective view of a Frenchman studying 
another nation, while possessing the inner knowledge obtained by 
having spent many years at the Prague University as Professor. 

His conclusions show that post-War difficulties have gradually 
been surmounted by the Czechoslovak nation, and progress in the 
industrial field has been steady. Statistics are quoted to prove that 
even when still an Austrian province, Bohemia was the most flourishing 
manufacturing centre of the Empire, and it is merely a continuation 
of that evolution which has raised Czechoslovakia to her present 
position in Central Europe. 

A new national spirit arose in the second half of the nineteenth 
century and the establishment of Czech schools in German districts, 
educating the youth to be bilingual, and other measures, gave a 
tremendous impetus to the Slavonic population. The Czech birth-rate 
increased rapidly, especially in the towns. In 1846 Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia were 64:4 per cent. Czech and 37:3 per cent. German, and 
in 1910 the figures were respectively 62-5 per cent. and 34-9 per cent. 

Dr. Bene§, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, continually stresses 
how essential it is to establish confidence in a community ; that stability 
is a primary condition for economic success. M. Tibal demonstrates 
how the Czech Government has struggled to achieve this. A rapid 
decline took place between 1929 and 1931, and the ever-present 
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rivalry between industry and agriculture became more than usually 
acute, vitally affecting party politics. The Government intervened 
vigorously and conditions gradually improved. M. Tibal considers that 
the Czechs will retain industrial supremacy, whilst the Slovaks will 
concentrate on agriculture. 
This is a closely reasoned and informative little book. 
BLANCHE B. TUFNELL. 


76*. BENES. By PierreCrabités. 1935. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 
293 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

A very readable, popular account of BeneS’s work in the creation of 
Czechoslovakia and the guidance of her foreign relations, based chiefly on 
Bene3’s published memoirs. The author, who does not pretend to contri- 
bute any new material, wishes to make Bene better known to England and 
America, since he regards the Czech statesman as the possible saviour of 
Europe from the violence of her dictators. R. G. D. L. 


77*. BLACK HAND OVER EUROPE; CONSISTING OF WAR IS COMING 
AcAIn. By Henri Pozzi. Translated by Francis J. Mott. 
1935. (London: Mott. 8vo. xxii-+ 273 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author would have been more convincing if he had shown 
any sign of impartiality. He informs us that he “ profoundly loves 
Serbia,” but his book is a violent diatribe against Serbs, Czechs and 
Roumanians, and a panegyric of Bulgarians and Hungarians. He 
denounces the tortures inflicted by the Serbs on the Bulgarians in 
Macedonia, but has no word of condemnation for the repeated attempts 
by Bulgarian comitadjis to blow up trains bearing innocent travellers 
from Western Europe, of which the reviewer has had personal ex- 
perience. He boasts in his preface that ‘‘ since 1912” he has “ taken 
part in all the events’ of the Balkans, and Central Europe, ‘“‘ known 
intimately all the statesmen,” ‘‘ received the confidences of Ministers 
and revolutionaries,’ and that “‘all doors have been open to” him. 
Yet he places Drama “‘ on the Aégean Sea,” writes that “ for centuries 
Hungary has been forming a unity which had become the most homo- 
geneous in Europe,” says nothing of the Magyar oppression of the 
Roumanians in Transylvania, whom he considers as ‘“‘ immigrants ”’ 
there, talks of the British “‘embassy’”’ and ‘‘ ambassador”’ at Belgrade, 
andassertsthat Czechoslovakia ‘‘reposes entirely on~iolenceand deceit.” 
Themost interesting chapteris that on the barbed wire on the Macedonian 
frontier. Visitors to modern Belgrade will find that his description 
does scart justice to its improvement; with his account of Skoplije 
may be contrasted that recently published by Lord Buxton. But 
he tells us that “the Supreme Court of Belgrade sentenced’ him ‘“‘ by 
Gefanlt to twenty years of hard labour and the White Hand sentenced ” 
him “to death”’ after the publication of the French original. He 
notices the bad effect of Jingo school-books and the increasing pre- 
valence of German over French at Belgrade—the same phenomenon 
exists at Athens. A curious Appendix contains the manuscript of 
Petrovitch, former attaché at the Serbian Legation in London, who com- 
mitted suicide in 1934, containing the story of the alleged responsibility 
of the Black Hand, whose director was “ Apis,” for the Great War. 
Another Appendix reprints the secret protocols of the Balkan Pact of 
1934. The translation omits the article before ‘‘ Banat” and ‘ Zep- 
peion ”’ ; several names are misspelt ; ‘‘ Western’ should be “‘ Eastern ” 
Roumelia (p. 107). WILLIAM MILLER. 
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78*. TERROR IN THE BALKANS. By Albert Londres. Translated by 
L. Zarine. 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. vi-+ 244 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

A SLIGHT and journalistic account of the struggles between the 
two factions of the IMRO, the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organisation. Not only have the lives of all Mihailovists and Proto- 
gerovists been constantly precarious; but all public men in Sofia 
have been accustomed to walk the streets only if accompanied by armed 
gunmen. One of the author’s many anecdotes is of a child pointing 
to a statue of Prince Alexander and asking, ‘‘‘ Who is he, mama?” 
“A great prince, my dear, but he is dead now.” “ Who killed him, 
mother?” It never occurred to the angelic child that there was any 
other form of death.’ 

IMRO began in the Turkish days, but what caused it to develop a 
ruthless policy of assassination against Serbian enemies and Bulgarian 
“false friends’ was the savage denationalisation practised by the 
Serbs in Macedonia. M. Londres, who stopped short in 1931, could 
see no hope of peace in Macedonia except a federation of all the Southern 
Slavs, an event which he considered most improbable. His trans- 
lator, however, adds an appendix describing the suppression of IMRO 
by the Georghieff Government in 1934, the final flight of Mihailoff to 
Turkey, and the entente between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. The 
Macedonian cause appears to be dead, and the murder of King 
Alexander to have been its dying gesture. Nevertheless, Balkan 
nationalisms have a way of rising from the dead. 

I do not know why the translator calls IMRO “an almost 
medieval tyranny.” Such use of “‘ medieval’’ as a term of pure 
abuse is grossly insulting to the Middle Ages. R. G. D. LAFFAN. 


US.S.R. 


79*. THE SOVIET UNION AND INTERNATIONAL Law. By T. A. Tara- 
vouziv. 1935. (New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
Xvi + 530 pp. 31s. 6d.) 

SovieT Russia has now lived in pretty close contact with a world 
of non-communist States for nearly eighteen eventful years; and in the 
course of that period, in treaties, notes, trade agreements, protests, 
“interventions” (in truth, wars), and other forms of international 
contact, she has inevitably built up a great volume of diplomatic 
and juridical relationships, in almost all of which she has had to com- 
promise between pure Communist theory and practical problems and 
advantages. 

It was high time that the great volume of interesting legal and 
political material thus brought into existence should be worked over 
thoroughly by someone who could bring some measure of detachment 
to the task; and Mr. Taracouzio has done his work with care and 
thoroughness, and on the whole with such fairness and balance that 
neither the friends nor the enemies of the U.S.S.R. could claim him as 
“on their side.””’ He has, moreover, taken a generous view of his task. 
Not only has he devoted much labour to giving the reader ignorant of 
Russia a real and even a vivid picture of the framework of the Soviet 
State and of the outlook (or ideology) of the Bolshevik; what is at 
least as important, he has not limited himself to the activities of the 
U.S.S.R. in public international law in the narrower sense, but has 
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treated also the municipal law of the Soviets in all those departments 
in which it comes into contact with foreign countries. (It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that, as one result of this treatment, the English 
lawyer by studying the book can give himself not merely some know- 
ledge of the constitutional law of the U.S.S.R., but also a pretty good 
conception of the underlying philosophy of the Soviet State.) 

In general, in spite of a few errors, it is difficult to do anything 
but give the book warm praise, although one may well feel that, in 
the important chapter on ‘“‘ War,” where the writer 1s driven to theorise 
as to how the U.S.S.R. would behave in still hypothetical circumstances 
instead of recording what she has already done, the touch is less sure. 
It is a misfortune, but not a fault, that the book was written before 
the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations, for it would have 
been interesting to have Mr. Taracouzio’s views on this additional 
and striking instance of compromise between Marxist theory and 
practical advantage in the transition period. 

One of the most interesting points to which the book draws attention 
is the extent to which, in such fields as those of national minorities 
or capitulations, the Soviet State has willingly sacrificed what capitalist 
countries would regard as valuable material advantages to its loyalty 
to Communist doctrine; as the writer says, “‘ the Soviets apply their 
abstract theories contrary to their own practical interests.” 

D. N. Pritt. 


80*. SoviET Russia Ficuts Crime. By Lenka von Kérber. 1935. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. xiv + 240 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs is probably the most thorough study of the Soviet penal 
system made by a foreign observer. Dr. von Korber claims to have 
been allowed complete freedom in her investigations, and visited prisons 
and prison settlements in and near Moscow, in the Ukraine, in the 
Caucasus and in the Urals. The system of self-discipline and self- 
administration, in which a few tentative experiments have been made by 
prison authorities in some parts of Western Europe, has been exten- 
sively applied in the Soviet Union, and Dr. von Korber was evidently 
impressed with the results. Imprisonment in Russia has always been 
a social affair. Even in Tsarist days, confinement in cells, except for 
political prisoners or for special reasons, was almost unknown; and 
this still constitutes the most remarkable difference between Russian 
and Western conceptions of prison administration. Material conditions 
are, on the other hand, primitive. Dr. von Kérber’s favourable im- 
pressions would doubtless have been modified if she had been allowed 
to visit the Labour camps for Kulaks and other political offenders in 
the north. But these were excluded from her programme. 

JOHN HEATH. 


81*. PRESS AND PUBLISHING IN THE SOVIET UNION. School of 
Slavonic Studies Monograph, No. 6. May 1935. (London: 
School of Slavonic Studies. 8vo. 24 pp. Is. 6d.) 


THIs is a broad sketch of the organisation of the Soviet press and 
of book publishing at the present day, accurate enough in its main 
features but wanting in detailed information other than that provided 
by official statistics. The State monopoly of printed matter follows 
the general lines of Soviet organisation and is shared between the 
Party, the Government and the individual Commissariats, the trade 
unions and the consumers’ co-operatives, each of which has its own 
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central organ and subsidiary press. The Party press and the Govern- 
ment organs are often fused in the lower administrative divisions. 
Outside the formal sphere of official periodical publications are the wall 
and factory newspapers, the so-called ‘‘ lower press,” the responsibility 
for which falls chiefly upon the Party cells, which also provide the most 
active personnel in the system of worker and peasant correspondents 
to the central and main regional press. The system has obvious 
defects, but its psychological and practical advantages are underrated 
in this brief survey. The general growth in recent years of the press 
in outlying areas of the constituent Republics of the Union is illustrated 
by the increase in the number of national languages with periodical 


publications of their own, from 48 in 1928 to 88 in 1933. 
R. D. CHARQUES. 


82. RUSSIAN Justice. By Mary Stevenson Callcott. 1935. (New 
York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 265 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Calicott would probably have little use for a work on American 
justice by someone who knew no English. The present book brings 
together a great deal of half-digested information; but the author 
lacks two of the most essential qualifications for a serious study of so 
technical a subject as Soviet justice (which would be very welcome), 7.e. 
a knowledge of Russian and a critical faculty. Joun HEATH. 


83*. LA FRANCE ET L’UNION SoviéTIQUE. By H. Slovés. 1935. 
(Paris : Editions Rieder. 8vo. 409 pp. 18 frs.) 

A FULL account of French policy vis-a-vis Soviet Russia from the 
Bolshevik revolution to M. Laval’s visit to Moscow. The narrative 
is accurate, but rather dull, since the author refrains from criticism 
and slavishly follows the official attitude. His point of view appears 
to be that France is well rid of “the spirit of Rapallo and the spirit 
of Locarno,’”’ and has been fortunate to establish her policy on the 
firm basis of a Franco-Russian alliance. hig ¥ 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


84*. TRADE AND TRADE BARRIERS IN THE Paciric. By Philip G. 
Wright. Introduction by W. L. Holland. 1935. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 430 pp. 15s.) 

85*. CoMMODITY CONTROL IN THE PaciFIC AREA: a Symposium on 
Recent Experience. Edited by W. L. Holland. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 452 pp. 25s.) 

In its investigation of problems of international relations and of 
causes of international conflict in the Pacific, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations has recently produced a triad of weighty monographs upon 
factors connected with trade. The trilogy consists of the Economic 
Handbook of the Pacific Area,1 Commodity Control in the Pacific Area 
and, the last of the three, Trade and Trade Barriers in the Pacific. 

The motives of publication are somewhat broader than those which 
inspire most economic studies of the sort. The I.P.R.’s interests are, 
if not primarily, at least “‘ fifty per cent.’’ political, and in writing of 
trade and of commodity production the writers are mainly concerned 
with the political bearing of their subjects, their effect, that is, on 
foreign relations and on the prospects of peace or war in and around 
the Pacific. ‘‘In the Pacific region,” writes Mr. Holland in his 
introduction to Trade and Trade Barriers, ‘“‘it is probable that 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs for January 1935. 
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commercial considerations have since quite early times been the 
determining factor in the formulation of foreign policies . . . and 
probably more so here than in Western Europe the quest for profit 
through the exchange of goods and services has come to be, and to be 
accepted as, the very stuff of which international relations are woven.” 

This political aspect is given prominence throughout and a great 
many readers will find in the sections which deal with it the most 
interesting parts of the book. They fill, however, only a small fraction 
of it. The bulk of the work is statistical data designed to show in 
detail the position of the various countries in respect to foreign trade 
and their individual trade relationships cne with another. The 
countries covered by the book comprise virtually all those bordering 
on the Pacific, with the Central and South American States excepted. 
Soviet Russia, however, is dealt with only incidentally, as is also 
Great Britain, whose inclusion in the study is explained on the grounds 
of its many connections with the Pacific and its representation in the 
I.P.R. Asa preface to each chapter there is a brief description of the 
leading economic characteristics of the country concerned and an 
indication of its degree of dependence upon foreign trade. 

Information concerning tariffs is an important feature of the 
book. Trade barriers, more even than trade, have occupied the 
attention and the pen of the editor. Ofan avowed free-trade tendency, 
he gives a great deal of space to the evil effects of tariffs on inter- 
national relations. Tariffs, he remarks, by disturbing foreign trade, 
throw industrial life out of gear, threaten the standards of living of 
workers, arouse national animosities and finally lead to the point 
where “‘the aggrieved nation may resort to diplomatic protest, to 
retaliatory tariffs, to an economic boycott, or even to war.” His 
insistence on the detrimental aspects of protectionist policies will 
probably strike some people as excessive, but in general he will carry 
his readers with him in his thesis concerning the dangers of restrictive 
measures in trade. It is more questionable how far he will com- 
mand assent when he mounts to the realms of pure economic theory 
and discourses on capitalism and private profit. The harm wrought 
by private enterprise in business and the contribution which it has 
made to the present economic confusion is forcibly emphasised. The 
argument is occasionally supported by statements at which it is possible 
to demur, as, for instance, when the writer asserts that the British 
Crown Colonies in imposing quotas on Japanese imports ‘‘ accepted the 
suggestion of the interests concerned in Great Britain.”” Whatever 
its ultimate origin, the direct suggestion, one is bound to point out, 
came from the British Government itself. 

The mass of tables in the book is at first sight rather appalling. 
Happily, however, they are largely pre-digested in the accompanying 
pages of text and are well summed up at the end of the volume. Even 
with this assistance it is hard for the reader to deduce a clear, com- 
prehensive picture from the voluminous data. This is partly due to 
the limitations of a study which, treating of movements of an essen- 
tially world-wide nature, does so from the restricted angle of the 
Pacific Area. In the case of Japan, in particular, the absence of 
figures of trade with countries outside the Pacific results naturally in 
a very imperfect picture of Japanese trade as a whole. This defect, 
of course, is inherent in the work of an Institute the scope of whose 
studies is geographically defined instead of extending, like that of the 
League of Nations, over all the continents of the world. These are, 
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however, but points of criticism in a work which, taken as a whole, is 
much more inviting of eulogy. It is well-constructed, clear and 
concise, of good literary style and, for a technical book, essentially 
“‘readable.’’ If there are some cases like that of Japan, where it is, 
as suggested, a little inadequate, there are others, of which Manchuria 
is an outstanding example, where the information gathered together in 
the book throws a very illuminating light on a situation which is apt to 
be very obscure. 

The book must rank primarily as a text-book, or a “‘ source-b»x0k ” 
as the author himself describes it. As such it is part of the solid 
foundation which the I.P.R. is at present engaged in laying for the 
scientific study, and balanced interpretation, of the politics of the 
Pacific. For the world at large to attain to an informed and impartial 
judgment on the critical problems developing in the Pacific Area we 
must have research of the sort which has gone to the making of Trade 
and Trade Barriers and its companion volumes. Only the fruits of 
such work can, like that of the Tree of Knowledge, enable us to discern 
the good and the evil, the true and the false in the complex of inter- 
national relations, the intricacy of which is geographically suggested 
by the dense network of communications illustrated on the fly-page 
of the book. 

It is sad to have to record that the death last year of Mr. Wright, 
the originator of the study, has robbed this field of research of one of 
its foremost workers. 


Commodity Control in the Pacific Area is a collection of papers by 

thirteen economists from Great Britain, the United States, Canada, 

Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Honolulu and Japan. The 

papers, supplemented and brought more up to date in the present \ 
volume, originated in the Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations held in 1933 at Banff, where ‘‘ Economic Conflict and 
Control’ was the chief subject of study and discussion. Maladjust- 
ment between national economic needs and “ opportunities ’’ is, as 
was emphasised in the Conference proceedings, a main source of 
conflict between nations in the Pacific Area; attempts to cure this 
maladjustment therefore deserve the careful attention of all who are 
concerned with the maintenance of peace in that quarter of the globe. 
Avoiding the debate of Utopian schemes for super-national control, 
the Conference took the practical view that hope for the future lies 
in the development of already existing systems along broader and 
less sectarian lines. Consequently, a selection of these systems of 
control—most of them national, a few international—were taken for 
critical analysis, and it is a collection of essays dealing thus with 
the various systems which forms the major part of the book under 
review. Editorial comment is slight and the task of drawing deductions 
from the descriptions of various experiments contained in the book is 
expressly left to the reader. The line of view taken by the editor can 
be seen, however, by his comparison of the existing tangle of control 
schemes to a Mad Hatter’s tea-party with “ price-profit ’’ as the Mad 
Hatter himself installed at the head of the table. 

The individual essays deal inter alia with the American experiments 
in agricultural control, the Canadian wheat pool, Japanese rice and 
silk, Australian sugar, New Zealand meat and dairy produce, Malayan 
tin and rubber, petroleum in the United States, and the Northern Pacific 
fisheries. The systems of control which are investigated are of various 
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types and include export restrictions, Government bounties and sub- 
sidies, price and output regulation, price stabilisation, selling pools, etc. 
We see State intervention introducing itself sometimes as a natural 
outgrowth and extension of co-operative schemes initiated among 
private interests, sometimes, as in the case of the American “ A.A.A.,” 
as an attempt to put into effect the more or less abstract theories of 
professional economists; more often than not the schemes are found 
to represent no real policy but a “‘ crude compromise between vested 
group-interests ’’; we are shown, at the same time, how “ expedients 
develop into permanent policies,” often unsuited to permanent 
conditions and so destined to ultimate failure, and we are made to 
realise the difficulties of controlling the production and disposal of 
certain commodities (petroleum oil in the United States being a 
special instance), of reconciling the rights and interests of State and 
Federal authority, or of “home ”’ and colonial governments and the 
still greater difficulties of crossing the border between national and 
international control. The possibilities of the latter are, however, 
foreshadowed in the concluding essay of the book, which deals with 
the international conservation of fisheries and shows how, in a given 
limited field—to wit the halibut fisheries—legislative and administrative 
control can be effectively exercised by an international commission. 

In one respect the book is somewhat disappointing. In most 
of the chapters the author is content to analyse the history, working and 
results of the particular scheme or schemes with which he is dealing, 
and only a few of the writers, among whom Professor G. L. Wood, 
the author of ‘‘ Control of Primary Commodities in Australia ”’ is the 
most notable example, set out to correlate the schemes with the 
general political problems of the individual country concerned, or with 
its interaational relationships. Nor is there any very definite attempt 
to show the connection between the schemes dealt with in the book 
and the specific problems of the Pacific Area; one feels indeed that the 
reference to this area in the titie of the book is perhaps a trifle mis- 
leading. The book must be accepted primarily as a source of detailed 
information on a sample series of experiments in economic “ control.” 
As such it takes an undoubtedly useful place in the growing literature, 
emanating so largely from Geneva, which by treating ecohomic 
conditions in the world from an international standpoint, educates 
public opinion to see the problems involved in clearer and truer 
perspective. G. E. HuBBarb. 


86. THE GREAT WALL CRUMBLES. By Grover Clark. 1935. (New 
York: Macmillan. 8vo. xvii+ 406 pp. 15s.) 


THE title of this book is allegorical; the Great Wall stands for 
“‘the barriers which have separated the two great streams of Eastern 
and Western civilisation,” and its crumbling is the historical process 
which has destroyed China’s partly natural and partly artificial seclusion 
of past times. 

Mr. Clack is a keen and thoughtful observer of contemporary Asia 
who holds that ‘‘ the West cannot hope to maintain the pre-eminence 
in the East as well as in the rest of the world which it achieved in the 
nineteenth century,” and is anxious for a good understanding between 
the Western PowersandChina. Hepleads for ‘‘anadequateperspective”’ 
in the historical consciousness of the West, and himself provides a 
very competent summary of Chinese history by way of introduction 
to the modern scene. Chapter VI, entitled ‘‘ Mutual Arrogance,” 
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shows us the Chinese and Westerners in contact at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, each despising the other. Then came the period 
of conflicts; ‘‘ China was open, for good or ill, in 1860,” but instead of 
following the example of Japan in turning Western penetration to 
account, China put up a futile resistance to modernity until rortr. 
The obstruction of reform by the Manchu dynasty brought about a 
republican revolution and ‘the experiment of a government copied 
from the West, with whose concepts, forms and methods the people 
of China were utterly unfamiliar.” The form of government set up by 
the Kuomintang in 1928 was, on the other hand, “ a blending of stand- 
ard Western, not Russian, and old Chinese features,’ and the author 
tninks it well suited to China. It is to be noted that he does not 
estimate China’s progress simply in terms of conversion to democracy 
on the American model, as an American observer would probably have 
done ten years ago; with rugged individualism under a cloud in the 
United States and more than half Europe under the rule of dictators, 
Mr. Clark has to admit that “the West seems to be moving more 
rapidly towards the Chinese conception of how society should be 
organised than China is moving towards the Western conception.” 

The author brings out very clearly how Japan has come to supplant 
the Western Powers as the menace to China’s independence. The 
Western Powers which preyed on China in the recent past now appear 
as her defenders (albeit, very ineffective ones) instead of her assailants. 
But Mr. Clark complains that the attempts made so far by the Western 
Powers to substitute conciliation and equality for privilege in relations 
with China have been too reluctant and half-hearted to gain Chinese 
friendship, and under the headings of “ Tariff blundering” and 
“‘ Extraterritorial ineptness’”’ he criticises the policy of postponing 
concessions until they can no longer be made with even the appearance 
of generosity. G. F. Hupson. 


87*, JAPAN ALS WELT-INDUSTRIE-MACHT. By Professor Ernst 
Schultze. 2 volumes. 1935. (Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohl- 
hammer. 8vo. 553,530 pp. Rm. 16.) 


THis encyclopedic work of over 1000 pages is, its author informs 
us, the product of thirty years’ study. One can well believe it. Its 
range is prodigious and, although it represents little of the nature of 
original research, it is a vast repository of information for the most 
part carefully analysed. It is perhaps not too much to suggest that 
it may well attain to the rank of a standard book on Japan. Two 
drawbacks will, however, strike the reader at once—its formidable 
and rather unnecessary length, which the general “ make-up” of the 
volumes does little to mitigate, and the confused arrangement of 
sections and chapters which involves the reader in frequent returns to 
ground already covered. The absence of an index is another, and a 
very exasperating, defect in so comprehensive a work and the lack of 
a bibliography and of adequate references to sources will be deplored 
by all critical readers. It is surprising that these deficiencies should 
occur in a study involving such careful and long preparation. 

The author leads off with the assumption that the all-round 
“expansionism ”’ of Japan has become a world problem of the first 
order of importance, and the task which he sets himself is to investi- 
gate a fond the ‘‘ why ”’ and the “‘ how” of thisexpansionism. Politics 
and economics are, he says, too inextricably interwoven in the modern 
history of Japan to allow of their separate treatment, and he himself 
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interweaves them freely, although, broadly speaking, politics find 
their place in the first volume and economics in the second. Japan’s 
invasion of world markets and her military imperialism Dr. Schultze 
regards as complementary manifestations of one and the same “ urge.” 
From the arrival of the first American warship in Yedo Bay in 1845 
till nearly the end of the century Japan was, he maintains, directing 
her whole energy to averting from herself the fate of falling, like so 
many other parts of Asia, under the dominating power of the West. 
This could only be done by equipping the country in the shortest 
possible space—in Japanese eyes it became a race against time—with 
the weapons and machinery of the West. This in turn implied the 
intensive development of modern industries to furnish whatever 
Japan was capable of making for herself and the building up of a 
maximum export trade to pay for what she had to import. In 
accomplishing this task Japan, in Dr. Schultze’s estimation, has pre- 
sented the world with “the perfect picture of a National State ’— 
one in which by common consent everything is subordinated to 
national Machtinteressen. Thus, when analysing the “why” of 
Japan’s Exportoffensive, Dr. Schultze puts first the “ White Peril,” as 
he calls it, and relegates to a secondary place the more familiar and 
more obvious motive of pressure of population. 

Tempting though it is to enlarge further upon Dr. Schultze’s 
interesting and sometimes challenging theories, space requires that 
one should pass on to outline the actual scheme of the work. Volume I, 
‘““The White and the Yellow Peril,’ sketches Japan’s rise to the 
status of a Great Power, reviews her natural endowments in the 
matter of climate, race and geographical situation, traces her economic 
and trade development—discussing en route the vital problem of the 
peasantry, the peculiar position of the ‘‘ Finanzbaronen,” emigration, 
etc.—and ends with a section on finance and military expansion under 
the heading of ‘Gold and War.”’ Volume II, which deals with 
“ Japan as an export-industry State,”’ gives a history of her industrial 
development, examines the factors of weakness and of strength in the 
industrial structure (including related sociological problems) and treats 
of Japan’s trade in its infernational aspects. This volume forms a 
close parallel to the Chatham House publication Eastern Industrial- 
isation and its Effects on the West which has just been published. It 
may be observed, in passing, that, although on the whole the con- 
clusions reached in the two books are very similar, the German writer 
is rather the more inclined to foresee an early arrest of Japan’s indus- 
trial advance. He takes a very serious view of the economic and 
social difficulties now facing Japan and ventures on the tentative 
conclusion that her progress in export trade is reaching “a certain 
standstill.”” While Eastern Industrialisation pays equal attention to 
the rocks lying ahead, its deductions are a little more favourable to 
Japan, although the imminent necessity of radical readjustments in 
her industrial policy and in the nature of her export trade is fully 
recognised. 

Dr. Schultze prognosticates also the political future of Japan. 
Here he begins by emphasising the strategic strength of the Japanese 
Empire as it exists to-day. A relatively small Empire when reckoned 
in square miles, it ranks, with its 125 million inhabitants, second only 
to the British Empire and to Russia in the matter of popuiation. 
How does this great entity stand, he asks, towards the other Great 
Powers in the world? Japan and Great Britain are, he declares, the 
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two most energetic (aktivste) Powers and he argues the possibility, if 
not the probability, of a combination of the two for the “ division of 
the world:” This he qualifies by adding that a reconciliation of their 
interests in the economic sphere is something which cannot happen. 
Russia he regards as no longer a serious threat to Japan since she 
abdicaied (sic) her position on the Pacific by selling the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. America’s move to grant Philippine independence is given 
a similar interpretation. China he conceives as offering to Japan an 
incalculable reserve of potential military man-power. The author’s 
balance and sobriety of judgment appear somewhat in abeyance in 
this final section of the book—constituung, however, a minor feature 
of the whole—and, notably when dealing with Great Britain, he is by 
no means free of errors of statement and of exaggeration. An example 
of the former is his statement that, out of fear of Japan, Great Britain 
has foregone the completion of the Singapore naval base, and a sample 
of the latter is his attribution to the British nation of a spirit of 
Schadenfreude towards Japan, in regard to which he alleges that the 
English press carefully registers and notes with satisfaction all cases 
of bandit activity in Manchuria. 

The deficiency of documentation already referred to (the com- 
paratively few references too often apply to secondary sources) detracts 
from the book, and the reliability of the data given is not always 
above question. In considering, for instance, the competitive value 
of cheap industrial labour in Japan, it is notoriously difficult, if not 
impossible, to do more than guess at the proportion which wages bear 
to the total production costs of the manufacturer, an essential factor 
in the problem. Yet the author of this book gives an exact figure, 
without quoting authority, both for individual industries and for 
Japanese industry as a whole—a fact which creates the suspicion of 
an uncritical acceptance of figures of doubtful validity. Such cases 
are, however, exceptional and should not be allowed to weigh too 
heavily in the scales against the mass of accurate information and 
perspicacious analysis with which the book is replete. 

G. E. HuBBARD. 


88. THE PROBLEM OF THE Far East. By Sobei Mogi and H. Vere 
Redman. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 352 pp. 5s.) 

This is a pretentious and unsatisfactory work. It makes a great show 

of classifying and arranging information, but it contains little of any value. 

The author knows something about his own country (it is difficult to dis- 

cover Mr. Redman except on the title-page) and in the section on Japan has 

occasionally soniething of interest to say, as, for example, his account of 

the party system in Japanese politics. The section on China, however, 
betrays ignorance and is full of blunders. Joun BRENT. 


UNITED STATES 


89*. THE STRATEGY OF RAW MATERIALS: a study of America in 
Peace and War. By Brooks Emeny. 1935. (London and 
New York: Macmillan. 8vo. xiv -+ 202 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


In his address to the Assembly of the League of Nations on the 
11th September, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare drew attention to the un- 
equal availability of raw materials as a present cause of unrest among 
the industrialised nations. Studies of the kind made by Dr. Brooks 
Emeny in this book are of inestimable value in formulating any plans 
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for adjusting these inequalities. To a great extent inquiries of the 
sort have been anticipated already by the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament, which, among other matters, discussed the extent to 
which each possible belligerent country is self-supporting as regards 
fuel, food-stuffs and the raw materials of industries; the extent to 
which, as a result of its means of transport and the freedom of its 
communications, especially its communications by sea, it can obtain 
the commodities of every kind in which it is itself deficient. 

Dr. Emeny has made an exhaustive examination of the natural 
resources of the United States, of the foreign sources from which 
supplementary commodities might be obtained under various contin- 
gencies of war, and of the measures that could be adopted for assuring 
the self-sufficiency of the States during any war emergency. He has 
had the benefit of access to the files at Washington of the Commodity 
Division of the Planning Branch under the Assistant Secretary of War, 
and has examined a wide range of literature published by the League 
of Nations as well as by various voluntary institutions and journals. 

His results must have given him and his fellow-citizens immense 
gratification; for a critical examination of the American resources 
in essential raw materials shows that of the twenty-six commodities 
which the War Department regard as “strategic”’ in importance, 
that is, difficult to supply in sufficient quantities under possible con- 
ditions of isolation by war, only five or six are of really vital concern ; 
and measures can be devised to ensure reasonable supplies of these 
during a war emergency of at least two years. No other Great Power 
is in the same safe and satisfactory position. The continental size of 
American territory, with a wide range of climate, makes this geo- 
graphical unit self-contained for food supplies and for most vegetable 
products which are required for essential civil activities during isolation ; 
access to the two great oceans facilitates the drawing of supplies from 
the tropical parts of Latin America; distance from any other great 
naval Powers makes a sustained blockade of the coasts impossible. 
And with the British Empire, either neutral or in alliance, relative 
security would be placed beyond possible question; for, as Dr. Emeny 
points out, the natural resources of the United States are complemen- 
tary to those of British territories, especially for minerals and tropical 
products. Naturally, in a survey of materials essential to support 
both civil and military operations, minerals occupy a prominent place, 
as resources in these are fixed, and natural deficiencies are permanent. 
Of these in America, only antimony, chrome, high-grade manganese-ore, 
nickel, platinum, tin and tungsten present problems of “ strategic ”’ 
importance. The British Empire can produce abundant supplies 
of all these except antimony. To meet possible war demands for 
antimony, it is proposed to curtail civilian consumption by the use of 
substitutes, to draw some supplementary supplies from Mexico and 
Bolivia, and to ensure additional security by building up stocks. 
With the British Empire as an enemy, however, it would be difficult 
for America to obtain supplies of the others, and the inevitable shortage 
of manganese especially would be a most serious form of embarrassment 
because of the difficulty of accumulating sufficiently large stocks. 

Dr. Emeny’s thesis is illustrated by thirty charts based on tables of 
statistics, which mainly refer to the most prosperous quinquennium of 
1925-1929, and an exhaustive bibliography. It is a most valuable 
contribution to the questions arising from the unequal distribution of 
raw materials. THomas H. HOLLAND. 
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go. MARITIME TRADE OF WESTERN UNITED STATES. By Eliot G. 
Mears. 1935. (Stanford University Press, California; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvii + 538 pp. 18s.) 

‘““The maritime trade of Western United States is significant and of rapidly 
growing importance. The merchandise imports increased from $60,000,000 in 
1900 to $129,000,000 in 1913, to $523,000,000 in 1929, and then declined to 
$121,000,000 in 1933; correspondingly, merchandise exports gained from 
$72,000,000 in 1900 to $147,000,000 in 1913, to $595,000,000 in 1929, and declined 
to $198,000,000 in 1933. The recent abnormal slump in foreign trade, which has 
affected the whole world as well as the Pacific Coast, is to be viewed as a temporary 
phenomenon.” 

In these words is summed up the situation in a part of the world 
whose destinies are inevitably tied up with the sea, and particularly 
that vast sheet of water which provides the trade routes for half of the 
world’s population. Changed beyond recognition by the opening of 
the Panama Canal in August 1914, it now awaits with hope, but without 
a clear view of how to foster them, further developments in the style 
and standard of living of those many millions who are expected to 
enjoy with them what is confidently called ‘‘ the era of the Pacific.” 

Dr. Mears’ cautious optimism is well founded on facts which speak 
more eloquently than the over-copious supply of statistics with which 
he embellishes the book, albeit devoting an entire chapter to a lament 
over their discrepancies; but there are one or two factors on which 
he dwells somewhat lightly, though they must be taken into serious 
consideration in any study of the future. It is true that the population 
of the region in question, especially California, which was practically 
uninhabited a century ago, has grown more rapidly than any other 
part of the United States, and that its attractions are such that it will 
continue to grow; it is true that it is rich and fortunate in its power 
resources, its natural advantages, its agricultural products, that its 
climate is easy for the worker, its harbours few but good; it is true 
that the purchasing power of its virile and progressive people is well 
above the average; but it is only by the best use of that purchasing 
power that the best use of those resources and advantages may be 
assured. In other words, in spite of a pious resolution unanimously 
passed by the Pacific Foreign Trade Council in 1928, and the preaching 
of an enlightened shipowner, Mr. Roger D. Lapham, who unceasingly 
urges two-way traffic, the Westerner has so far shown himself incapable 
of putting into practice the maxim that he who sells must buy. 

The principal exports of the Western States are petroleum and 
lumber, both of which are wastefully exploited and exhaustible, wheat 
and flour, barley, dried fruits, citrus fruits, apples and canned goods, 
most of which can be, and are being, produced elsewhere, though 
possibly not yet of so good or so standardised a quality. Why should 
the United Kingdom, for example, continue to buy 2,249,000 long tons 
of Pacific Coast products, heavy and light, against a sale of only 
84,000 long tons of British goods, or Aus’ralasia to buy 1,295,000 long 
tons against a sale of 64,000 long tons, if and when they come to get 
most of those goods in some other land where barter is less one-sided ? 

Thus a future, which can be glorious for those concerned, will 
depend to a considerable degree on trade reciprocity, to which must 
be added, as further important factors, a lowering of economic barriers, 
the removal of regulations handicapping unreasonably or unfairly 
the importation of foreign goods, and a realisation that shipping is 
primarily international in character so that excessive legislation, by 
which means it is commonly sought to bolster up an industry in which 
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the nation as a whole takes little interest, proves harmful to national 
shipowners and operators and is provocative of a desire to retaliate on 
the part of foreign nations. 

This book is full of sense and information for all who want to know 
the present and future of those who have obeyed the call to ‘‘ Go 
West.” LEGER. 


gt. THE NEw AMERICA: THE NEW WorLpD. By H. G. Wells. 
1935. (London: The Cresset Press. 8vo. g6 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

g2. AMERICA’S Destiny. By C. Reinold Noyes. 1935. (London: 
McGraw Hill Co. 8vo. viii + 205 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. WELLS’ little book, which consists of four short essays, was 
bound tc cause a stir. If it starts a little wildly and Mr. Wells is at 
times obsessed by the material side of life, he soon escapes from this 
narrow track. On the whole, the book is well-balanced, well-informed, 
and both brilliant and fair. 

If, as Mr. Wells says, ‘‘we Americans and British see the bare 
shapes of things best each in the country of the other,”’ we should all 
welcome an American Wells to give us an equally lucid series of essays 
on the state of Great Britain. 

It is, of course, true that in America the struggle to reconstruct goes 
on in an atmosphere of ‘‘ brawling public discussion ’’—some of it very 
crude—and that there is a “‘ widespread discontent ind discomfort ” 
still, and that, to use Mr. Wells’ phrase about the Brain Trust, ‘“ the 
crystal had not crystallised.”” But the improvement all round since 
March 1933 in the United States is striking and progressive. And we 
think Mr. Wells under-estimates both this and the magnitude and 
severity of the crisis in 1933. 

In particular the degree to which the mortgagors of farms and homes 

have been helped back towards solvency and independence is a solid 
achievement. If Mr. Wells is too pessimistic on this and one or two 
other minor points, he has a most timely warning for what he calls 
the ‘‘ superior voices.’’ As he says, 
‘the American people is thinking, and in the face of the new needs the inexplicit- 
ness of the directors and leaders of American economic life becomes a weakness and 
adanger. If they will not take their proper share in the reconstruction of Ameri- 
can life upon broad and generous lines, then it is from the level of those who 
think loudly and audibly, even if they think wrong, that the reconstruction of 
America must proceed.” 


There are good sections with which everybody will agree on money, 
private property and the raising of prices, and a good discussion on 
what he calls “ devitalisation ’’ or limitation of production which all 
will find interesting and with which some will disagree. 

Mr. Wells does not touch on the machinery of government, though 
many, including the President, hold that this is badly in need of 
reconstruction. 

The crisis of 1933 undermined the financial stability and independ- 
ence of the state governments. They retain their constitutional 
powers. Possibly some readjustment might release the reserve of 
common-sense and leadership which now lies stifled and unheard in 
the political din, but not quite inarticulate, as many interesting recent 
publications show. 


The interest of America’s Destiny is in the main to enable one to 
realise a type of opposition which formerly faced Mr. Hoover and which 
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President Roosevelt now has to overcome. Mr. Noyes considers that 
to-day America has arrived at the goal of balanced economy and “all 
we need is to preserve our present degree of self-sufficiency.” He 
considers that “‘ big business—the system of corporations—is tending 
towards the gradual obliteration of the old lines of division between 
the capitalist, the entrepreneur and the labourer.” 

If this is true, it is only beginning to be true since President Roose- 
velt came into power, as the investigations of the Brookings Institution, 
given at length in recent publications such as The Formation of Capital, 
clearly show. The “ blight of too much government ’’ is the disease 
which Mr. Noyes diagnoses and which he regards as an infection 
coming from those unfortunate lands in Europe which have <oo large 
a population for their area and natural resources. It is interesting to 
find that a type of diehard, almost if not quite extinct in Great Britain, 
still survives in America. The book is not an entirely safe guide for 
those who seek accurate information either as to America or other parts 
of the world. C. WALEY COHEN. 


93. Economic HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Fred Albert Shannon. 1934. (New York and London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xi-+ 942 pp. I6s.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT claims that he has induced his fellow- 
citizens to think economically, so Professor Shannon comes to the rescue 
with something upon which to base their economic thinking. Once 
the New World has been discovered by the old he sticks mainly to his 
own country, but its economic history with its manifold ramifications 
is a big subject and, although he is as precise as it is possible to be, 
he covers nearly nine hundred closely written pages. However that 
may be, the reader does not get tired, for the style is easy and there is, 
of course, much to interest him in the text and tables. It is the history 
of an age of rugged individualism which he considers now to be a closed 
chapter, “‘ whatever the direction government regulation should take 
in the future, whether towards the socialised State or a State capitalism 
dominated by a few great monopolies.” The author is probably right, 
but the reader who has followed him through his story of the past 
closes the book with a slight feeling of wonder mixed with sadness. 

LEGER. 





* CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, ‘‘ International Affairs.” 


Review of ‘‘ Security ”’ by Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson. 
SIR, 

In dealing with General Rowan-Robinson’s book Security in the 
September issue, your reviewer claims to show that a Ministry of 
Defence is impossible because 
‘‘ the conditions of the sea, land and air services are in their nature so dissimilar 
that no single person or body can command them collectively in war, or administer 
them jointly in peace, save the supreme responsible government. . . .” 

His thesis is, however, self-contradictory, for, if any supreme 
power can direct them, then it means that their dissimilarity can be 

itrolled. ; 

It seems desirable to its advocates, of whom General Rowan- 
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Robinson is one, that there should be some professional co-ordination 
before the supreme politicians attempt to apply this control, and history: © 
backs their theory with copious examples of failure due to the lack of it. ~ 

The reviewer also claims that the advocates of a Ministry of Defence 
were decisively refuted in both Houses of Parliament. A more 
thorough study of those debates would have shown him that the sub- 
ject was very inadequately dealt with, and in one at least the govern- 
ment spokesman gave a rendering of the findings of committees which 
showed a lack of familiarity with them. 

Might I point out too that a Ministry of Defence does in reality 
exist in the Committee of Imperial Defence, which claims to fulfil 
the necessities of co-ordination. This Committee, however, has only 
an advisory function and therefore no direct responsibility, which is a 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Yours faithfully, 
. R. KENNEDY. 
Editor, The Army, Navy 
and Air Force Gazette. 
Cannon House, 
Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Sept. 27th, 1935. 
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